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ROOM TO GROW. 

Any family with an eye on the budget will have a tough time 


finding a better value than Sentra. Outstanding mileage and a 
$5499* sticker leaves a lot of room for growth. 


ROOM TO LOVE. 
What family wouldn't love a roomy Stanza. Front-wheel drive, 
power rack and pinion steering, AM/FM Multiplex and manual 
five-speed with overdrive makes it easy. seca since 
itS all standard. - 


ROOM AT THE TOP. 
An all new Maxima GL gives you luxury and power with your 
room. Front-wheel drive makes it the roomiest Maxima ever. 
A new fuel-injected V-6 makes it the most powerful. All with 
more standards than many cars offer as extras. 
No matter what size family you have, we have a Nissan to fit it. 
After all, we planned it that way. 


THE BEST EXTENDED-SERVICE PLAN AVAILABLE. 


Up to 5 years, 100,000 miles. Ask about Nissan$ Security Plus at 
Participating Datsun dealers. 


*Mfr-’s sug. retail price excluding taxes, title, 


license and destination charges ferssan] DIES) 
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COVER: A bitter debate begins 
over support for farmers 

Their foreign markets are disappearing, land values are falling, 
and credit is drying up. But as farmers’ losses mount, the Reagan 
Administration and Congress are arguing over whether federal 
assistance to agriculture still makes sense. From rural back roads 
come expressions of genuine anguish—and shame. “You really 

| feel like a failure,” said one struggling grower. See NATION. 





NATION: Reagan hails the dawning of 18 
a “second American Revolution” 

In an unusually buoyant State of the Union address, the President 
endorses a familiar list of programs and detects a fresh spirit 
across the land. » Besides cutting deeply into state and local aid, 
the Administration’s new budget proposal chops away at benefits 














dear to the heart of the middle class. » A spate of violence in the 
Northwest uncovers a tiny but dangerous right-wing network. 


EXCERPT: A Soviet defector tells of 
his harrowing double life as a CIA spy 


Dismayed by the “venality and coarseness” of life at the top in the 
Soviet Union, Arkady Shevchenko, the highest-ranking Soviet dip- 
lomat to break with Moscow since World War II, decided to defect 
in 1975. In the second installment of his memoirs, he describes the 
next 24 years of funneling secrets to U.S. intelligence as “a danger- 
ous form of Russian roulette. 


” See SPECIAL SECTION. 
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Wirsinia Slims remembers when men made 
the headlines but women made the news. 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1984 


Waring: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


100's: 15 mg “‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine—Lights: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 
0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar.'84 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





naddition to covering and analyzing the 
week’s news, TIME occasionally offers its 
readers a bonus: an advance look at the 
memoirs of historic figures. Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Anwar Sadat, Henry Kissinger 
and Jimmy Carter are among the world 
leaders whose books have been excerpted 
in the magazine. The current selection is 
something ofa break with tradition: the au- 
thor, Soviet Defector Arkady Shevchenko, 
was virtually unknown outside diplomatic 
and political circles. Only with the sensa- 
tional revelations in his new book, Break- 
ing with Moscow, does he emerge from the 
shadowy world of superpower espionage 
Last week’s eleven-page excerpt carried 
Shevchenko's insights on Kremlin person- 
alities and intrigues of the 1950s and ‘60s. 
This week’s installment details his career as both a high-ranking 
Soviet diplomat and an agent for the CIA until 1978 
The excerpts were chosen by TIME’s Washington bureau 
chief, Strobe Talbott, who translated and edited the memoirs of 
Nikita Khrushchev. The latest project required a special ap- 
proach, Talbott says, “precisely because it does come from the 
world of espionage, where deception and illusion are common- 
place. Those of us working on the project thought it important 
to verify the bona fides of the author and, as far as it was possi- 
ble, his story.” As State Department correspondent and diplo- 
matic correspondent during the 1970s, Talbott had covered sto- 


Not so long ago, 
it would have cost you $1,000 for a bottle of Baileys. 


You would have had to fly all the way to Ireland to 
get it. Now, just a few years after it was first imported, 
more Baileys is bought & served & shared & given 
than any other liqueur in the world. 

Baileys? It must be magic. 


4 Proof © 1984 





Shevchenko and Talbott confer in Washington 


ries about defectors, agents and double 
agents—and the tricky business of telling 
them apart. Says Talbott: “I went back toa 
number of sources from that realm, some 
of whom, it turned out, had been watching 
Shevchenko closely for years. All indica- 
tions came back positive: Shevchenko was 
authentic and reliable.” 

After he had boiled the 378-page book 
down to the two excerpts, Talbott met 
with Shevchenko to interview him for the 
introductions and review certain editor- 
ial problems. Reporter-Researcher Anne 
Hopkins, who independently checked 
verifiable material in the excerpts, also 
spoke with the author. “Even when he 
was On vacation in the Caribbean,” she 
says, “he would keep in touch by phone.” 

The project was supervised by Executive Editor Ronald 
Kriss, who has helped excerpt the memoirs of Kissinger, Carter, 
former Secretary of State Alexander Haig and Historian 
Theodore White for TIME. “It’s always fascinating to look in 
these windows on history,” he says. “What we're trying to do is 
give our readers fresh insights and illuminations of the news, a 
dimension that is almost impossible to achieve by even the best 
weekly journalism.” 
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The Original Irish 
Cream® Liqueur. 









THINGS WE CAN'T KEEP QUIET ABOUT. 














— 
You'd need a fast horse and a dark night 
to sieal one of our agents. 

You'd be surprised how many companies try to recruit our agents. 
And it’s no wonder. Our exclusive agents know the inside outs of life 
insurance planning like a cowboy knows the range. They also know if they 
worked for somebody else they couldn’t offer Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
innovative low-cost life insurance plans and outstanding dividends. 

We have the largest proportion of college graduates and Chartered 
Life Underwriters in the business. Many hold degrees in law or accounting. 
They are extensively trained, trusted family and business i insurance advisers 


who know that performance is easier to sell than expectations when 
they're dealing with smart investors. It’s why we want to keep 


them. It’s why they want to stay. 
And it’s why other ¢ ompanies Northwestern 
want to steal them away. } 

So, lots of luck, folks. Our The Quiet Company® 
agents know a good thing when ulet 
they sell it. aes 


A tough act to follow — 


surety many Mibwau 












ALL GREAT WRITERS 
HAVE DISTINCTIVE 
STYLES. 


SINCE 1846 


Our Selectip™ Pen offers three of therr 
medium, fine. or extra fine tips. Writing with 
your choice 's a Gistinct pleasure 
Priced from $18 
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Second Term 


To the Editors: 

It is comforting to see the Reagan Ad- 
ministration cutting back on expenses like 
the rest of us by reducing the cost of the 
1985 Inaugural celebration from $16 mil- 
lion to $11 million [NATION, Jan. 28]. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer a simple ceremony 
in the Oval Office, followed by a toast 
and a few hors d'oeuvres. Then everyone 
could get back to work on reducing the 
national debt. 

Valerie A. Beatty 
Birmingham 


A permanent building should be used 

for presidential Inaugurations. It is a 

waste of taxpayers’ money to build an ex- 

pensive platform that is used only for a 
few hours and then torn down. 

Jerry Johnson 

Bloomington, Minn. 


THE SECOND TERM 


A Fresh Agenda * A New Lineup 





Undoubtedly President Reagan con- 
tinues to play to the crowds. However, he 
does believe in the virtues that made our 
country great, and should be applauded 
for stating his faith. Criticize him if you 
must for some of his policies; I find fault 
with them too. But praise him for his ide- 
alism and the courage to state his beliefs. 

John A. King 
Encino, Calif. 


Reagan's second term will no doubt be 
more of the same: the haves squeezing all 
they can out of the have-nots. 

Jana Smith 
Norcross, Ga. 


In your report on the food available at 
the Inaugural, you refer to the party called 
A Taste of America as an “eat-all-you- 
want feed.” This description is insulting 
and gives the impression that there were 
troughs of food into which each person 
dipped his spoon. In fact, this banquet 








highlighted some of the best restaurants in | 


the country as well as 30 wineries. Oregon 
trout mousse with California Chardonnay 
or Florida blacksmith pie followed by 





New York State champagne is hardly 

“less tony” than the beef pot pie served at 
the fancy catered affairs. 

Michael C. Wallington 

Gibsonia, Pa. 





Sharonvs. Time (Contd.) 


The American system of justice bends 
over backward to protect the freedom of 
the press, It is one of democracy’s hall- 
marks—and the sole reason that TIME es- 
caped a libel judgment in the Sharon case 
(PRESS, Feb. 4]. Your protestations of vic- 
tory and lack of self-evaluation are un- 
seemly and inappropriate. 

Barry A. Kemelhor 
Rockville, Md. 


It is difficult to investigate and report 
news stories like the massacre in the Pal- 
estinian refugee camps that prompted 
General Ariel Sharon’s libel suit against 
TIME. Your magazine does provide bal- 
anced reporting. The press has many hon- 
est people who are trying to identify the 
good and the bad in this world, and they 
should be commended for their efforts. 
Certainly mistakes are made and dis- 
agreements occur, but there can be no 
doubt that a free press serves us well in the 
honest endeavor for truth. 

Steve Lampman 
Liverpool, N.Y. 


Thanks in part to TIME’s irresponsible 
reporting, we in Israel can look forward to 
having Ariel Sharon as our Prime Minis- 
ter within the next five years. 

Mitchell S. Herczeg 
Jerusalem 


In asking for the facts only, many of 
the press’s critics want to be spared having 
to think about the contradictions and nu- 
ances inherent in the free flow of informa- 
tion. The truth these people seek is pre- 
packaged, sanitized and Government 
approved. But before Americans waive 
their right to know or allow generals to in- 
timidate the press into impotence, we 
should remember that the Soviets also 
have a word for truth. It is Pravda. 

Coleman A. Lollar 
New York City 








Searching Students 


Asa high school senior, I resent the Su- 
preme Court decision that allows school of- 
ficials to search students [EDUCATION, 
Jan. 28]. At 18, we can vote and in time of 
war protect our nation, but on school prem- 
ises we are noteven granted the privacy ofa 
purse or a pocket. Something must be done 
tomaintain an educational environment at 
school, but infringing on Fourth Amend- 
ment rights is not the way to do it. 

Rozanne E. Zych 
Massillon, Ohio 


The Supreme Court has obviously de- 
termined that to be considered a “person” 
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Now The Neat Look can be your look 
with Vitalis® Men's Haircare products. 
Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis makes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy -looking hair, 
use Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis Clear Gel. 
Fora fuller, thicker, natural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Texture. 

For soft manageable hair all day that 
never looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis 
Super Hold’’or Regular Hold Pump. 


VITALIS 


America’s Great Classic 
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WELL TAKE YOU TOA BETTER 
WORLD OF FLYING. “3 


At TWA, the point isn’t just to get you where you're going. 
It's to offer you a better way of getting there. 


Carry that thought to its limit, and 






















Attics : PLACE FOR 
wy ll discover the difference between CARRY-ONS THAN 
ying and leading the way. UNDER YOUR FEET 


Say, for example, you're travelling 
across the Atlantic. TWA is 
introducing a 747 Business Class seat that makes all the 

others obsolete. Our new Business Lounger tilts 
to cradle you in comfort. The footrest adjusts to 
your height. And it’s the widest seat in the sky. 


———— : ts: 

AWHOLENEWANGLE ney. On every TWA 17 | 
ON BUSINESS CLASS f Seah tN ak 

COMFORT rom Coach to First Class, f 

See eee VOU! Ging Dig Spacious 
bins overhead. So you can store your 
i carry-on luggage above, and have more room 
to stretch out your legs below. 





















There's an even better world of flying in inir die ANS SE ONLY BONUS 
store for you if you're a frequent flyer. . a . PROGRAM 


Because with TWA, you can earn free THAT GIVES 
travel awards to almost anywhere — even 
a free trip around the world. No other 
airline offers you that. But then... 
We often have a leg up on the compe- 
tition. And our First Class Sleeper-Seat*” 9 
— isno exception. On every TWA widebody, you can stretch out the length of 
MORE ee four windows. Put your feet up. And relax in a wealth of space. 
ha ONE OF US At TWA, each and every one of us is taking that extra step to make 
= = _ flying the best it can be for you. So call your travel agent or TWA. 
We can even reserve your seat and give you ——— - 
fs your roundtrip boarding passes in advance. RE he ot THE, 
Come to a better world of FIRST ( 
1 flying. Others may follow. But 
you can always look to us to 
\ lead the way. 


» LEADING THE WAY TWA. 
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tiv ve ou’ vital 
business accessories 


exec professionals rely on. Professionals 
know quality. That's why they insist on execulive® 

brand business pads. Extra stiff back cover for easier use and 

heavy-weic ight bond paper are just two of the features that make 

4) 4) jo > > h a 

: wd ‘ 7 the nee = a joice. execu li ve" 

Sold at drug, food and variety stores. by Stuart Hall, 

Kansas City, Missouri 64108 
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| for himself. The problem of South Africa 





Letters 


| one has to be not only out of the womb but 


out of high school. It seems strange that a 

school principal now has more power 
than a police officer. 

Jack Edwin Norris 

Cincinnati 


I was mortified by the Supreme Court 
decision that lets a school administrator 
searcha studenton the basis of“reasonable | 
grounds for suspecting that the search will | 
turn up evidence that the student has vio- 
lated either the law or the rules of the 
school.” Asa student, I am required to re- 
port to school and upon arrival must sur- | 
render all rights that other citizens have . 

James Green 
Princeton, N.J. 


The Supreme Court’s decision is cor- 
rect. Ifany student is carrying contraband 
that is either against school rules or will 
endanger the lives of other students, that 
student should be searched. 

Douglas Richards 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


Mamelukes and Colts 


Your article concerning the replace- 


the oldest weapon in the U.S. military ar- 

senal [NATION, Jan. 28]. In actuality, the 

Mameluke Sword, still carried by Marine 
Corps officers, dates back to 1826. 

Perry E. Hall 

Second Lieutenant, U.S.M.C. 

Quantico, Va. 


Kennedy in South Africa 
Congratulations to Senator Edward 

Kennedy on his recent visit to South Afri- 

ca [WORLD, Jan. 21]. He has seen things 


would have been solved if the Reagan Ad- 
ministration had been willing to stop mili- 
tary shipments, ban American invest- 
ment and even more important, place 
economic sanctions on South Africa as 
was done to Poland. 
Aaron A. Udokang 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


It shows enormous arrogance when a 
U.S. Senator will travel about South 
Africa condemning that government for 
not adopting racial policies that we in 
America began to accept only in the last 
twenty years. } 





Robert J. Charles 
Bridgman, Mich. 


The difference between President 
Reagan and the liberals is that the 
President proposes constructive engage- 
ment with South Africa and confron- 
tation with the Soviets, while the 
liberals would rather confront South 
Africa and constructively engage with 
the Soviets. 

Peter Haley 
Seattle 
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~~ Ever since Stalin created his fearsome Red Falcons 
Be Soviet dogma has decreed: “More is better’ But don’t 
be fooled into thinking that this was merely an order 
to get more planes into the air 
Then and now, “More” means not resting until 
you've got the most sophisticated aircraft in the sky 
‘More” means putting the best-trained, fiercest men at the controls 
SO that you can utilize your incredible hardware. “More” means 
exerting your influence on a global scale with an . 
arsenal the likes of which the world has never known 
The Soviet Air Force, the exciting introduction to 
the EPIC OF FUGHT series from TiME-LiFE BOOKS, gives 


you o comprehensive view of the history, 
hardware and men that have 


made the Soviet Air Force 
the awesome power 

itis today. Examine it 

for 10 days FREE. Keep 

it and pay just $13.95 


THE EPIC 
OF FLIGHT 


OUBLE IS, HE’S NOT ONE OF OURS. 


NOBODY'S BEEN TRAINED BETTER. 
NOBODY FLIES MORE aDVAaNCeD 


» 


plus shipping handling. You'll receive other books, including 
The Fighting Jets, America in the Air War and more, about one 
every other month. Keep only those you like. Cancel anytime. Order 
today by mailing the attached card 


| EXAMINE THE SOVIET AIR FORCE 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE. 
| f card is missing, mail to: Time-Life BOOKS, Time Life Building, 
Chicago, IL 60611 
YES, | would like to examine The Soviet Air Force as my 


introduction to THE Epic OF FUGHT series. Please send it to me 
for 0 FREE 10-day trial 


Also send me future volumes under terms described in 
this ad 

















It's a 26-page world tour, An 
international fact-finder that 
ranks the 500 largest indus- 
trials and 100 largest banks 
outside the U.S., along with 


the 50 lar 
in the id 


And it ranks them all in 

the same useful style as 
the FORTUNE and 
FORTUNE Service 500 


For added insight, we've 
included a special analysis 
on the overall performance 
of the world economy. 


And the cost is na $7 per 
copy ($6 each for orders of 
50 or more), 


To order, simply send your 
check to FORTUNE World 
Business Directory, 250 W. 
49th St., NY, NY 10019. 
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Letters 





Airborne Army 


In your report on the sale of F-16 fight- 
er jets [NATION, Jan. 21] you say that the 
Army pays $16.6 million for the plane. The 
Army does not use F-16s. It is the Air Force 
that does. 

Brian Jungen 
Farmville, Va. 


Coke's One-Upmanship 
Although Coca Cola is replacing Per- 
rier as the drink in the Tour de France 
race [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Jan. 28], it 
should be remembered that Perrier water 
was also apparently carried by the Ger- 
mans in their U-boats during World War 
II. Notes taken from survivor reports 
state that a lifeboat containing 18 survi- 
vors from the American ship S.S. West 
Notus, which was sunk June 1, 1942, were 
approached by the U-404 and were given 
“a bottle of Perrier mineral water and a 
piece of paper with the course of 275° to 

Cape Hatteras.” 

Elizabeth K. Gibson 
Boca Grande, Fla. 





Svetlana’s Saga 


Your article on Stalin’s daughter 
Svetlana [WORLD, Jan. 28] was the first I 
have read that thoroughly explained 
what happened during her fifteen-year 
stay in the U.S. and why she returned to 
the Soviet Union last October. Her story 
could be considered a black comedy were 
it not for the way she has ruined her 
daughter’s life. 

Michael Shane Owen 
San Francisco 


One can only pity this troubled wom- 
an. Svetlana Alliluyeva came to the U.S. 
seeking freedom and liberation from her 
father’s legacy. Yet she seemed to exer- 
cise the characteristics of Dictator Stalin 
that made him one of the most feared men 
in the world. 

Reginald Meneses 
Catonsville, Md. 


The superb article on Svetlana shows 
that the casualties ascribed toa tyrant like 
Stalin cannot be measured easily. For the 
millions who suffered and died, there 
were millions more who were psychologi- 
cally damaged. 

Scott H. Lushbough 
Houston 


Life Without Latin 

I was amused by Reader Joseph J. Jir- 
an’s argument [LETTERS, Jan. 28] that 
Latin is best left out of today’s curriculum 


and that computer languages develop stu- 
dents’ mental discipline better. He writes, 
“The study of Latin is best reserved for ro- 
mantics, candidates for cloisters and yup- 
pies craving another trivial pursuit.” The 
same sentence without the Latinate words 











Poverty is hunger 
and a little girl 
growing old too fast. 


Elena is barely six. But hunger 
and despair have already left their 
mark on her little face. 

Living in a crowded hut with 
no heat or water, she has only one 
meal a day of thin soup. Through 
our sponsorship plan, Elena, or a 
child like her, can have a better diet, 
clothes, medical attention, schooling. 

Your help can light up not only 
a little face, but an entire life. 
Seeeeeeeseee82e8889 


Write to: Mrs, Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T2E5, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© I wish to sponsor a Oboy, Dgirl, in 
O Asia, CO) Latin America, () Middle East, 
0 Africa, USA, 0 Greatest Need. 

© I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 1), the 
first month (), Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

D I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

© Please send me further information. 

O If for a group, please specify. 





Coarch. Clan Girt School Bemnen ote 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ary ‘STATE ta 
O Ck/Money Order © Visa 0 MasterCard 
Card # Exp. Date___ 


Signature 


CHILDREN, INC. 


U.S. gifts are fully tax deductible. 
Annual financial statements are available upon request. 
ee 
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hatch-back 


\hach-bak\ n|SeeVolkswagen Golf| 


1: Anew Volkswagen that offers extraordinary versa- 
tility. 2: Anew Volkswagen that’s German engineered 
for outstanding performance and responsive han- 
dling. 3: Anew Volkswagen that’s aerodynamically 
designed for a surprisingly quiet ride. 4: Anew 
Volkswagen that seats a family of five comfortably. 
5: Anew Volkswagen that carries up to 40 cubic feet of 
cargo: 6: Anew Volkswagen that’s built to last, and 
backed by Volkswagen’s new 2-year Unlimited- 
mileage Protection Plan. 7: A new Volkswagen that'll 
undoubtedly soon be copied. ) It’s not a car. 

The new Golf. $6990. It’s a Volkswagen. 


2ge@, limited warranty o res; 3-year unlimited mileag perforatic US. 
ng, excluding tox id transporta’ fuel we mode! os shown (full-wheel covers 
elts sor 


,, title, dealer prep, and t tion: $6,990 for 2-door fuel-injected gasolir 
sibelts save lives.] © 1984 Volkswagen of America. For details call 1-800-85-VOLKS. 


tWith rear seatback down 
decler for details. *Manufacturer’s F 
optional at extra cost); $6. 












WE'LL TAKE ON 
ANY EXCUSE 
YOU HAVE FOR NOT 

OPENING AN IRA. 


“Saving for retirement isn’t one of my priorities.” 


You're not alone. Most people open an IRA to save on income taxes. Any amount you 
put in is deductible from your gross income. If you're single and contribute 
$2,000, for example, reducing your taxable income from $30,000 to $28,000, you'd pay $648 less 
in taxes. And your investment would earn tax free until retirement. 


“T can’t afford an IRA anyway.” 


Remember, the money you pay in taxes will be gone forever. So why pay more 
than you have to? Besides, at Citicorp Savings you can start small. Open our Expandable IRA 
with just $100 and work up to your maximum contribution $100 or more at a time. 


“T can find better investments.” 


Very few. You see, our fixed rate IRA CDs of 1 year or longer 
earn rates 4% higher than the current rate on our regular CDs. And when you add 
your tax savings, the overall yield on your IRA is even higher. 


“There are too many IRAs out there, I can't decide’ 


Deep down, IRAs are pretty much the same. It’s the offers surrounding them that can be confusing. 
Ours, however, is simple. With clear advantages. A wide range of terms. Rates 4% higher 
than our regular CDs (for the entire term, not just a limited ‘bonus’). Interest compounded daily for yields 
among the highest anywhere. And, as always, the security of FSLIC insurance. 


“T don’t have time to open one.” 


Sure you do, it’s quick and painless at Citicorp Savings. Just call 977-5219 
and we'll send you a simple form. You'll send it back with a deposit. That’s it. 








If you have any questions about IRAs in general or ours in particular, call our [RA Hotline at 977-5219 (outside area 
code 312, call collect). We'll tell you exactly how much an IRA can cut your tax bill given your income bracket. And give you 
an IRA forecast for an astonishing look at the growth of your investment over the years. If you'd rather talk to our IRA ex- 
perts in person, visit one of our 60 convenient offices statewide. Opening an IRA at Citicorp Savings is so easy, there’s really 
no reason not to do it. If we haven’t covered your excuse yet, call us. We'll gladly take it on. 


Annual IRA contribution limits apply. Interest compounded daily on all IRA investments except for $100,000 Negotiable Rate Certificates. A substantial interest penalty is 
required for early withdrawal from CDs. IRS penalties may also apply. /«% interest rate offer available 1/1/85-4/15/85. 
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FSLC Main Office: Dearborn and Madison, Chicago, 1-(312) 977-5000. And 59 other convenient offices statewide 
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HOW A STUDENT 
WHO COULDN'T LEARN 
TAUGHT EVERYONE 
AN IMPORTANT LESSON. 


Matthew Francisco has a learning disability. And no matter what his parents 
and teachers did, his problem only worsened. 

Finally Matthew’s mother got in touch with the Minnesota Association for 
Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities, a United Way supported agency. 

Before long Matthew was solving problems in school instead of just being one. 
As the Franciscos can attest, United Way does a lot in your community 
And what makes it all work are generous contributions from people 
like yourself, 
Matthew, his parents and his teachers thank you. So do we 





TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fo] @eiglelale|-MelMelelel(-t 1 Belel-15] Customer Inquires 
At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] Bint-Mie)inic- male slel-leeelelehi—o 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 





Letters 
would read: “The of is best for, for craving 
another.” The acronym yuppies is a hy- 
brid, two-thirds Latin; therefore I am 
counting it as Latin. 
Heinz Woehlk 
Kirksville, Mo 





Cuddling 


If Ann Landers were to do a deeper 


| study of her letter writers’ love-making 
| preferences [SEXES, Jan. 28], she would 


probably tell us that the 72% of women 
who said that they preferred cuddling to 
“the act” are those who do not now re- 
ceive any tenderness from their mates 
The women who enjoy “the act” are those 
whose lovers work at making sex what it 
is supposed to be: the most totally pleasur- 


| able, mutual, relationship-binding, ex- 


pressive action that there can be between 
two people. 
(The Rev.) Jim Glynn 
Arlington Heights, Ill 


I have grown tired of hearing women 
constantly complain about how unful- 
filled and lackluster their sex lives are and 
how insensitive men are to their so-called 
needs. Three cheers for Chicago Tribune 
Columnist Mike Royko for speaking out 


| on the behalf of the other 49% of the pop- 





ulation, the 112,000,000 “selfish” males in 

our country. Royko is right when he says, 

“nobody ever asks us about our needs, our 

frustrations,” our feelings about the 
American woman 

Richard D. Perry 

Ashland, Maine 


There are plenty of men who are will- 
ing and capable of being tender and do 
care about a woman’s needs. Unfortu- 
nately, there are today so many women 
who have become irate and vindictive in 
the name of feminism that it seems im- 
possible that any man could satisfy them 
There is nothing romantic about a femi- 
nist. Women need to stop blaming men 
for their problems and start working with 
them to find a solution. 


Brian D. Hamby 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


My fellow Sensitive Men and I are in 
a bit of a quandary: What is one supposed 
to think about the women who prefer cud- 
dling and “the act”? Short of being tongue 
in cheek about it, we believe the two 
things go hand in hand, so to speak. In 
any case, we do implore the 90,000-plus 
respondents who prefer cuddling to com- 
municate with their mates, not Ann 
Landers, for the answer. They might just 
find that it would be loverly 
Bruce Rogowski 
Norwalk, Conn. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 


| New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 


er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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& King Fahd and President Reagan meeting at Cancun, Mexico, 1981 


Man’ distinguishing characteristic is the ability to think 
.and through thinking to cooperate. 


Ibn Khaldtin (1332-1406) 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Cooperation has helped Saudi Arabia and the United 


VY Jeddah Islamic Port 


In the mid-205, a pair of prize 
Arabian horses was exchanged for the 
expertise of an American geologist. 

It was the beginning of a singular rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and Saudi Arabia. 

The U.S. is now Saudi Arabia’s 
largest trading partner and has been 
ever since World War II. In turn, 
America enjoys one of its few favorable 
balances of international trade with us. 

In just the last dozen years, Saudi 
purchases of American products have 
snowballed from well under a billion 
dollars a year, and have reached a peak 
of $9 billion annually. Goods and ser- 
vices flow from every state in the U.S. 
to our shores; a process that involves 
hundreds of thousands of American 
workers. 

Just how much has Saudi Arabia 
grown in the last fifty years? 

Perhaps the best measure is the fact 
that we now play a vital role in helping 
to maintain the strength of the global 
economy and worldwide political 
stability. 

Each year for the last five years, 
Saudi Arabia has devoted 5 to 10% of 
its income to helping other countries 
less fortunate. 

Private enterprise and paying our 
Own Way are as important to Saudis as 
they are to Americans. 

Looking to the future, then, it’s clear 
that continued cooperation between 
the United States and Saudi Arabia is 
more important today than ever. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


States grow together. 


V King Saud University in Riyadh 


J King Khalid International Airport in Riyadt 


VY Secondary-level student, Dar El-Hanan School, Jeddah V Kindergarten student in Dar El-Hanan School, Jeddah 





ADVERTISEMENT 


No nation in history has come as far 
as fast as Saudi Arabia. 


Consider: since 1978 our children 
have witnessed the opening of a new 
school every three weeks and the build- 
ing of 5 major universities. In the last 
decade, 600 rural and urban hospitals 
have been built. 

Education, like dental and medical 
care, is free to all Saudi citizens. 

We have no income tax, virtually no 
crime rate. 

Superhighways link our cities. 
Ultramodern airports, seaports and 
sophisticated telecommunications con- 
nect us with the world. 

Just as surely, our past and future are 
bound by two great traditions: Islamic 
faith and family ties. 

Today, Saudi Arabia is a modern 
nation, growing with a clear vision of 
the goals ahead, guided by the wisdom 
of His Majesty King Fahd. 


Royal Embassy of Saudi Arabia, Wash., D.C 


/ King Khalid Eye Hospital, Rryadh 






V Students at the Al Riyadh Schoo! in Riyadh 


VGrand Mosque at Makkah 
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when | planned to 


retire before fifty 


this is the business 
that made it possible 


a true story by John B. Haikey 


Starting with borrowed money 
Duraclean gave me the opportunity for 
In eight years | sold 
out at a profit and retired. 


financial security... 


“Not until | was forty did | make 
up my mind that | was going to 
retire before ten years had 
passed. To do that, | decided 
that | had to start a business of 
my own. But! had only a small 
amount of borrowed money to 
start with. 


“| investigated a lot of businesses 
offered as franchises. | wanted 
the guidance of an experienced 
company with an established 
name that had national 
recognition. 


“| found that the Duraclean 
franchise offered what | had 
been looking for. 








“You can choose from three 
dealership options, starting as 
low as $3,900 down. Your total 
investment ranges from $9,800 
to $19,800. Financing is available 
for those who qualify. 


“| could work it as a one-man 
business to start, and operate 
from my home. No office or shop 
or other overhead, no salaries 
to pay. Equipment was easy to 
work with. 


“So | started. | took the wonderful 
training furnished by the 
company. When | was ready | 
followed the simple plan 
outlined in the training. 


“What is Duraclean? It’s an 
exclusive patented process for 
on-location cleaning of furniture, 
carpets and draperies. 





a 


“Furniture dealers and depart- 
ment stores refer their customers 
to the Duraclean Specialist. 
Insurance men say Duraclean 
can save them money on water 
damage and fire claims. Hotels, 
motels, specialty shops and big 
stores make annual contracts 
for keeping carpets and 
furniture clean. 


“Well, that’s the business | was 
able to start with such a small 
investment. That's the business 
| built up over a period of eight 
years. And, that’s the business 
| sold out at a substantial profit 
before | was fifty.” 


Would you like to have the 
freedom and independence 
enjoyed by Mr. Haikey? 
Let us send you the 
facts. Mail the coupon, 
and you'll receive all 
the details, absolutely 
without obligation. 
When you receive our 
illustrated booklet, you'll 
learn how we show you STEP 
BY STEP how to get customers. 
Don't delay. Mail the coupon now. 


€P> Duraclean 


%% International 


The first step—send 
for FREE Booklet today! 
DURACLEAN International, Inc. 


5-9x2 Duraclean Bidg.. Deerfield, IL 60015 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION send tree booklet that 
tells how | can have a Duraciean business. 


PLEASE PRINI 


Name 


Adaress 





City 





State 


| 
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= Nation 
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“Let’s Get Started”’ 


The State of the Union message heralds a ‘second American Revolution’ 


undits and political phrasemakers 
have used the term Reagan Revo- 
lution for years as shorthand for 
the policy goals set early in the 
Administration. Last week, without sig- 
nificantly changing his objectives, Reagan 
decided to rename the cause. In his annual 
State of the Union address to Congress 
and the nation, in which he clearly hoped 
to set the agenda for his final term in elec- 
tive office, Reagan hailed the dawning ofa 
“second American Revolution of hope 
and opportunity.” In rhetoric that was al- 
most flamboyantly rhapsodic, the Presi- 
dent described his vision as “a revolution 
carrying us to new heights of progress by 
pushing back frontiers of knowledge and 
space; a revolution of spirit that taps the 
soul of America, enabling us to summon 
greater strength than we've known.” 
Reagan’s State of the Union message 
was In many ways a restatement of his 
second Inaugural Address, only delivered 
with more polish. The President in effect 
used the prime-time opportunity togive the 
hard sell to his major programs: tax reform 
without revenue increases, a continuation 
of the military buildup in tandem with 
arms-control talks and a determination to 
proceed with the controversial Star Wars 
antimissile defense. If there was any mod- 
erately fresh emphasis, it was on reaching 
out to minorities and the poor, albeit on the 
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terms that the President has always advo- 
cated: that economic growth is the key to 
leaving no one behind. Said Reagan 
“There must be no forgotten Americans.” 

The State of the Union address came 
during a week of extraordinary economic 
and political activity in Washington. On 
Monday the President sent to Congress his 
budget proposal for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next Oct. |, and it was anything but 
cheery. In an effort to curb the deficit 
monster, Reagan asked for a total spend- 
ing increase of just 1.5%, the lowest such 
rise in 21 years, which would force severe 
cutbacks or the outright cancellation of 
many domestic programs. The proposed 
slashes in spending sent out shock waves to 
states and cities across the nation, as Gov- 
ernors and mayors calculated the drastic 
effects on their budgets. Many members of 
Congress, including some Republicans, 
voiced indignation that the otherwise aus- 
tere budget calls for a 13% increase in de- 
fense spending and vowed to force the 
Pentagon to share the fiscal burden 

The first concentrated uproar over 
budget-based sacrifices was not long in 
arriving. In testimony before a Senate 
committee, Budget Director David Stock- 
man decried the rapid growth in agricul- 
tural subsidies, which would be severely 
reduced under Reagan’s spending propos- 
al, and military retirement costs, which 


would not. Spokesmen for the two constit- 
uencies expressed outrage at being singled 
out as budget busters, and Stockman’s dis- 
missal was demanded 

Within the House chamber, site of the 
State of the Union speech, the President’s 
arrival was preceded immediately by that 
of the Cabinet, led by Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Secretary of Defense Cas- 
par Weinberger and Treasury Secretary 
James Baker. Ironically, Stockman drew 
a seat just in front of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who seemed amused at the coinci- 
dence, as did Stockman’s seatmate, White 
House Counsellor Edwin Meese. Some- 
what surprisingly, Reagan barely men- 
tioned the budget in his address, and he 
said nothing at all about the sacrifices 
that it would surely seek from nearly 
everyone. On the contrary, he dwelt at 
length on what he regards as an almost 
boundless future for the US.: “There 
are no constraints on the human mind, 
no walls around the human spirit, no bar- 
riers to our progress except those we our- 
selves erect.’ 

In specific terms, the President swept 
away any remaining doubts that he would 
press for a tax-simplification plan this 
year along the lines of the program draft- 
ed by former Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan, now White House chief of staff. 
While still withholding a total endorse- 





ment of the Regan proposal, which has 
won wide support but also vehement op- 
position from some lobbying and special- 
interest groups, Reagan came closer than 
ever before to giving it his stamp of ap- 


proval. The scheme, he said, is “an excel- 
lent reform plan whose principles will 
guide the final proposal we will ask you to 
enact.” With the President’s encourage- 
ment, Baker will now begin serious nego- 
ulations on Capitol Hill, looking for tax- 
reform consensus among Democrats as 
well as Republicans 

In other economic matters, Reagan 
called for a new round of negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and its trading partners 
within a year in an effort to combat grow- 
ing protectionism. For the fourth straight 
year the President called for the creation 
of “enterprise zones,” pockets of high un- 


| American heroes: Nguyen and Hale 
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employment where businesses would re- 
ceive tax benefits for creating jobs. The 
State of the Union speech coincided with 
Reagan’s 74th birthday, and the Presi- 
dent took note of the event by turning to 
House Speaker Thomas O'Neill, seated 
behind him, and saying, “Tip, you could 
make that a birthday present.” 

Continued resolve was the familiar by- 
word in military affairs. “Our determina- 
tion to maintain a strong defense has influ- 
enced the Soviet Union to return to the 
bargaining table,” said Reagan, referring 
to the new round of arms negotiations 
scheduled to begin next month in Geneva 
He termed the two-year-old Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI), better known as Star 
Wars, “the most hopeful possibility of the 
nuclear age,” because it would provide a 
nonnuclear defense against ballistic mis- 
siles. As for the argument of SDI detractors 
that the technology envisioned for such a 
system would take decades to develop, 
Reagan stated impatiently, “The answer 
to that is: let’s get started.” It was a line 
that he had added by felt-tipped pen to a 
late draft of the speech 

Judged by the customary State of the 
Union standard, Reagan gave relatively 
short shrift to foreign policy. His most in- 
teresting assertion was to link U.S. sup- 
port of anti-Soviet guerrillas in Afghani- 
stan and the anti-Sandinista contras in 
Nicaragua with the right of any nation to 
protect itself from foreign aggression 
“Support for freedom fighters is self-de- 
fense,” he said, and “totally consistent” 
with the charters of the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations 
The President seemed to be building a le- 
gal case for Washington’s continued use 
of covert—and maybe even overt—aid in 
conflicts that it deems the result of Soviet 
mischief-making 

In what has become a trademark fea- 
ture of his State of the Union speeches, the 
President illustrated one of his main 
points with living, on-the-premises exam- 
ples. Near the end of his address, as proof 
that “anything is possible in America,” 
Reagan introduced two special guests 
seated with wife Nancy in the visitors’ 
gallery: Jean Nguyen, 21, a cadet at West 
Point whose family fled Viet Nam as refu- 
gees in 1974, and “Mother” Clara Hale, 
79, a Harlem social worker who special- 
izes in the care of heroin-addicted infants 
born of drug-abusing mothers. The Presi- 
dent had scouted both of these “American 
heroes” himself: he read about Hale in a 
magazine and noticed Nguyen in a brief 
TV appearance 

Members of Congress interrupted the 
speech 28 times with applause that was 
noticeably louder on the Republican than 
the Democratic side of the aisle. When it 
was over, the President was called back to 
the podium to receive an outsize birthday 
card and a rousing round of Happy Birth- 
day to You. Though Reagan got generally 
high marks for his effective delivery, 
many critics took him to task for the 
speech’s content. Lamented Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole, a Republican 
“I wish he had spent more time on the 








| Weinberger, right, with Shultz and Baker 


deficit.” Of course, Dole conceded, “when 
you have something that you're not proud 
of, you don’t raise it as the centerpiece of 
your speech.” Democratic House Speaker 
O'Neill jabbed harder still. With such an 
upbeat tone, Reagan was “not being hon- 
est with the American public,” he said 
The speech, added the 72-year-old 
O'Neill, counted for litthe more than the 
musings of “a kindly old man.” 

The official Democratic assessment of 
the state of the union, a 30-minute prere- 
corded TV film, was an oddly pallid pre- 
sentation. Based on the discussions of four 
informal “focus groups,” each made up of 
two elected officials and a dozen or so 
members of the public, the program was 
partly an exercise in self-criticism and 
partly a pep talk. Democratic officials de- 
fended the approach as an effective way 
of proving to voters that the party is en- 
gaged in a reappraisal of its appeal from 
the grass roots up. Said Mark Johnson, an 
official of the party’s House Congressio- 
nal Campaign Committee, which pro- 
duced the $100,000 film: “I think we 
should be applauded for recognizing some 
of the labels the Republicans threw at us 
and doing something about them 

No one is better at toasting the good 
times than Ronald Reagan, and few other 
Presidents have invested quite so much 
political capital in doing so. If Reagan 
really intends to lead the nation into a 
second American revolution of hope and 
opportunity, he will have to join the bud- 
get debate and other battles that were 
bursting around him last week. The Pres- 
ident had earned his right to a birthday 
evening of soaring spirits and celebratory 
prose. But birthdays come only once a 
year — By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
Laurence I. Barrett/Washington 
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Behind a stack of demonstration props, Stockman lectures a Senate committee 


On the Chopping Block 


The Administration unveils its new budget 


efore a stunned Senate committee 
a4 last week, Budget Director David 

Stockman, his voice full of scorn, de- 
rided the excesses of the military retire- 
ment system. “It’s a scandal; it’s an out- 
rage,” he said, adding that “institutional 
forces in the military are more concerned 
about protecting their retirement benefits 


| than they are about protecting the security 


of the American people.” Declared Stock- 
man: “When push comes to shove, they'll 
give up on security before they'll give up 
on retirement.” 

Then, like a general who seizes his en- 
emies’ weapons and turns them against 
his foes, Stockman grabbed some labeled 
boxes brought into the hearing room by 
Democratic Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum of Ohio, who had planned to use 
them as props for an attack on the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Brandishing one that car- 
ried the word VETERANS in black letters 
on its side, Stockman suggested that the 
$18 billion military pension plan, which 
covers 1.3 million military retirees, is an 
expenditure that could go on the congres- 
sional chopping block. “I'll probably be in 
hot water for saying it,” Stockman con- 
fessed, “but I'm going to say it because It’s 
about time it was said.” 

Stockman’s testimony, which also in- 
cluded an equally bristling condemnation 
of federal subsidies for farmers (see COVER 


| STORIES), drew immediate return fire. Said 


Arizona Republican Barry Goldwater, the 
new chairman of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee: “I found Mr. Stockman’s 


" —= 


remarks about as distasteful as anything 
I've heard coming out of this Administra- 
tion or any other.” The following day the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars sent an angry 
telegram to President Reagan announcing 
THE V.F.W. WILL NOT BE SATISFIED UNTII 
THE 4-F DRAFT-DODGING STOCKMAN HAS 
BEEN FIRED AND YOU HAVE REPUDIATED 
HIS VIEWS. (As a Harvard divinity student, 
Stockman received a 4-D deferment during 
the Viet Nam War.) 
The White House 


under the so far 


cautious guidance of new Chief of Staff 


Donald Regan, nervously edged away 
from Stockman’s declaration. though 
some in the West Wing secretly sympa- 
thized with it. The Budget Director 
said Press Secretary Larry Speakes 
“was expressing a personal opinion 
probably not shared by the Presi- 
dent.” Later, when asked in an inter- 
view with the Wall Street Journal 
whether he agreed with Stockman’s 
view of military pensions, the Presi- 
dent did not hedge. “No,” he said, “I 
have to think this is a litle different 
than any other pension program.” 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger was much tougher: he termed 
Stockman’s broadside “insulting and 
demeaning.” 

But what Stockman had 
achieved with his astonishing blunt- 
ness was to draw dramatic attention 
to the notion that even the most hal- 
lowed of government expenditures 
deserved stern examination—if 


Congress had the nerve. Nor were his re- 
marks inconsistent with the philosophy 
behind the President's budget, with its $51 
billion in reductions of outlays for almost 
every domestic program except Social Se- 
curity. Many groups who have never felt 
the full extent of the budget knife com- 
plained loudly about the proposed cuts 
Congress has already more than hinted to 
the President that he will not get many of 
the reductions he has asked for, nor all of 
his proposed increases for the military 


ot everyone on Capitol Hill quar- 
Al reled with what Stockman said. The 

military offers generous benefits: af- 
ter 20 years of service a retiree draws one- 
half of his final pay as his yearly pension; 
after 30 years, that stipend rises to three- 
fourths. With the costs of the military 
pension system jumping from $7.3 billion 
in 1976 to an estimated $18 billion in 
1986, Stockman’s tocsin drew attention to 
a painful problem. Said Congressman Les 
Aspin, the Wisconsin Democrat who 
heads the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee: “I would have said it differently, 
but Stockman is right. Military retirement 
is too expensive. The Pentagon has failed 
to grapple with this issue.” 

The Pentagon claims that the pension 
program is necessary to lure topflight re- 
cruits to the services. But critics assert that 
the plan encourages highly trained officers 
to retire early and start second careers. In 
1983, 90% of military retirees were youn- 
ger than 50, and some 200,000 of them 
were “double-dippers.” who had taken new 
Government jobs. Currently, a lieutenant 
colonel in his mid-40s who retires with 20 
years’ service receives $20,480 a year. Crit- 
ics of the system cite the 1984 Grace com- 
mission report, which said the military 
pension plan was six times as good as the 
best private-sector plan 

While Congress was scrutinizing the 
proposed budget, so too were local offi- 
cials and private citizens around the coun- 
try adversely affected by the President's 
planned domestic cuts. In submitting his 
budget proposal to Congress, Reagan had 
noted, “The single most difficult word for 
a politician to utter is a simple, flat no.” 
His budget utters that simple, flat no toa 





Regan holds a White House press conference 
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great many voters who pronounced a re- 
sounding yes to Ronald Reagan on Elec- 
tion Day: to middle-income parents who 
want to send their children to private col- 
leges, to businessmen who depend on 
loans to help them export products, to of. 
fice workers who commute by train, to re- 
tirees who are concerned about rising 
medical costs, and even to the violinist 
with the city orchestra who needs extra 
lime to rehearse Beethoven's Fifth. The 
new budget would make some of its larg- 
est reductions in programs that have gen- 
| erally benefited the middle class. More- 

over, with drastic cuts and the outright 

elimination of a variety of programs that 
| aid states and cities, local governments 


will be hit hard at a time when many of 


them are just recovering from Reagan's 

first-term cuts. New Jersey's Republican 
Governor Thomas Kean tersely described 
the budget cuts as “unacceptable, harsh 
not fair, not right.” 

Although some budget trims seemed 
obviously aimed at the middle class, such 
as cuts in funding for the National En- 
dowment for the Arts (“We're trading 
ballet for bombs,” said William Murphy 
former director of the United Performing 
Arts Fund of Milwaukee), other reduc- 
tions would hurt both lower- and middle- 
income families. One example: the Presi- 
dent's budget seeks to rein in Medicare, 
which after Social Security is the Govern- 
ment’s largest and fastest-growing entitle- 
ment program. By freezing reimburse- 
ments to doctors and hospitals at their 
present levels, the President would cut 
some $5 billion from projected 1986 costs 
Such a reduction would immediately 
touch the pocketbooks of physicians who 
treat Medicare patients. Fair enough, per- 
haps, but it would also have a detrimental 
impact on the elderly and retired who de- 
pend on a service that would be likely to 
decline in quality. Says Jack Meyer of the 
American Enterprise Institute: “There is 
no immediate financial pinch. But what 
you get is cheapened service 

The budget also calls for an increase in 
the cost of Medicare premiums paid by re- 
tirees: they would rise from 25% of the total 





Weinberger makes a point on Capitol Hill 
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At a budget hearing, Metzenbaum plays with boxes labeled with federal programs 


cost of medical expenses to 35% after five 
years. Says Meyer: “That's nota lot for the 
well-to-do, but for the average elderly citi- 
zen, it’s substantial,” States that have large 
pockets of the elderly, such as Florida and 
South Carolina, are particularly con- 
cerned about the limits the budget will also 
place on federal Medicaid payments, 
which are given only to the poor. The new 
plan would cap federal payments to states 
at $1.3 billion less than at present 

The Administration's proposal! to re- 
duce and restructure student aid and 
guaranteed student loans is also encoun- 
tering resistance. The student-loan pro- 
gram has become a virtual lifeline for 
many middle-income families, and cur- 
rently one out of every two freshmen re- 
ceives some federal aid. Reagan would 
like to cut the program by nearly a fourth, 
claiming that it helps too many affluent 
families send their children to expensive 
private colleges. The President would cut 
off grants, direct loans, and subsi- 
= dized jobs for students from families 
whose adjusted gross income ex- 
ceeds $32,500. The budget would re- 
duce loans by nearly $4 billion over 
the next three years and would place 
a $4,000 annual ceiling on aid to all 
students 

Katharine Hanson, executive 
director of the Consortium on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., calls the proposed re- 
duction in student aid “disastrous.” 
She estimates that 60% of all stu- 
dents receiving federal funds would | 
be affected. At Oberlin College, for 
example, half of the 2.700 students 
have guaranteed loans. According to 
James White, director of financial 
aid at Oberlin, half of those would be 
ineligible for borrowing under the 


new guidelines. As a result of the reduc- 
tions, says Ernest Smith, director of finan- 
cial assistance at the University of Miami, 
“students might start adhering to the 
‘shop-down’ theory, where they make de- 
cisions not on what the college offers but 
on what they could afford to pay.” 


usinessmen, a class previously 
Bors from Reagan's budget cuts, 

would feel the pinch under the Pres- 
ident’s new proposals. The budget would 
effectively extinguish the 32-year-old 
Small Business Administration, squeezing 
the availability of loans for start-up enter- 
prises and snuffing out what some have 
called America’s last bastion of middle- 
class entrepreneurship. The budget would 
end the SBA’s general lending program, at 
a saving of $1.5 billion. Although thou- 
sands of fledgling businessmen have tak- 
en advantage of the SBA’s $4 billion-a- 
year loan-guarantee program, there is a 
surprising dearth of support for it among 
small, independent businesses. The Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness found in a survey of its 500,000 mem- 
bers that roughly two-thirds would not be 
at all perturbed by the shuttering of the 
SBA. What does disturb a legion of brief- 
case-toting executives, though, is the pro- 
posed end of Government subsidies for 
Amtrak, the national passenger railroad 
(see ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

The budget would also dissolve the 
Export-Import Bank, which helps fi- 
nance foreign trade by U.S. corporations 
The Administration wants the private fi- 
nancial community, not the taxpayer, to 
help companies like General Electric, 
Bechtel Group and Westinghouse finance 
their sales abroad. The financial commu- 
nity contends that the end of Export- | 
Import would hamper international trad- | 
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these. We're talking cream-of-the-crop pickups inanS-15 ... wherever you go. You can equip 
from GMC. When “trucks” is your last an S-15 to haul a boat or snowmobile or 


name, you have to do trucks very well. 
We do. 

Our little S-15 is as stylish as can 
be. You can dress one up with distinc- 
tive new custom two-tone paint 
schemes, reflecting your own colorful 
personality. And equip it with the 
optional luxuries and amenities you'd 
expect in a Car. 


other stuff. Or convert to a camper. And 
be generally helpful. Look in the Yellow 
Pages for the GMC truck dealer nearest 
to you. Buckle yourself into a little fun, a 
little spirit, a littke something you've 
been missing. Add a little pickup to your 
life. For a free copy of GMC’s 28-page 
“How To Live Comfortably With A Truck,” 
please write to: GMC Truck Merchan- 
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participation may affect consumer cost 


absorbers that provide impres- ts five Cc See your dealer for qualification details. 
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ers who are struggling against a 
strong dollar, subsidized foreign 
| competition, and a growing U.S 
trade deficit 
Low-income families, al- 
ready bruised by the sweeping re- 
ductions of Reagan’s 1981 bud- 
get, would be hurt by slashes in 
the Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children program. AFDC, 
the main cash welfare plan, 
would be cut by $175 million out 
of an expected total of $7.4 bil- 
lion. In addition, the budget 
would bar payments to ablebo- 
died parents whose youngest 
child is 16 or older. The budget would ex- 
clude nutrition grants for school break- 
fasts and lunches to families of four whose 
income exceeds $19,000 a year 
The loudest laments about the budget 
are coming from the cities and states. The 
President would entirely eliminate federal 
revenue sharing, forcing state and local 
governments to assume greater responsi- 
bility and power, a guiding tenet of the Ad- 
ministration’s philosophy since its earliest 
days. The end of the 13-year-old program 
of revenue sharing would save $3.5 billion. 
According to Governors and state legisla- 
tors, the death of revenue sharing would 
wound states and localities where they can 
least afford it, in basic outlays for such ser- 
vices as police, education and sanitation 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Duka- 
kis, whose state is in a better position than 
most to weather such cuts, decries the pro- 
posal as “a cruel joke.” Says New Orleans 
| Mayor Ernest Morial, the president of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors: “In the name 
of deficit reduction, the budget proposes to 
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hurt a bit...” 


The loss of revenue sharing would 
abruptly discontinue mass-transit operat- 
ing subsidies (causing transit fares to rise 
almost everywhere). Subsidized housing 
construction for the poor and elderly would 


| be severely crunched, as would develop- 


ment block grants and job training. In 
many states, the check from the Federal 
Government goes directly to the day- 
to-day operating costs of such services as 
community hospitals and fire departments. 
Says Mayor Coleman Young of Detroit, a 
city that gets nearly 12% of its $1.58 billion 
budget from the Government: “If the bud- 
get is enacted, we would be faced with a 
new set of priorities: Do we cut off your 
right or left leg?” Without revenue sharing, 
Detroit would have to forgo a much needed 
plan to rehire 700 laid-off policemen. Mil- 
waukee would lose $12 million in federal 
funds. Says Wallace Burkee, director of 
that city’s community development agen- 
cy: “That's worth 350 policemen.” 

Many local officials find it puzzling 


cut or eliminate nearly every federal in- | Urban Development Action Grants 


vestment of benefit to the cities.” 











* development projects, hotels and 
econvention centers, thereby stim- 
Sulating economic growth. Says 
>Henry Miller, an administrative 
Officer to Adanta Mayor Andrew 
& Young: “I find it ironic that Rea- | 
gan would want to cut out UDAG, 
| because it is one federal program 

that is entirely consistent with his 
belief in public-private partner- 

ships.” City officials in Cleveland 
say that over the past five years 
$34 million in UDAGs were the 
catalyst for $168 million in private 
investment. 

The Administration's pro- 
posed budget does not tamper with Social 
Security, but Senator Robert Dole and other 
Republicans, intent on further reducing the 
deficit, are contemplating an assault on that 
program, as well as on Reagan’s other un- 
touchable, defense. Dole says the Republi- 
can plan for Social Security will be a one- 
year elimination of cost of living increases 
for pensioners, part ofa larger budget pack- 
age that would include other domestic cuts 
and reductions in the military. While many, 
if not most Congressmen agree that cuts 
must be made somewhere, plenty of Repub- 
lican lawmakers believe that along with 
deep domestic cuts, there must be signifi- 
cant reductions in military spending. 

“The President sees this budget as his 
last opportunity to restructure fundamen- 
tally the Government and reduce its 
size,” said Stockman last week. “We have 
made our choices. They are difficult. 
They are controversial. But there aren't 
many good alternatives.” Congress is just 
not going to take Stockman’s word for 








that the President wants to do away with | that. — By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Christopher Redman and Barrett Seaman/ 
| (UDAGs), which cities often use to finance | Washington, with other bureaus 
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suspected cost overruns, had been conducting an investiga- 
tion of the accessory. Roth was tipped off by a contractor in 
Washington State who had been asked to bid on the toilet 
unit in January. When the contractor learned that Lockheed 
Corp. was charging $34,560 for 54 toilet covers, he wrote a 
letter to Roth contending that the units could be purchased at 
most trailer-home sales outlets for about $25. 
. Ina cable to the Penta- 
Sgon last week, Lockheed 
> President Lawrence Kitchen 
minsisted that his company 
had made only a 13.4% profit 
on the units. Nevertheless, he 
eventually lowered the price 
of the covers to $100 apiece 
and gave the DOD a $29,165 
refund. “This action is in- 
tended to put to rest an artifi- 
cial issue,” said Kitchen, 
“that detracts from the criti- 
cally important ongoing re- 
view of the 1986 DOD bud- 
get.” Senator Roth, on the 
other hand, might have felt 
he was getting to the bottom 
of the whole defense-spend- 
ing issue. 



















Adjusting the Bottom Line 


brewer Secretary Caspar Weinberger was deep into a 
lengthy report before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the new Pentagon budget. He had just pointed out 
that the Department of Defense was the first to uncover such 
military expenditures as a 
$400 claw hammer and a 
$9,000 wrench when Maine’s 
Republican Senator William 
Cohen said, “I’m fascinated 
to hear all this, but I’m told 
‘ there’s now a problem with a 
$600 toilet seat.” This, Cohen 
deadpanned, “‘gives new 
meaning to the word throne.” 

The item in question was 
‘ not precisely a toilet seat but 
a corrosion-resistant plastic 
case that fits over a toilet. It is 
used aboard the Navy's P-3C 
Orion antisubmarine planes. 
Republican Senator William 
Roth of Delaware, chairman 
of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, which looks into Senator Roth helped flush out the infamous toilet unit 
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eal Trouble on the Farm 


As 15 losses mount, a bitter debate begins over the Government’ 's role 


= _ —_ ———— 


The hours are long 
and the work back- 
breaking. There al- 
. ways seems to be too 
much of something 
rain, sun, insects, sometimes even crops. 
The whole way of life almost seems an 
anachronism in a land of expressways and 
glass skyscrapers. But somehow the farm- 
er managed to get by, helped by his own 
skill and, for the past half-century, a sym- 
pathetic Government that kept a floor un- 
der the prices of major crops through fat 
years and lean. 

But now many farmers are not getting 
by. Foreign markets are disappearing, 
land values are tumbling, banks are hesi- 
tant to extend loans. The auctioneer’s 
hammer is falling on land and buildings 
held for generations by the same farm 
families; white crosses are appearing in 
Midwestern courthouse squares to com- 
memorate the growers forced out of busi- 
ness. And in Washington the Government | | 
is absorbed in a fierce debate about federal 
assistance to farmers. The issue: do most 
programs any longer make sense or, as the 
Reagan Administration contends, have 
they become an unjustifiable burden on 
| taxpayers while serving to undermine the 

economic security of rural America that 
they were designed to protect? 

The debate began last week with a 
verbal explosion touched off by—who 
else?—the Administration’s self-appoint- 
ed sayer-out-loud of the politically un- 
thinkable: Budget Director David Stock- 
man. At a Senate Budget Committee 
hearing, he was asked what relief the Ad- 
ministration was willing to extend to | 
farmers who are unable to repay their 
loans. His reply: “For the life of me, I can- 
not figure out why the taxpayers of this 
country have the responsibility to go in 
and refinance bad debt that was willingly 
incurred by consenting adults who went 

| out and bought farmland when the price 

| was going up and thought that they could 
get rich, or who went out and bought ma- 
chinery and production assets because 
they made a business judgment that they 
could make money.” If the Administra- 
tion did relent and help farmers to get 
loans renewed, he added, it would be in | 
the hope of winning votes for the sweeping 
rewrite of farm-price-support policies that 
Reagan is about to propose. Said Stock- 
man: “Basically we are threatened with a 
kind of blackmail.” 

That did it. “This Administration ob- 
viously doesn’t give a cocklebur for rural 
America,” stormed Democratic Senator 

| James Exon of Nebraska E. (“Kika”) 














€¢For the life of me I cannot figure out why the 
taxpayers of this country have the responsibility 
to go in and refinance bad debt that was willing- 
ly incurred by consenting adults who went out 
and bought farmland when the price was going 
up and thought that they could get rich... 99 
BUDGET DIRECTOR DAVID STOCKMAN 
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de la Garza, the Texas Democrat who 
heads the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, sneered that what Stockman was 
really saying was “Let's cut off the arms 
and legs of the patient. Then he'll be 30 
Ibs. lighter and less of a burden.” Farm 
Belt Republicans were equally outraged 
Senator Charles Grassley of Iowa, in a let- 
ter to Stockman, asked him to “please re- 
frain from sermonizing on the free mar- 
ket, which seems most hypocritical from a 


¢¢Please refrain from sermonizing on the free 
market, which seems most hypocritical from a 
Government that has been the root cause of the 


current farm-economy crisis.9 9 


IOWA SENATOR CHARLES GRASSLEY 
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Government that has been the root cause 
of the current farm-economy crisis.” 

The Administration failed to quell 
the uproar by announcing, the day after 
Stockman’s testimony, a change in the 
rules under which it is offering $650 
million in loan guarantees to banks that 
renew credit to debt-burdened farmers 
(the previous rules were so unattractive 
to rural bankers that they have accepted 
only $25 million in guarantees since the 
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program began last September). Biparti- 
san groups of legislators, claiming that 
tens of thousands of farmers face bank- 
ruptcy before they can get their crops 
planted this spring, readied bills to force a 
vastly greater expansion of loan guaran- 
tees. One measure being drafted by Grass- 
ley and his Kansas Republican colleague, 
Senator Nancy Kassebaum, would in- 
crease the amount available to $4 billion 
Exon and Oklahoma Democrat David 
Boren vowed a filibuster that would pre- 
vent the Senate from transacting any oth- 
er business until it passed some such bill 

In the midst of that battle, an even 
bigger bomb will go off. The Administra- 
tion next week will send Congress a bill to 
begin dismantling the whole structure of 
crop loans, cash subsidies and acreage re- 
strictions that has built up around Ameri- 
can agriculture over the past half-century 
It would begin a five-year transition to a 
system under which farmers would plant 
as much as they chose and sell their crops 
for whatever price they could get, with the 
Government providing only minimal in- 
surance against disaster 

The fight over that proposal is likely 
to make the battle over credit guarantees 
look like a warm-up skirmish. To Stock- 
man and Secretary of Agriculture John 
Block, the current farm troubles are a sign 
that 52 years of heavy Government in- 
volvement in agriculture have led both 
farmers and taxpayers to a dead end. Ru- 
ral prosperity, they believe, can be rebuilt 
in the long run only by a long-overdue 
and surely painful transition to a leaner 
system that forces farmers to compete 
with litthe Government aid in markets at 
home and abroad. Says Block: “This 
country can no longer afford large, explo- 
sive, open-ended budget expenditures [for 
farm price supports]. This country can no 
longer afford farm policies that do not al- 
low us to be competitive in the world, This 
country can no longer afford policies that 
misallocate farm resources.” 

To which opponents reply in effect 
that what the country really cannot afford 
is Block's farm program. In this view, Un- 
cle Sam has made himself a virtual finan- 
cial partner of American farmers—a 
bossy and often capricious partner, to be 
sure, but by now an indispensable one 
who must not be allowed to abandon 
farmers to their fate. Indeed, while the 
Administration tries to get the Govern- 
ment out of agriculture, some farmers and 
their allies are taking the diametrically 
Opposite approach. One bill proposed by 
Democratic Senator Tom Harkin of lowa 
would increase farm price supports, by 
about 30% on wheat, and institute tough 
planting controls to hold down output 

On both sides, partisans are waging 
the battle with nearly religious intensity 
The free-market fervor of the Adminis- 
tration’s supporters is matched by the de- 
votion of many of its critics to the medi- 
um-size family farm, not just as an 
economic interest but as the foundation of 
a clean and virtuous way of life that must 
be protected. Says Grassley: “It’s almost a 
public utilitarian value to maintain the 
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family farm. It’s basic to the humanitar- 
ian responsibility of Government.” 
There are, of course, less passionate 
participants in the debate: farmers and 
lawmakers who agree that agriculture 
should be weaned from dependence on 
Government but fear that the Reagan 
Administration is trying to move too fast 
at the worst possible time. Jack Stone, 
president of the California-based Western 





Cotton Growers Association, comments 
ruefully, “Over the years, our farmers 
have been for more world-competitive, 
market-oriented programs. Now that we 
may be forced into them, it’s scaring us.” 

On Capitol Hill, many legislators 
would like to duck the whole problem. 
Their strategy is to provide what De la 
Garza calls a “blood transfusion” to farm- 
ers in the form of a quick and major ex- 








pansion of credit guarantees and buy time 
to figure out what longer-range reforms to 
make. Congress must write some sort of 
farm bill by Sept. 30, unless it wants to re- 
institute the 1949 law, which provided 
much higher price supports than anyone 
would advocate now (all subsequent farm 
laws, including the one passed in 1981, 
technically have been amendments to the 
1949 act, passed usually for four years ata | 

















Sacred Cow 


The idea behind the dairy price supports 
authorized by the Agricultural Act of 
1949 was simple: provide the nation with 
an adequate supply of milk by guaran- 
teeing a fair price for farmers. So how 
did such wholesome intentions wind up 
costing taxpayers billions of dollars to 
store cheese in caves? 

Under the 1949 act, the Federal Government agreed to 
buy up dairy products that could not be sold on the open mar- 
ket. The price was tied to parity, a complicated index of earn- 
ings and farm costs designed to ensure that the price of milk 
gave farmers roughly the same purchasing power it did back 
in the golden days of farming before World War I. Parity was 
an appealing idea, but it did not allow for the radical changes 
in farming that have made cows increasingly productive. 

Still, the milk price-support system was not unduly ex- 
pensive until the early 1970s. Then drought and détente in- 
tervened: the sale of wheat to the Soviets in 1972 and the 
parched summer of 1974 drove up feed costs, resulting in low- 
er dairy production and higher milk prices. To put more cows 
on-line, Congress in 1973 raised the minimum price support 
from 75% of parity to 80%. 

Farmers naturally jacked up production to take advan- 
tage of the higher prices paid for milk and cheese surpluses. 
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In 1973 the Government purchased only 1.9% of milk prod- 
ucts, but by 1980 its share of the market had grown to 7%. In 
1981, in a feeble stab at slowing production, Congress 
dropped parity as an index and froze the price at $13.10 per 
hundredweight. Still production rose. In 1983 the Govern- 
ment bought 12% of all dairy products and stored away an 
incredible 17 billion Ibs. of butter, cheese and dried milk. The 
cost to taxpayers had risen from $136 million in 1973 to more 
than $2 billion. Congress in 1983 dropped the support price to 
$12.60 per hundredweight (the market price was $13.60). At 
the same time, the Government launched a 15-month “milk 
diversion program”: it began paying dairy farmers $10 for ev- 
ery hundredweight they cut back from the year before. To 
help finance the program and discourage production further, 
dairy farmers were assessed 50¢ for every hundred pounds 
they marketed. Production dipped slightly, from 138.9 billion 
Ibs. of milk in 1983 to 137.4 billion Ibs. last year, but it is ex- 
pected to turn up again when the diversion plan expires in 
April. “This program is so bad,” quipped Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas, “even the cows are laughing.” 

Why does Congress treat the dairy support system like a 
sacred cow? The main reason is the strong dairy lobby: the 
Associated Milk Producers PAC was the tenth-largest cam- 
paign contributor to Congressmen in 1984. Yet, despite this 
clout, most dairy farmers realize that some reforms are inev- 
itable. “We want to be less dependent on subsidies,” says 
James Jarvis, a small dairy farmer in Wautoma, Wis. “But we 
can’t be cut off cold turkey. We've got to be let down slow.” 
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time). But it is entirely possible that Con- 
gress will settle for a temporary, patch- 
work extension of the current law. 

That, however, would prolong rather 
than end the battle. No one regards the 
current program as a long-range solution 
to anything. Quite the contrary; the one 
proposition that nearly everyone could 
agree on is that the current farm policy is 
a mess. It is a voracious devourer of tax 
















Precious Weed 


dollars and a bloater of deficits. By the 
time the 1981 law expires, price-propping 
expenditures will total $53 billion, or 
more than three times as much as the 
Government shelled out during the four 
years governed by the 1977 law (and five 
times what the framers of the 1981 act ex- 
pected). Anticipated outlay in 1985 alone: 
$15 billion. The law encourages produc- 
tion of goods nobody wants. Standout ex- 
ample: the 768 million lbs. of cheese that 
the Government has bought and is hold- 
ing in storage—more than 3 Ibs. for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
Other unsold mountains, including goods 
stockpiled by farmers with Government 
help: 1 billion bu. of wheat, 650 million 
bu. of corn. And as a crowning irony, the 
act has left many farmers, after 52 years 
of Government protection, little better off 
than their forebears were during the 
Great Depression that gave birth to the 
farm price-support system. 

Big, efficient farmers, it is true, are 
still making money, and the hordes of 
small operators who farm essentially as a 
sideline while working in factories, stores 
and offices are also getting by (70% of the 
2.4 million enterprises that the Govern- 
ment classifies as “farms” produce less 
than $40,000 worth of commodities a year 
and are run by people who get most of 
their income from other jobs). But many 
of the roughly 650,000 full-time farmers 
who grow $40,000 to $500,000 worth of 
food or fiber a year are losing money; a 
fair number may not survive. 

The seeds of the trouble were sown, 
recklessly, in the 1970s. That was a de- 
cade of high prosperity in the croplands. 
Worldwide demand for U.S. grain and fi- 
ber boomed. The Government advised 








farmers to plant fence to fence, and grow- 
ers happily complied. They could sell all 
they raised at prices often well above the 
federal support levels. 

Farmers borrowed heavily to bring 
more land into cultivation and buy ma- 
chinery. Their debts zoomed from less 
than $50 billion at the start of the ‘70s to 
around $200 billion now. To hear some of 
their elected representatives tell it, the 
bankers practically begged farmers to 
take loan money. Says Senator Harkin: 
“We had bankers going up and down the 
road like Fuller Brush salesmen during 
the '70s. They couldn't get farmers to bor- 
row enough.” Interest rates skyrocketed, 
but so did the value of farmland, which 
was regarded as a scarce resource in a 
hungry world. The loans secured by farm 
real estate looked repayable. 

Then the bottom fell out. Beginning in 
1981, worldwide recession abruptly 
slashed demand for U.S. farm products. 
By then the value of agricultural land had 
been bid so high that many farms could 
no longer earn enough from crop sales, 
even at Government-supported prices, to 
repay the loans. Land values began to 
tumble, making the loans secured by the 
land look shakier still. Interest rates fell, 
but not as fast as prices; rates remained 
high enough to increase the burden on 
farmers. 

Worst of all, perhaps, export demand 
shriveled. Exports have become vital, not 
just to the prosperity but to the survival 
of many U.S. farms. Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Daniel Amstutz estimates 
that, using modern mass-production tech- 
niques and breakthroughs promised by 
biogenetic research, the U.S. could soon 


| grow enough grain and fiber to feed and 








farmers were automatically assessed 3¢ for every pound of 
flue-cured tobacco they marketed. 
But the program was immediately overwhelmed by 








= Tobacco may be an evil weed to some, 


but to the farmers who grow it, “bacca” 
has long been manna. The golden leaf 
was the American Colonies’ first profit- 
able cash crop, and since the Depression 
the Federal Government has guaranteed 
farmers a rewarding price. 

Along the way, a near feudal system 


has grown up on Southern tobacco farms. To limit produc- 
tion, farmers were given strict growing allotments. These lu- 
crative allotments are hereditary; most owners, who now in- 
clude stockbrokers and car salesmen, as well as widows and 
retired farmers, lease them out for up to $1,500 an acre. 


Under the Government program, if a farmer could not 
unload his leaf at auction, he could still consign it to a 


“pool,” 


a farmers’ 


cooperative that borrows money from 


; the Government. The pool would then try to sell the to- 
bacco. If it succeeded, the loan was repaid, but if it failed, 
the Government ate the difference. The cost to taxpayers 
was small, at least compared with other farm subsidies: 
$600 million total between 1938 and 1982. Yet increasing- 
ly, foes of tobacco began asking why any tax funds should 
go to a product that the Government itself says is a health 
risk. Under pressure, Congress in 1982 decided the tobac- 
co program should be self-sustaining. To cover their loans, 


shrinking markets at home and abroad. Because of health 
concerns, a doubling of the excise tax on cigarettes from 8¢ 
to 16¢, and cheaper foreign-grown tobacco, about a quarter 
of the tobacco grown in the U.S. last year went unsold at auc- 
tion. The farmers’ assessment under the loan program was 
increased from 3¢ to 7¢ for flue-cured, 1¢ to 9¢ for burley, but 
that covered only $175 million of the $1.6 billion they bor- 
rowed between 1982 and 1984 and are legally obliged to pay 
back to the Government. The farmers are trying to work out 
a deal with the cigarette companies to buy up the surplus to- 
bacco, but the long-term prospects remain grim. 

The tobacco program will not go down without a bitter 
fight in Congress. “It’s war,” declares Republican Congress- 
man Larry Hopkins of Kentucky. Senator Jesse Helms 
passed up the chance to be chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee simply to protect tobacco as chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has decided to separate the tobacco program from 
other agriculture subsidies in order to keep Helms & Co. 
from holding the whole farm bill hostage. If the Administra- 
tion goes on to kill the tobacco program, Hopkins warns, 
farmers will walk away from the obligation to pay off Gov- 
ernment loans, and the Treasury will face a loss of more than 
$1 billion. Like a good many smokers, the Government may 
have a hard time kicking the tobacco habit. 
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clothe itself comfortably op- 
erating at just half its full 
crop-growing capacity; the 
rest could be profitably em- 
ployed only by selling over- 
seas. But U.S. farm exports, 
after multiplying more than 
six times, from $7 billion in 
1970 to a peak of $43.8 bil- 
lion in 1981, fell more than 
20% in the next two years, 
and are reviving only slight- 
ly now: the 1985 total is ex- 
pected to be $36.5 billion. 

The drying up of world 
markets can be traced to 
many causes. The recession 
of the early ‘80s, which is 
now only a memory in the 
US. but has ebbed much 
more slowly in the rest of the 
world, was one factor. The 
pileup of debt in poor coun- 
tries during the 1970s, and 
the difficulties they have had 
in repaying it during the '80s, has crimped 
their ability to buy American-grown food 
The remarkable strength of the U.S. dol- 
lar against foreign currencies is perhaps 
the biggest cause of all; it forces overseas 
buyers to pay out more francs, pounds or 
yen to buy American wheat, corn or soy- 
beans. The muscle-bound dollar is pri- 
marily an ironic consequence of gargan- 
tuan U.S. budget deficits, which keep 
American interest rates high and entice 
foreign investors to convert their curren- 
cies into dollars, bidding up the green- 
back’s price, in order to pour money into 
American investments. 

But Reagan Administration experts 
suspect that Government price supports 
accelerated the loss of overseas markets. 
The supports no longer contribute much 
to inflation within the U\S.; in nine of the 
past ten years, food prices have risen no 
more than prices generally. The increase 
in food prices last year was 
about 4%, almost exactly the 
same as the rise in all con- 
sumer prices. One reason: 
farmers today get less than 
30¢ of every dollar that 
Americans spend for food; 
the rest goes for labor, 
processing, packaging and 
transportation costs. 

But the supports do keep 
prices of many American- 
grown foods well above 
those prevailing in the rest 
of the world. The supports 
are a complex mixture of 
loans and cash payments 
from the Government to 
farmers, who sometimes have to restrict 
planting to qualify for them. They guar- 
antee the farmer a minimum income per 
bushel, which he can collect from Uncle 
Sam if private buyers will not pay that 
much; they keep market prices near the 
support level. In the case of wheat, which 
gets more subsidy ($3.8 billion this year) 
than any other American crop, the basic 
US. support level is $3.30 per bu. and the 














Protest in Chicago 





lowa couple at a prayer meeting deploring forced sale of part of their land is 





my in Iowa, Nebraska, | 
northern Missouri, southern | 
Minnesota, western Illinois, | 
Kansas and other parts of 
the grain belt. 

What to do? Congress 
almost certainly will force | 
the Administration to make 
more loan guarantees than it 
wants to do. That sort of 
bailout would keep some 
farmers in business a while 
longer. But farmers would 
still face a decline in land 
values that Administration 
experts think has some way 
to go. Says one Agriculture 
Department economist: “If 
you go out to Iowa and have 
to pay $3,500 an acre for 
land, there is no way you can 
raise enough corn or beans | 
on that land to make it pay | 
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market price in January averaged $3.37. 
Some grades have recently sold for 24% 
more than Argentine wheat. 

The supports, says Amstutz, “created 
a cushion of comfort for others” in world 
markets. Farmers in Brazil, Argentina, 
the European Community and elsewhere 
expanded production, secure in the 
knowledge that they could undersell U.S. 
farmers. And the supports kept American 
farmers from cutting prices to get back 
the lost sales; growers have no incentive to 
take a lower price overseas than they 
could get from the Government. 

The loss of export sales, combined 
with the drop in land values, makes it 
harder than ever for farmers to pay off 
their suddenly crushing debts. Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Frank Naylor esti- 
mates that perhaps 40,000 farmers have 
debts equal to 70% or more of their 
shrinking assets. “They are not necessar- 
., ily out of business,” he says, 
5 “but they will have to do 
something to improve their 
position this year in order to 
be able to operate next year. 
It may be selling off a piece 
of land or a piece of machin- 
ery. Depending on how good 
they are as managers, and 
how able they are to do 
something with their opera- 
tions to reduce the debt 
load, they may or may not 
make it.” 

Another 160,000 or so 
farmers, Naylor's figures in- 
dicate, are carrying a debt 
load equal to between 40% 
and 70% of their assets and “are not in 
imminent danger.” His explanation of 
why not: “If you had no improvement 
whatever in the farm economy, they could 
continue their operations for two to five 
years before they would be completely 
wiped out.” Meanwhile, those farmers 
are in no position to buy tractors, cars, 
clothes or much of anything; their trou- 
bles are dragging down the whole econo- 
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In Washington, humanitarian concerns vs. hard economic reality. 





justment Act of 1933. Key elements: 








for itself, assuming 12% in- 
terest. You just cannot do it. 
But if that land comes down to $1,800 or 
$2,000 an acre, it might make sense for 
you to buy it.” Which does not answer the 
question of what might have happened to 
the previous owner. 

In the long run, the Administration 
insists, U.S. agriculture can return to pros- 
perity only by winning back its foreign 
markets, and it cannot do that unless the 
Government snatches away its price sup- 
ports. To that end, the bill the Adminis- 
tration will send to Congress next week 
aims at the most thorough rewrite of farm 
laws since the original Agricultural Ad- 


Crop Loans. These are the basic price- | 
support mechanism. After harvest, the | 
Government lends a farmer money on his 
unsold crop at a rate set by the Agricul- 
ture Department under guidelines estab- 
lished by Congress. If the farmer can sell 
the crop for more money, he does, repays 
the loan and pockets the difference. But if 
market prices are low, the farmer keeps 
the loan money and the Government 
takes over the crop. The produce must be 
stored until it can be sold for more than 
the loan rate—which could be never. 

Under the Administration plan, loan 
rates would be set each year at 75% of the 
average market price for the previous 
three years. Thus farmers would be pro- 
tected only against a sudden and excep- 
tionally sharp price drop. And protected 
only temporarily at that, because the Ad- 
ministration bill would also force them to 
repay the loans in a year or so and sell the 
crops for whatever they could get. 


Target Prices. These are set at levels that 
supposedly cover farm production costs 
but in fact are often determined by politi- 
cal negotiation. They are higher than the 
loan rates, in the case of 1985-crop wheat, 
$4.38 per bu. vs. $3.30. Growers who qual- 
ify, sometimes by agreeing to restrict pro- 
duction, sell their crops to private buyers. 
But if the market price falls below the tar- 
get price, the Government makes up the 
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| difference with a cash “deficiency pay- 

ment,” up toa maximum representing the 
| difference between the loan rate and the 
target price—$1.08 per bu. on 1985 wheat 
The Administration bill would in effect 
phase out the program. Target prices 
would be reduced gradually until they 
were no higher than the loan rates. At 
that point there would be no more defi- 
ciency payments and the target prices 
would be virtually meaningless 


eliminated. Farmers would simply plant 
as much as they thought they could sell. 

The Administration would set a cap 
of $200,000 on crop loans to any one 
farmer. That would answer one frequent 
and justified criticism of present farm pol- 
icies: they give the most help to the big- 
gest farmers, who need it least 

Officials stress that these changes 
would be phased in gradually. But there is 
no question that the cumulative effect 
would be severe. One indication: the Ad- 
ministration bill is eventually supposed to 
slash Government spending on farm-in- 
come support to some $3.5 billion to $5 
billion a year from the present $15 billion 





Acreage Restrictions. They would be | 





Nation 








Some farmers would probably go broke | 


with that little Government help, but the 

Agriculture Department contends that 

those who survive will eventually profit 

by growing and selling more to the world 
| at competitive prices 


tockman got off to a reverse-Eng- 
lish start in selling this program 
by privately proposing a “con- 
tract” to influential Senators: their 
pledge to vote for the bill in return for the 
change in loan-guarantee rules that the 
Administration announced last week 
The Senators not only refused but threw 
at him the same “blackmail” charge he 


rious debate on the farm bill will proba- 
bly not begin until late summer, and then 
it will be enmeshed with the fight over the 
sweeping cuts in government spending 
for other domestic programs that the Ad- 
ministration is proposing. The outcome 
may depend on log-rolling between rural 
and urban lawmakers, trading votes for 
their favorite programs 

The full farm-policy changes the Ad- 
| ministration seeks are probably too drastic 
for Congress to accept in this session. But 
Reagan, Block and Stockman have at least 
opened a debate going well beyond the 
usual wrangles over so many cents per 
bushel to the fundamentals of farm policy 
Should its goal be to keep farmers in busi- 
ness or to produce an industry able to com- 
pete in world markets, and in an era of 
$200 billion budget deficits, how much can 
taxpayers reasonably be required to shell 
out? In that debate, the opponents can 
muster plenty of humanitarian emotion, 
but the Administration has hard economic 
reality on its side. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Sam Allis and Gisela Bolte/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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later made to the Budget Committee. Se- | 
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The Power of the Prairie | 
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Riding west for a month or more: wheat shimmering in the sunlight near Dufur, Ore. 


ao the farms there was the tall grass, and before that the boundless wind 
and whipsawing climates, and before that mile-thick blankets of ice. “A prai- 
rie never rests for long, nor does it permit anything else to rest,” wrote John Mad- 
son in his book Where the Sky Began, an eloquent evocation of the changing 
heartland and its people. “Those first Europeans had no basis for even imagining 
wild fields through which a horseman might ride westward for a month or more.” 
The land enlarged their spirits and made them prosper. 

Today, Madson looks out over the frozen horizon from his home near the IIli- 
nois bluff by the Mississippi River with a sense of foreboding. “I don’t think the 
farm culture will pass,” he says. “Farmers want to farm. They will keep on until 
all is gone.” 

But an elemental struggle it is, as old, in Madson’s eyes, as the land itself. “It 
was a land of excesses—of blazing light and great weathers where a man stood 
exposed,” Madson wrote about the grasslands as they were a century ago. “The 
wealth of the tall prairie was its undoing.” Covetous men subdued it with the steel 
plow. Odd how history is now repeating itself. Wealth once again is the undoing of 
the heartland. 

Don Muhm’s grandfather came from Germany after the Civil War and lived 
in a cave in Hancock County, Iowa, and built himself a farm. Muhm’s father 
farmed and his brother does today. In the century they saw all the vicissitudes 
the “land of excesses” could throw at them and they survived. “The difference 
now,” says Muhm, who is farm editor of the Des Moines Register, “is that land 
values have dropped so much.” Always before land held its value relative to the 
rest of the economy. Farmers wanted more. Now land is a burden that is destroy- 
ing them. 

It is eerie how Madson several years ago seemed to prophesy events when he 
wrote about earlier eras: “For this was alien land, not only in physical appearance 
but in its harsh rejection of familiar custom; it forced people into new ways of 
looking at the land and themselves and changed them forever.’ Sometimes it 
seems to Madson that the prairie is throwing off the predatory creatures who 
have filled it and damaged it. That could be the ultimate irony. The U.S. is ex- 
hausting its topsoil and a few decades down the road could suffer from food short- 
ages, not surpluses. 

But much more than food and wealth is at stake now. In the great farm 
century a way of life was established that profoundly shaped the nation. The 
heartland became, in Madson’s view, “a repository of traditional attitudes that 
are metered out through the root system in subtle but powerful ways. It is a region 
whose soil base has lent the freedom and stability that men need to reach free and 
stable conclusions.” 

You could hear that message echo in the Congress last week from another LIli- 
nois man—Ronald Reagan. His State of the Union message was a hymn to free- 
dom. Reagan has taken notice of the farm plight and so has Washington, 
and there will be a mighty bureaucratic effort to hold on to this portion of our na- 
tional heritage. But deep, painful change is coming no matter what Ronald 
Reagan does. 

Men of the farmlands know that. The land is a force beyond man’s ken. In the 
1920s Novelist Sherwood Anderson wrote of North Dakota: “Mystery whispered 
in the grass, was caught and blown across the American Line in clouds of dust at 
evening on the prairies. I am old enough to remember tales that strengthen my 
belief in a deep semi-religious influence that was formerly at work among our peo- 
ple.” That mysticism lives on 
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Longtime Protest Leader Tom Kersey checks his dairy herd in Unadilla, Ga.: “I'd like to get 15 minutes behind the barn with that dude” 
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Clinging to the Land 


Hard-pressed farmers face a crisis of mounting debts and dropping prices 


American farmers 
have been crying wolf 
for so long that their 

| city cousins have 
mostly stopped listen- 

ing. But along rural back roads last week, 
the expressions of anguish seemed genu- 
ine. Farmers sometimes differed about the 


frustration, almost a sense of shame, about 
their plight. 

“You really feel like a failure,” says 
Charles Boehmke, 44, who is clinging to his 
Minnesota farm after losing his animals 
and machinery because he could not repay 
a $136,000 loan. One of his neighbors, Da- 
vid Honsey, 40, filed for bankruptcy and 
said it made him feel like going into the 
barn and “doing something you shouldn't 
do there.” He has since rejected thoughts of 
suicide, deciding “there is a higher power 
than the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. But I think they'll find a few farmers 
in the barn rafters before this is over.” (Ac- 
tually, there are signs that suicides among 
farmers are rising. There were 47 in Mis- 
souri in 1982, for example, and 59 in 1983.) 

Country people are often reluctant to 
confide in strangers, but their alarm is such 
| that Willard Treu, a wheat, milo and corn 
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grower, rushed up to TIME Correspondent 
Barbara Dolan when he heard her asking 
about farm problems at the John Deere 
store in Quinter, Kans. “I’mscared,” hesaid. 
“T'm 61 years old and 41 years a farmer, and 
this is the worst time I've been through.” 
Many farmers admit that they plunged 


| too heavily into debt in the heyday of the 
causes of their distress, but they shared a | 


1970s, planting their fields from fence post | 


to fence post. But they argue that that was 
precisely what federal bureaucrats and lo- 
cal bankers urged them to do. They reject 
the argument of Budget Director David 
Stockman that they are to blame for their 
troubles. “I'd like to get about 15 minutes 
behind the barn with that dude,” says 
Tom Kersey, 45, a Georgia farmer who 
helped lead “tractorcade” protests to 
Washington, D.C., in 1978 and 1979. 
Although there have been scattered 
threats of violence among farmers who feel 
manipulated and want to strike out at 
someone or something, most of their pro- 
test has been a stolid, dignified resistance 
to farm foreclosures or forced auctions. 
Some 40 supporters of Ray Parks, 42, gath- 
ered in front of the Worth County court- 
house in Sylvester, Ga., last week and 
joined loudly in song to prevent an auction- 
eer from hearing any bids on the 595-acre 








spread. To the tune of Home on the Range, 
they sang, “Oh, give me my farm, and a 
price that is fair, and a chance to pay all of 
my debts.” The auction was postponed. In 
Minnesota, Jim Langman’s farm won a 
similar reprieve when 1,000 farmers pro- | 
tested its forced sale. His hopes now rest 


| with the state legislature, which is consid- 


ering a moratorium on foreclosures 

The heavily subsidized farmers of the 
Midwest, where prices on such crops as 
wheat, corn and soybeans have been partic- 
ularly depressed, seem to be suffering the 
most. The rural South has also been hard 
hit. California, with its wide diversity of 
crops (more than 200 in all) and clement 
weather, is faring better, but even there 
growers are worried. Because the large 
Eastern markets are close, mid-Atlantic 
farmers have avoided the export crunch 
that has badly hurt the heartland. 

American farmers are hardy survi- 
vors, used to contending with the vagaries 
of weather and blight. But as TIME corre- 
spondents toured agricultural regions last 
week, they found farmers uncharacteristi- 
cally frightened by changes in the USS. 
economy and impending shifts in Gov- 
ernment policy. A sampling of their 
moods and situations follows; 
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The klatch at Salida Kitchen in Modesto, Calif.: crop talk over coffee 
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In Georgia: Sliding into Debt 

“T just like to watch things grow,” is 
the way J.O. Cross Jr., 58, explains his de- 
cision to follow his father’s vocation. He 
bought his own 360-acre spread in central 
Georgia's Dooly County in 1953 and 
planted a variety of crops (soybeans, cot- 


| ton, peanuts, wheat) to hedge against low 


| prices in any one 


Profits were never 
large, but with his wife Ruth teaching at a 
high school, they were able to send three 
children through college. “We were en- 
joying making a living,” the balding, be- 
spectacled Cross recalls. “We used to 
ride out Sunday evenings and just look at 
my crops.” 

The profits were steady enough so 
that by 1977 Ruth decided to stop teach- 
ing. That same year a drought hit much 
of the South. “We didn’t make anything 
that year,”’ says Cross. “We decided that 
the only way to hold on was to go into 
debt for an irrigation system.” Cross 
had no difficulty in getting a $100,000 
loan from the local production credit as- 
sociation; his land was valued at up to 
$1,200 an acre; providing ample collater- 
al. Ruth, a slim, handsome woman, went 
back to teaching. 

The loan Cross had acquired carried 
an adjustable interest rate, fluctuating 
from 12% to 13%. He also got another 
loan, this time from the Small Business 
Administration. Yearly crop planning 
loans added to his indebtedness. Much. of 
his smal! profit went to meeting his inter- 
est obligations. “When you have to pay 
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Rushford, Minn.: struggiing on land cleared by grandfather 
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| tens of thousands of dollars a year in in- 
terest, you can’t pay the principal.” 

By 1982 the production credit associa- 
tion advised Cross to get longer-term fi- 
nancing so that his yearly payments 
would be lower. He got a loan from the 
Federal Land Bank. “We had to borrow 
from here,” says Cross, pointing to one of 
his fingers, “to pay here.” He touches an- 
other finger. “Then we borrowed from 
here to pay here.” At the same time, the 
value of his land was dropping to $600 an 
acre. His two tractors, bought in 1968 and 
1973, were wearing out. But he had paid 
$13,800 for the last one, and it would cost 
him $39,000 to replace it 

Cross is still committed to the land, 
but admits some of the joy has gone out of 
his work. “We don’t ride out on Sundays 
anymore. It isn’t here,” he says, pointing 
to his heart, “like it was.” 


In Texas: A Double Whammy 
Most of the fringe rice farmers have 


stopped trying to scratch a living out of | 


the hardpan topsoil in the Texas Gulf 
Coast area. Now even Jay Anderson, 57, 
whose grandfather came to Texas from II- 
linois 87 years ago to build a highly suc- 
cessful farm operation, has lost money for 
two years in a row. “I've never seen so 
much gloom and doom in the rice belt,” 
he says. “There's no light in the tunnel.” 
The oldest of six brothers and one sis- 
ter, Anderson grows rice on 1,800 acres in 
Wharton and Colorado counties. That 
makes him a big operator, but he has had 


The Steffeses in Audubon, lowa: awakened by 13 lawmen 





Jay Anderson of Chesterville, Texas: selling equipment at bargains 


to retrench. He dropped the lease on 2,200 
acres he was renting because “I was losing 
money on it.” Anderson has let some of 
his field hands go, but wants to keep on a 
nucleus in case things get better 

Andefson, an avuncular man who is 
active in Texas Republican politics, is 
worried because he has been hit by what 
he calls “two whammies.” A few years 
ago, his land was worth $1,400 an acre 
Now he figures it runs at best $1,000 an 
acre. Where he once could get 14¢ for a 
pound of rice, he now can expect only 8¢ 
Each acre, in short, brought $700 when he 
harvested 5,000 Ibs. of rice on it in the 
mid-'70s; now it brings him just $400. 

When Anderson looks about for some- 
one to blame for his troubles, he finds Gov- 
ernment farm policies only partly at fault 
They force farmers to “do unnatural things 
that are not efficient farming,” he com- 
plains. But the chief villain, he says, is com- 
petition from abroad, where costs are low- 
er and exports are subsidized 

Anderson is trying to sell some of his 
older equipment, including seven tractors, | 
three combines, several planters and culti- 
vators. The equipment, which is parked 
outside the office of the Prairie Rice Co. in 
Chesterville, cost $1.4 million. “If we got 
one-fourth of that,” Anderson says, “we'd 
be happy.” His brother Arthur, 53, who 
farms 1,000 acres near by, is bitter about 
those who buy at forced sales, “At auc- 
tions, farmers pounce on a used tractor 
like vultures,” he complains. “They’re just 


feeding on someone else’s misfortune.” 
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In Minnesota: Angry at Uncle Sam 

Delbert Kahoun, 57, and his cheery 
wife Christine, 60, like to tell how their 
600-acre dairy farm near the southeast- 
ern Minnesota town of Rushford (pop. 
1,500) has survived through six genera- 
tions, beginning in 1864. “All the timber 
on this farm, every acre here, was cleared 
by my great-grandfather and my grand- 
father,” says Kahoun. “My grandmother 
had tree cutters to feed all winter.” Now 
the white two-story farmhouse, where the 
Kahouns had lived for 37 years, is occu- 
pied by their son Philip, 26, his wife Deb- 
bie and their three children. The elder 
Kahouns have moved into a new trailer 
home on the property to make room for 
their son’s growing family. 

Delbert considered selling the farm 
twelve years ago, when a buyer from Iowa 
offered a good price. But he asked his son, 
“Do you want this farm? If you say yes, I'll 
tell these men to go.” Philip did not want 
his father to sell, and five years ago the val- 
ue of the farm reached nearly $900,000. 
But then came bad times. Father and son 
ran up a combined debt of about $250,000. 
The value of the farm dropped to roughly 
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$400,000. Now the Kahouns are struggling 
just to hold on to the place. 

To do so, Philip has taken a job driving 
a milk truck from Minnesota to Illinois; he 
travels twelve days out of every 14. Debbie 
works as a licensed practical nurse. The 
two jobs contribute about $1,000 a month 
to keep the dairy operation and a smatter- 
ing of beef cattle going. The farm’s electric 
bill alone often runs to $600 a month. 

The Kahouns feel helpless at what 
has happened to turn their world upside 
down. One of the elder Kahoun’s daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, 38, a nursing-home aide, 
became so angry that she placed tele- 
phone calls to both President Reagan and 
Agriculture Secretary John Block. She 
never got past secretaries. One in Block’s 
office told her, “Honey, there’s not 
enough money in the U.S. Treasury to bail 
out all the country’s farmers.” Predicts 
Elizabeth: “If and when the farm goes for 
sale—and I think it's when—Dad will 
probably die and Mom will go bonkers, 
and I am suing the U.S. Government for 
bringing this evil on this family.” 

Less bitterly, her father muses about 
lost opportunities. Says he: “Five years 























ago, if we had sold out and paid the taxes, 
we'd have a half a million in the bank. 
Now we're considering food stamps.” 


In lowa: Waiting for the Sheriff 
A neighbor emerged from Elmer 
Steffes’ white farmhouse amid the gentle 
bluffs of southwest Iowa. “You might as 
well go home—and take your dog with 
you,” said Steffes’ 23-year-old daughter 
Kay, in a bitter undertone that the neigh- 
bor did not hear. Inside the house, Elmer, 
47, a sturdy, barrel-chested man, ex- 
plained he is losing his 460-acre farm and 
suspected that the neighbor might have 
been snooping around for the bank that 
will seize his property. “You can’t be too 
sure of anybody these days,” Steffes said. 
There is an air of mourning around 
the Steffes farm. Friendlier neighbors 
drop by, bringing covered dishes of food. 
The quiet talk centers on the misfortune 
of Steffes, his wife Pat, 45, and their two 
surviving children, Kay and Bruce, 19. 
Without saying so, each visitor is aware 
that his or her farm could go next. Third- 
generation farmers, the Steffes had ac- 
quired 280 acres by 1966, raising livestock 















Caught in the Middle 


T ina Bochart no longer answers the telephone at State 
Bank of Dannebrog, Neb., with a cheery “Good morning. 
State Bank.” Instead, she simply says, “FDIC.”’ Bochart, a for- 
mer assistant cashier, goes on to explain that State Bank, the 
only bank in town, has folded and been 
taken over by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. “We're here,” she 
says, “until things are cleaned up.” The 
closing is a severe blow to Dannebrog, a 
farming village of 380, where the land- 
marks are groves of giant sycamore 
trees, a Lutheran church spire and the 
Silver Dollar Bar. Ray Johnson, owner 
of Johnson Grocery, may drop plans to 
double his store’s size by moving it across 
Main Street to the building where the Li- 
ons Club meets. Says he: “The closing of 
the bank is going to hurt our community 
so much that, unless we get another bank 
or credit union, I wouldn’t want to spend 
the money to expand.” 

Rural banks have long been respect- 
ed and profitable cornerstones of small 
farming towns. Now, however, many of the lenders have be- 
come both unwilling villains and victims in the grim drama 
unfolding in the American farm belt. Caught between their 
sympathy for the farmers’ plight and their own fight for sur- 
vival, banks have had to foreclose on loan after loan. But in 
many cases the foreclosures have not prevented banks from 
failing. Says James McDermott, senior vice president of 
Keefe Bruyette & Woods, a Wall Street investment firm that 
specializes in bank stocks: “The farm-belt mom-and-pop 
banks are in a state of crisis.” 

U.S. Government officials are trying to be reassuring. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker told Congress last 
week that agricultural banks have historically been “quite 
profitable, so fortunately they have a certain financial cush- 
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No more cheery good mornings 






ion of liquidity and capital to draw on.” Still, 25 of the 79 U.S. 
banks that failed last year had at least 25% of their loans out 
to farmers. Volcker admitted that the farm-bank failure toll 
will be higher this year. Some 325 institutions on the FDIC’s 
list of 889 problem banks are agricultural lenders. 

Most communities that suffer closings are not as unfortu- 
nate as Dannebrog, which now has no bank at all. Sometimes 
failed ones quickly reopen under new 
owners who receive federa! assistance. 
Two small farm banks closed last week 
by the FDIC opened their doors again the 
very next day under new ownership. The 
Farmers National! Bank of Erick, Okla., 
was taken over by the First American 
Bank of Erick, and the First National 
Bank of Woodbine, Iowa, became the 
Iowa Savings Bank, a new subsidiary of 
a local holding company. In other cases, 
healthy banks in neighboring towns or 
cities take over collapsed institutions. 
Almost always, the new management 
pursues more conservative lending poli- 
cies and demands payment more quickly 
from cash-strapped farmers 

Resentment of small-town bankers 
is boiling. Some say that they now get the 
silent treatment on the street, and a few have been assaulted 
by angry customers. Nebraska farmers have taken to wear- 
ing black armbands to protest foreclosures. Bankers have 
also become the target of a bitter joke making the rounds in 
the Midwest: “Question: What's the difference between a 
dead skunk on the road and a dead loan officer? Answer: 
There are skid marks by the skunk.” That kind of talk deeply 
offends the bankers, who in many cases grew up with and 
went to school with their customers. 

Despite their troubles, many farm bankers remain opti- 
mistic. Says Edward Ellanson, vice president of Farmers 
State Bank of Trimont, Minn. (pop. 800): “It’s gloom and 
doom, and we're all feeling the pressures. But we have good 
strong capital. Hopefully, we'll survive this mess.” 
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Republic Airlines knows 


what eve 





s out of life. 


when you fly, a k 
little easier and 
a lot better. 
We want to give you some 
PERKS! 
WE PUT BU SINESS FIRST. 


The first perk we give you is also 
the biggest. It& a special section 
up front called 
Business First®™ 
Business First 
gives you first class treatment at just 
$15 more than non-discounted 
coach fare. You relax in a wide seat 
(just two in each row). You're 
served fine food and free drinks. 


You re first on and 
off the plane. You 
have a separate 


check-in area at major Republic 
airports, and you receive priority 
baggage handling. 

All for only $15 extra. Thats a lot 
of perks for not a lot of money. 


TAKE A 20,000 MILE 
SHORTCUT TO A FREE TRIP 
Republic’ Frequent Flyer Pro 
gram offers you the lowest 
mileage requirements needed to 
earn free trips. With Republics 


Frequent Flyer 
— 
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ne in business 


erks 


Republic thinks business trav- 
elers deserve some special recogni 
tion, some special rewards that 
make your life 


Program, just 20,000 miles earns 
you a free trip instead of the 40,000 


miles most other 
airlines demand. 
And every time 


you fly Business First you earn a 
500 mile bonus. Whats’ more, the 
mileage you earn flying Republic 
can be applied towards discounts 
or free tickets on our international 
travel partner, Pan Am. That means 
flying Republic could get you to 


perk Hong Kong, to 


aris, to London. 
Republics 

frequent flyer perks go a long, 

long way. 


YOU'LL MAKE SOME GREAT 
BUSINESS CONNECTIONS, TOO. 


At Republic, we've built a route 
system using some of the countrys 
least congested airports as our 
hubs. 

We fly through Minneapolis/St. 

aul, Detroit and Memphis, so you 
can make connections without a 
hassle. 

On Republic, k 
you get where 
you re going on 


schedule and with a lot less frustra 


tion. And that’ got to be one of the 
sem, 


best perks of all. 

For reservations Call your travel 
agent, corporate travel planner, 
or Republic Airlines. 


Republic Airlines 





WELL ALWAYS 
We 








As the world’s hotel leader, we’re creating 
more hotels in more of the places you want...in 
cities and towns, near airports, 
business centers and resorts...with 
more than 50 Holiday Inn’ hotels 
opening this year in the 
most convenient locations. ‘mannan ory 

1700 Holiday Inn hotels, built a 
right where you need them...in =" 
exciting resorts and on secluded beaches, 
near convention facilities, in quiet 
countrysides and major capitals all around 
the world. 

We’re building hotels in the best locations, 
making Holiday Inn “a better place to be.” 

Business travelers agree: when naming their 
first choice in lodging, they choose Holiday Inn 


hotels number one over all competitors. Which 
makes 1-800-HOLIDAY the number 


to call for all your travel 
reservations. 
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HOLIDAY INN°A BETTER PLACE TO BE. 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


With Dodge's two great Transmission Discount 
Packages on Omni and Charger. 


the Manual Transmission 


Dodge Omni and 
Dodge Charger 
have always been 
economical 

And together, 
they've proven 
their value over 
38 billion front: 
wheel-drive miles 

Now we've made 
Omni and Charged 
even more economical 
with a choice of two option 
packages, and discounts of 
up to $447** 

Purchase the spirited 
2.2 liter engine, power 
steering and other popular 
options in Dodge’s Auto- 
matic Transmission Dis- 
count Package, and you'll 
get the automatic shift at 
10 extra charge—a $439 
discount** 


3 4 buyers 


*For qualified f 
AFFECT FINAL PRICE. Participat 
separately. Ask for details. *Strcker prices 
on outer body rust-through, engine and | 


through Chrys 


g dealer 


‘er Credit 













Or purchase the options 


in the Manual Transmis for 


sion Discount Package tw 


and the 2.2 liter engine 
5-speed and AM/FM stereo 
radio are yours at no extra 
charge—a $447 discount 
You can get a Dodge 
Omni with the Automatic 
Transmission Discount 
Package, for just $6877 
Or choose a Charger with 
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snd destination charge ++ Wh 


exciude (ax 


wertrain. Deductible applies. Exclude 


Pre 


Cor on new ‘84 & 85 Omnis & Charges 


Discount Package, for 


just $6879 The choice 
is yours. Whether you 
buy or lease*t you 
pick the car, you pick 
the package. And 
remember that both 


Omni and Charger are 


our exclusive 


tection Plantt 
See your Dodge dealer 
all the details on these 


special packages 


HEALER CONTRIBUTION MAY 
es of packa items if purchased 
ve t. Limited warranty 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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and planting a variety of crops. In the 
booming 1970s they added another 180 
acres and rented 530 more. Farming be- 
gan to sour for them in 1979, just as trage- 
dy struck. They lost two sons, 16 and 20, 
to cancer. Their sons’ medical costs came 
on top of farming setbacks. Still, creditors 
were patient as the family fell $100,000 in 
debt. Recalls Steffes: “The people in town 
really trusted me. The feed dealer carried 
us along. So did the gas dealer. Everybody 
helped us out.” 


Steffes further into debt. When they 
could not get a new $100,000 loan to 
tide them over, they filed for bankruptcy, 
liabilities totaling $800,000. 
While the proceeding was pending, they 
kept farming, grossing at least $200,000 
each year, but losing money nevertheless 
Last week more than 100 of Steffes’ friends 
lent moral support at a court hearing over 
$168,000 owed to the local bank. The bank 
won the right to temporarily seize the col- 
lateral Steffes had pledged on the loans. 
After waiting all week for Sheriff Bill 
Shaw to carry out the seizure orders, 
Steffes was surprised when 13 lawmen 
from several counties arrived at the farm 
before 8 a.m. on Friday. Pat and Elmer 
were still in bed. The officers blocked off 
the access roads to the farm. Pat called 
some of her neighbors to let them know 
what was happening, but only a few hiked 
the half-mile from the nearest intersec- 


Te recession of 1981-82 put the 


| tion in the cold weather. The Steffes did 





not resist, but cooperated only minimally 
with the sheriff. Workers hired by the 
bank loaded many of their pigs, sheep and 
cows into a cattle trailer. They also hauled 
away much of Steffes’ machinery. 

The Steffes do not intend to be on hand 
when the house is taken later. They do not 
want to be escorted off their land. Neither 
is outwardly angry, although Pat wonders 
why “farmers with debt out of proportion 
to their assets are told to get out of business, 
but the Government keeps right on going 
that way.” Her husband has been despon- 
dent, but he has come to view his situation 
philosophically. “I’m still a rich man,”’ he 
said. “I've got my wife, my kids, my health 
and some good friends.” 


In California: A Glimmer of Hope 

At mid-morning in Modesto, Calif. 
(pop. 127,700), a group of farmers, some of 
whom had been in their nearby fields 
since 5 a.m., gathered around the tables at 
the Salida Kitchen coffee shop. Farmers 


with varied interests, from fruits and veg- | 
| should begin to get better soon.” 


etables to dairy cattle and almonds, de- 
pend less on federal subsidies than else- 
where. But they, too, are worried. 

Few in the group look to Government 
to save them. “I kinda got to go along with 


| David Stockman,” said Mark Boege, 52, 
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who grows walnuts and almonds. “I don’t 
know why the Government has to bail us 
out. Besides, it seems like every time Gov- 
ernment comes in, it makes things worse.” 
Jim Vella, 51, an almond raiser whose 
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wife, Clarice, 41, had to take a supermar- 
ket check-out job to help out, agreed. 
“Look at what Government did to those 
guys in the Midwest. They’ve been getting 
subsidies for years and they're in terrible 
shape.”’ But what should be done? “What 
we need to do is have all of the country’s 
farmers stop shipping their produce for 
two weeks,” suggested Vella. “That would 
show people how important we really are.” 

As things change, the uncertainty of 
their futures concerns many California 
farmers. “This is the worst it’s ever been,” 
complained Irwin Effird, 64, who raises 
mostly grapes on his 2,000-acre spread 
near Clovis. “I came through the "30s and 
can remember the problems. But back 





to the Citizens State Bank of nearby 
Grainfield. Someone threw snowballs at 
one of the sheriff's deputies, and someone 
else shouted at the assembled officials: 
“Why don’t you go out and steal them?” 
That was a reference to the two cars, three 
trucks, two tractors, a combine and other 
Jensen possessions. 

As their more personal items were 
read off, Virginia Jensen wept. There was 
a loveseat, a silver oil lamp, brass candle- 
sticks, a woman’s rocker. When Baum 
cited “an oak bedroom set,” she lost con- 
trol. “These are family heirlooms,” she 
shouted. “They've been in our family for 
150 years. They're not for sale.” But they 
were. Under the rules of the auction, the 





Jim Langman of Starbuck, Minn.: saved by 1,000 colleagues who protested the sale of his land 





“Oh, give me my farm, and a price that is fair, and a chance to pay all of my debts.” 


then the whole country was in the same 
position, not just farmers.” Now there is a 
glut of domestic raisins and Effird’s farm 
is worth half what it was just three years 
ago. Pat Ricchioti, 65, a grape and fruit 
farmer with 3,000 acres near Madera, was 
also gloomy. “I never thought things 
would drop this far,” he said. “I put away 
a dollar for a rainy day—and that rainy 
day is here.” “We're pretty close to the 
bottom,” conceded Jan Ennenga, 25, pro- 
gram director for the Modesto Farm Bu- 
reau. Reflecting the area’s optimism, 
however, Ennenga predicted, “Things 


In Kansas: Losing Heirlooms 

When the auction began last Friday, 
some 150 farmers crowded around the 
steps of the courthouse in Gove, Kans. 
(pop. 140). Sheriff Dean Baum began 
reading off the legal orders under which 
the personal property of C. David Jensen 
and his wife Virginia, both 54, would be 
sold to satisfy an unpaid debt of $180,000 





other bureaus 


articles could not be split up; all of them 
would go to the highest single bidder. A 
lawyer for the Citizens State Bank bid 
$89,000 for everything, the only bid of- 
fered. (The rule was designed to stymie a 
common practice at other forced sales in 
which local farmers would bid only token 
sums for many items and then hand them 
back to their former owners.) Said the 
sheriff: “Going once, going twice. Sold.” 
“It's devastating,” Virginia Jensen 
said. “David has farmed all his life. He 
started milking cows when he was five 
years old. It's a family-type thing, a way 
of life. Every time David goes out to drive 
the tractor now, he leaves a piece of his 
heart out there.” The Jensens owe anoth- 
er $400,000 in mortgages on their land. 
Their 1,120 acres, on which they have 
raised mostly wheat for the past 27 years, 
will be sold at a similar involuntary auc- 
tion this week. —B8y £d Magnuson. Reported 
by Joseph N. Boyce/Unadilla, David S. Jackson/ 
Chesterville and Don Winbush/Audubon, with 
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BACK BY 
POPULAR DEMAND. 





The story behind RCA's Video Monitor helps you 
get the most from today’s video products. As 
many as 29 rear input-output jacks allow you to 
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into the chassis. The result is a cleaner, sharper 
picture from video com . Sound, too, is 
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permit direct hookup to stereo systems. 
Giving you cleaner, easier, more efficient 
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JACKS IN THE BACK DELIVER A BETTER PERFORMANCE UP FRONT. QUICKLY, EASILY, EFFICIENTLY. 
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TECHNOLOGY THAT EXCITES THE SENSES. 
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And, with RCA’s exclusive Digital Command 
Center, you can run the whole show from across 
the room, switching from broadcast to VCR view- 
late Mmel-1-Mial-Mi0) | Melico\ Me) Mm Or. VM lib (celillt-re| 
monitors at your RCA dealer. Or, for more informa- 
bilelaMelaleMeMic-1-Mele)o)'Me) melt mm aiuinre RAR Ale (-10lm 
book (a $2.50 retail value), write: Consumer 
Electronics, Dept. 32-312BB, P.O. Box 7036, 
Indianapolis, IN 46207-7036. 
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‘Dreams of a Bigot’s Revolution 





Heavily armed fringe groups act out a violent fantasy 


he novel The Turner Diaries is an ac- 
tion thriller: a hardy band of U:S. patri- 
ots turns to guerrilla warfare to overthrow 
a tyrannical government. But the book is 
actually a bigot’s fantasy. The guerrilla 
fighters are neo-Nazis who finance their 
revolution through bank robberies and 
counterfeiting, blow up the FBI building in 
Washington, D.C., murder American 
| Jews, blacks and Hispanics, and use nucle- 
ar bombs to annihilate Israel. 
Written under the pseudonym 
Andrew Macdonald in 1978 by Wil- 
liam Pierce, leader of a white su- 
premacist group in Arlington, Va., 
The Turner Diaries was taken seri- 
ously by one militant group in the 
Northwest. Federal and state au- 
thorities say that members of a 30- 
to-40-person gang calling itself The 
| Order, apparently named for the rev- 
olutionaries in Pierce’s book, were re- 
sponsible for a $500,000 armored-car 
robbery last April in Seattle; a $3.6 
million Brink’s armored-car holdup 
last July in Ukiah, Calif.; and three 
shootouts with the police and FBI 
since October in Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Eighteen people linked 
to the group have been arrested, 
including two Brink’s managers 
charged last month with conspiring 
to rob Brink’s main storage vault in 
San Francisco, 
The gang's founder, Robert J. 
Mathews, 31, was killed during a gun- 
fight with federal agents on Whidbey 
Island in Puget Sound last Dec. 7. A 
companion of Mathews, Gary Lee 
Yarbrough, 29, is a suspect in the 
murder last June 18 of Alan Berg, an 
outspoken Jewish radio talk-show 
host in Denver. Authorities say that 
members of The Order, which is also 
known as the Silent Brotherhood and 
the White American Bastion, were 
also involved in counterfeiting. Says 


of the Atlanta-based National Anti-Klan 
Network, Klan philosophy has become 
more Nazi-oriented. “These are generic Na- 
zis,” she says. “They want to reinstate segre- 
gation, overthrow the Government and, ul- 
timately, establish a white republic.” 

A common thread in this network of 
bigotry is the Aryan Nations, a white su- 
premacist organization in Hayden Lake, 
| Idaho, that Mathews and Yarbrough be- 








Richard Butler, top, and Gary Lee Yarbrough, in 1983 








B'nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation 
League (ADL), which investigates ex- 
tremist groups, says that Ayran Nations 
and the Klan have set up computer net- 
works that can be reached through tele- 
phone numbers in Idaho, Texas and 
North Carolina. The computer system 
was established by Louis Beam, a Texas 
Klan leader and the Aryan Nations’ “am- 
bassador-at-large.” It provides anti-Se- 
mitic and racist reading for hackers, as 
well as an “enemies” list of organizations 
like the A.D.L 

Butler's Church of Jesus Christ Chris- 
tian is part of the so-called Identity move- 
ment, which claims Jesus was an Aryan 
and that white Anglo-Saxons, rather 
than the Jews, are the true chosen 
people. The A.D.L. says Identity 
beliefs have influenced the Klan 
and many other white supremacist 
groups. A prominent spokesman for 
the movement is William P. Gale of 
the Ministry of Christ Church in 
Mariposa, Calif., once a member of 
General Douglas MacArthur’s staff. 
Gale has worked closely with Posse 
Comitatus, a right-wing antitax 
organization active in the Midwest. 
In 1983, Posse Comitatus Member 
Gordon W. Kahl and two others 
murdered a pair of federal marshals 
who were trying to serve him with a 
warrant in North Dakota. Kahl was | 
killed when his stores of ammuni- 
tion exploded during a gun battle 
with police and FBI agents at a hide- 
out in Arkansas. 
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W ith the spread of fringe-group 
violence, ten states have en- 
acted laws against paramilitary 
training. Laws against malicious ha- 
rassment of people for racial or reli- 
gious reasons exist in 29 states. Ida- 
ho’s law was passed in 1983 after an 
Aryan Nations follower hounded a 
racially mixed family. Authorities 
have taken other steps to make Idaho | 
extremists pay for their legacy of vio- 
lence. The FBiand other federalagen- 
cies have mounted a “major investi- 
gation” of the state’s right-wing cults. 





Montana FBI Agent Toby Harding: 
“These are dangerous, violent peo- 
ple.” Declares Idaho Undersheriff Larry 
Broadbent: “They actually believed that a 
revolution was possible.” 

The outburst of violence was the most 
recent indication that right-wing fringe 
groups, though they may be tiny in number 
and even dwindling, are heavily armed and 
well versed in paramilitary tactics. Al- 
though they encompassa variety of organi- 
zations—white supremacists, the Ku Klux 
Klan and militant tax resisters—the 
groups share an ideology and seem in some 
instances to be cooperating. Says FBI 
Spokesman William Baker of those recent- 
ly arrested: “We are finding that they be- 
long to other right-wing groups like the Ku 
Klux Klan. It adds to our concern about vi- 
olence.” According to Lyn Wells, director 


The Aryan Nations’ leader and his former disciple. 


longed to before breaking off and forming 
their own action-oriented splinter group. 
In December, Oregon Senator Robert 
Packwood and his family received police 
protection after an informant told the FBI 
that the Aryan Nations planned to assas- 
sinate Packwood, a strong supporter of Is- 
rael. Aryan Nations and its “Church of 
Jesus Christ Christian” are run by Rich- 
ard G. Butler, 66, a former flight engineer 
who moved to Idaho from California in 
1973. Butler has claimed to have a mail- 
ing list of 6,000 names for the literature 
that he prints at his 20-acre compound. 
During the summer he sponsors well- 
attended conferences and paramilitary 
training sessions for Klan members, neo- 
Nazis and other ultra-right groups 
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The Aryan Nations “church” has lost 
its federal and state taxexemption. | 
Law officials and private organiza- | 
tions that monitor hate groups point out 
that the recent violence comes at a time 
when the membership in fringe cults 
seems to be declining. The FBI says 
it keeps a close watch on fewer than a 
dozen radical-right groups. The A.D.L. | 
estimates that, thanks to stricter state | 
laws, the Klan has declined to about 
6,500 members, although the Anti-Klan 
Network puts the number as high as 
9,000, Says Irwin Suall, A.D.L. director of 
fact-finding: “These terror gangs are re- | 
sorting to violence precisely because they | 
find themselves politically and socially 
rejected.” —By Robert T. Zinti. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Hayden Lake, 
with other bureaus 
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Why every kid should 


Today, there are more Apples in _ legitimate offspring of the Ile, it can which you might be interested in yourself 
schools than any other computer. access the worlds largest library of educa 
Untortunately, there are still more _ tional software. Everything from Sticky 
kids in schools than Apples bear Shapes™ for preschoolers to SAT test 
So innocent youngsters (like your 


For example, 3-in-1 integrated 
business software. Home accounting and 
lax programs. Diet and fitness programs 


own) may have to fend off packs of bully WAYS TO TRAVEL: 
nerds to get some time on a computer 
Which is why it makes good sense 
to buy them an Apple® IIc Personal Com 
puter of their very own 
The lic is just like the leading 


computer in education, the Apple Ile 


i 


Only smaller. About the size of a three- preparation programs for college hopefuls 
ring notebook, to be exact 


Not to mention fun programs for 
In fact, the Ic can run over 10000 Like Genetic Mapping 
Of course, since the IIc is the programs in all. More than a few of and “Enzyme Kinetics 





And the Apple IIc comes complete 
with most everything you need to start 
computing in one box. 

Including a free 4-diskette course 
to teach you how— when your kids get 
tired of your questions 

As well as a long list of built-in 
features that would add about $800 to 
the cost of a smaller-minded computer. 

128K of internal memory—twice 
the power of the average office computer. 

Abuilt-in half-high 140K disk drive 


that could drive up the price of a less 
senior machine considerably 
And built-in 
electronics for 
adding accesso- 
ries like a print- 
er, a modem, 
an AppleMouse 
or an extra disk 
drive when the 
time comes 
So while your childrens shoe sizes 


tered tr Marks Of Apple 


y ” {ynle Compute bybear Syapes 
1, call (800) 268-7796 or (800) 268-7637. 


and appetites continue to grow at an 
eres one thing you 
know can keep up with 
them. Their Apple IIc 
To learn more 
about it, visit any 
authorized Apple deal- 
er. Or talk to your 
own computer experts 
As soon 4 


as they get eo 





INTRODUCING LANCER ES 
BY DODGE. UNDER THE HOOD, 
AN ELECTRONICALLY 
FUEL-INJECTED ENGINE 
WITH AVAILABLE TURBO- 
CHARGING. ON THE ROAD, 
PERFORMANCE RUBBER. 
IN BACK, WHERE THERE’S 
NORMALLY A TRUNK, AN 
INGENIOUS FIFTH DOOR. 
DODGE LANCER. A REMARK- 
ABLE NEW SEDAN BACKED BY 
5/50 PROTECTION, STANDARD* 
BUY OR LEASE* AT YOUR 
DODGE DEALER, WHERE THE 
REVOLUTION CONTINUES. 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


ANCL 
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Trophy Hunting in Grenada 


The Administration announced last 
week that the 250 US. troops remaining 
in Grenada will begin a five-month with- 
drawal plan in mid-April. At the same 
time, more than 400 troops from other 
Caribbean nations who are stationed in 
Grenada will begin a gradual evacuation, 
leaving the security of the tiny island 
completely in the hands of its own 560- 
member police force. Meanwhile, the 
military had another Grenada revelation 
last week: five Army men and three Ma- 
rines had broken the law by returning from the Caribbean island 
with Soviet-made automatic rifles obtained during the invasion in 
1983. Most of the offenders, ranging in rank from enlisted men toa 
captain, have been court-martialed, discharged from the service 
and given prison sentences as long as seven years. 

One trophy hunter, however, Vice Admiral Joseph Metcalf 
III, the U.S. Force Commander of the invasion, was merely 
“cautioned” after trying to smuggle in 24 AK-47 automatic rifles 
and 24 empty ammunition magazines. Metcalf has since been 
promoted to Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Surface War- 
fare. Why the difference in punishments? Explained Pentagon 


Vice Admiral Metcalf 


under the jurisdiction of a uniform code of military justice. The 
approach to cases may be different.” Later in the week, in re- 
sponse to criticism, the Pentagon announced plans to review the 
sentences meted out to the seven lower-ranking soldiers 


New Hardware for the Drug War 


Ona residential street in the San 
Fernando Valley last week, the 
Los Angeles police department 
unveiled its latest, and perhaps 
most awesome, weapon: an 8- 
ton, tanklike vehicle equipped 
with a 16-ft.-long steel battering 
ram. The target of the 8-ft.-high 
behemoth was a stucco house. 
Police suspected $5,000 worth of 
cocaine was being dealt each day 
from the building. An officer warned residents through a bull- 
horn moments before the machine zoomed across a yard and tore 
a 4-ft.-wide hole in the three-bedroom house, which had a steel 
door and barred windows. Police insist that the machines, regis- 
tered and outfitted with headlights and turn signals, are legal, 
provided they are used after a search warrant has been issued 

The police contend that the monsters are safer than conventional 
tools of entry since they lessen the danger of a shootout. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, however, is contemplating a 
lawsuit against their use. Says a local A.C.L.U. official: “That 
equipment belongs on a battlefield, not in a neighborhood.” 





RATERS 


PuOTOREPOR 


The tank: ready for action 


Into the Spotlight 


After a career spent largely in the shadows of secret diploma- 
cy, Vernon A. Walters, 68, former deputy director of the CIA and 


the harsh spotlight of public diplomacy, Last week President 
Reagan named him to succeed Jeane Kirkpatrick as U.S. Repre- 
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Spokesman Major Richard Ziegler: “All service members fall | 





the State Department’s chief troubleshooter, has been thrust into | 


sentative to the United Nations. Of Kirkpatrick, Walters said, 
“If I could do half as well, I would be well pleased.” 

Walters, who speaks eight languages, including Russian and 
Portuguese, has worked for five Administrations. As military at- 
taché in Paris in the late "60s and early ‘70s, he helped arrange 
the secret negotiations between Henry Kissinger and the North 
Vietnamese that paved the way for the final U.S. pullout from 
Viet Nam. During the past four years, Walters estimates, he has 
visited some 100 countries and traveled roughly | million miles in 
missions for the Reagan Administration. Like Kirkpatrick, 
whose conservative, anti-Communist outlook he shares, Walters 
will have Cabinet rank. But unlike his predecessor, whose views 
were sometimes at odds with those of Secretary of State George 
Shultz, Walters is expected to be less independent-minded. 


TELEVISION 


Warning for a “Docudrama” 


“The following presentation is not a documentary but a dra- 
ma based on certain facts surrounding the murder and disap- 
pearance of children in Atlanta between 1979 and 1981. Some of 
the events and characters are fictionalized for dramatic purposes. 
Certain scenes may be disturbing to young viewers. Parental dis- 
cretion is advised.” That is the advisory that was prepared last 
week to be shown and read aloud before each of the two install- 
ments of a CBS film, The Atlanta Child Murders. The five-hour 
“docudrama,” scheduled for airing this week on Sunday and 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. EST, tells of the arrest and trial of Wayne Wil- 
liams, the 26-year-old record promoter who was convicted in 
1982 of murdering two men, ages 27 and 21, and implicated in the 
slayings of 23 young males in the Atlanta area. Williams is cur- 
rently serving two consecutive life sentences in Jackson, Ga. 

The network agreed to broadcast the advisory after two days 
of negotiations with a team of Atlanta officials led by Mayor An- 
drew Young. The delegation, angered after watching a preview 
of the film two weeks ago, contended that the drama wrongly im- 
plied that the jury's verdict was unfair. 


An Avenging Mother 


Of all the recent citizens-fight-back-against-crime stories, 
perhaps the most bizarre episode unfolded in Boston. On a bitter- 
ly cold night two weeks ago, Mary Frances James, 21, was shot in 
the back by a mugger on a deserted street. Later, as doctors pre- 
pared the young woman for surgery, the bullet simply dropped 
out, having just grazed her skin after passing through her fur coat 
and three sweaters. Only a day later, the victim’s mother, 
Frances James, 55, was riding the subway when she overheard a 
youth brag to a friend, “I pumped a broad in Dorchester last 
night because she wouldn't turn loose her bag.’ When the friend 
asked, “Did you waste her?” the teen-ager replied, “Nah, I don’t 
think so. There was nothin’ on the TV.” 

Frances James, a guard at Boston’s Charles Street Jail, fol- 
lowed the young men off the sub- 
way toa downtown restaurant. She 
called the police who arrested the 
alleged assailant. Last week the 
youth’s attorney, Jonathan Sha- 
piro, claimed that his client, 14, 
was a victim of mistaken identity 
and that the youth, whose name 
and address have been withheld, 
has been abused by an overzealous 
press. Said Shapiro: “The news 
coverage in this case has effective- 
ly convicted my client.” 








, af 
Mary and Frances James 
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An antinuclear demonstration in New Zealand last month: opposing visits by nuclear-armed ships 


World 





New Zealand Prime Minister David Lange 


Big Flap Down Under 


A dispute between New Zealand and the U.S. weakens the ANZ US pact 


he first foreign policy dispute of 
the second Reagan Administra- 
tion bubbled to the surface last 
week from two improbable spots: 
New Zealand and, toa lesser extent, Aus- 
tralia. What had begun last year as a poli- 
cy by New Zealand’s new Labor govern- 
ment to establish the country as a 
nuclear-free zone was suddenly trans- 
formed into a threat to the 33-year-old 
ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, U.S.) de- 
fense pact between Washington and its 
longtime allies in the South Pacific 
The trouble dates from last July, after 
New Zealand’s new Prime Minister, Da- 
vid Lange, 42, led his Labor Party to vic- 
tory with, among other promises, the in- 
tent to ban port calls by nuclear-powered 
or nuclear-armed vessels. The proscrip- 
tion applied to all foreign shipping, but it 
really meant U.S. naval vessels. At first it 
appeared that the matter could be 
compromised or finessed without 
great difficulty. U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz told Lange in 
Wellington last July that the U.S. 
would refrain from sending any na- 
val vessels to New Zealand ports 4 
for six months or more. According 
to US. officials, the New Zealand- 
ers in turn assured the Americans 
that the problem could be settled to 
everyone’s satisfaction by then 
It did not work out that way. 
Shultz was convinced that Lange’s 
frequently stated intention of re- 
maining within ANZUS meant that 
the Prime Minister would find a so- 
lution. After all, Lange had told 
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Shultz that he endorsed a U.S.-New Zea- 
land communiqué signed by the previous 
New Zealand government. The statement 
affirmed that “defense cooperation, in- 
cluding combined exercises, visits and lo- 
gistical support arrangements, plays an 
essential part in promoting mutual securi- 
ty.” Instead of rebuffing his party's anti- 
nuclear wing, however, it soon became ap- 
parent that Lange was siding with it. In 
late December, the U.S. sent a blanket 
request to New Zealand for port visits 
required by U.S. vessels in 1985. Lange re- 
plied that he preferred to deal with such 
matters on a case-by-case basis. To U.S 
policymakers, that suggested that the 
Prime Minister had painted himself into 
a corner and did not know how to get out 
of it 

Finally, on Jan. 21, deliberately seek- 
ing a confrontation, the Reagan Adminis- 


Australian Prime Minister Bob Hawke with Reagan 


™ 


tration sent a routine request to Welling- 
ton asking for permission for the U.S.S 
Buchanan, a destroyer, to call at a New 
Zealand port during the ANZUS military 
exercise, named Sea Eagle, planned for 
March. The Buchanan is a conventionally 
powered vessel, but since the U.S. refuses, 
by long-standing policy, to state whether a 
particular ship is or is not carrying nuclear 
weapons, the New Zealand ban effective- 
ly applied to it 
Frustrated that quiet diplomacy had 
failed to bring Lange around, the US. de- 
cided to try public pressure. It might have 
known that this would be counterproduc- 
tive. Several weeks ago, Australian Prime | 
Minister Bob Hawke had written to 
Lange urging him, in effect, to moderate 
his antinuclear position. Hawke had faced 
a similar threat from antinuclear forces 
within his own Australian Labor Party 
but had managed to stave off ef- 
forts to prevent U.S. Navy ships 
from visiting Australian ports. If 
the US. considered Hawke’s letter 
& to Lange to bea “forthright expres- 
* sion” of Australia’s support for 
“ ANZUS, many New Zealanders 
tended to see it as meddling by a 
neighboring country they some- 
times regard as a bullying older 
brother 
That displeasure was nothing 
compared with Lange’s response 
to Washington’s request last week 
Even before the official reply had 
arrived, the State Department de- 
clared that a “definitive” rejection 
of the U.S. request “would be a 
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matter of grave concern that goes to the 
core of our mutual obligations as allies.” 
The USS. would “reconsider” its participa- 
tion in the March military exercise and 
would “have to consider the implications 
for overall cooperation with New Zealand 
in ANZUS.” 

As Washington by now expected, 
Lange rejected the request. He explained 
that the Buchanan was not welcome in 
New Zealand because the U.S. would not 
guarantee that it did not have nuclear 
weapons on board. Washington retaliated 
by canceling its participation in Sea Eagle 
and declaring that antinuclear move- 
ments seeking to “diminish defense coop- 
eration” should know “that the course 
these movements advocate will not be 
cost-free in terms of security relationships 
with the U.S.” In the U.S. view, an impor- 
tant principle was at stake: the right to use 
an ally’s military facilities. 

With that, Lange charged that the 
U.S. was “bullying” a small and friendly 
ally. Said he: “I regard it as unacceptable 
that another country should by threat 
or coercion try to change a policy that 
has been embraced by the New Zealand 
people.” 

Even as the US. was trying to find a 
way out of the impasse, it received a sec- 
ond jolt to its defense posture in the South 
Pacific. Australia’s Hawke, arriving in 
Washington on a previously arranged vis- 


strong opposition in his party, he would 
have to renege on an earlier promise to al- 
low U.S. planes to use an Australian stag- 
ing base to monitor the testing of the MX 
missile later this year. Seeking to defuse 
the matter, Shultz announced later that 
the U.S. had decided to oversee the testing 
of its newest intercontinental ballistic 
missile, which will be launched from Van- 
denberg Air Force Base in California toa 
target area in the Tasman Sea between 
Australia and New Zealand, “without the 
use of Australian support arrangements.” 


he Administration, seeking to pro- 

tect its basic rights as an ally, came 

down hard on New Zealand. But 

Washington felt that it could ac- 
commodate Australia without damaging 
ANZUS. The two developments under- 
scored the pressures that have been build- 
ing in one of the “safest” corners of the 
world. The U.S., Australia and New Zea- 
land were friends and allies long before 
they made their relationship formal by 
signing the ANZUS treaty in 1951. They 
had fought together in World War II; it 
was widely accepted that Australia and 
New Zealand had been saved from a Jap- 
anese invasion by the U.S. victory in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea in 1942. In the 
postwar era, two-way trade has flourished, 
and the U'S. has extended preferences to 
such exports from Australia and New 
Zealand as lamb, wool and butter. Close 
military cooperation has been the norm, 
in everything from the standardization of 
equipment to regular joint exercises. Aus- 
tralia, in particular, has been extremely 
helpful to U.S. intelligence gathering, pro- 
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it, told the Administration that because of | 
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| viding satellite-listening stations and oth- 
| er facilities. 

For the U.S., the ANZUS pact has been a 
vital part of its global defense obligations. 
For Australia and New Zealand, the treaty 
has provided a measure of protection under 
the U.S. nuclear shield—even if external 
threats to life and freedom have 
seemed remote in the South Pa- 
cific. The US. is specifically 
concerned about the growth of 
the Soviet Union's blue-wa- 
ter navy, pointing toincreas- , 
| ing Soviet use of facilities at \ 
| Cam Ranh Bay, once the \ 
main U.S. military complex 
and naval base in Viet Nam. 

Says a U.S. official: “We are facing : 
| areal problem of Soviet penetration.” 

It is apparent that most Australians 
and New Zealanders do not take that 
threat as seriously as Washington does. In 
| the past five years, antinuclear move- 
ments have made headway in both coun- 
tries. In Australia, Hawke has managed 
| to contain the antinuclear demands of 

left-wing Laborites without compromis- 
ing Australia’s defense commitments, 
even though he has come under fire for 
not consulting enough with his party's 
| caucus—especially in recent days over the 
MX issue. In New Zealand, Lange seems 
determined to fulfill his campaign pledge 
of denying access to nuclear ships 

To a large extent, the issue is symbol- 
ic. Last year only one U.S. nuclear-pow- 






























ered vessel called in New Zealand: it 
would be relatively easy for the U.S. to 
send nothing but conventionally powered 
vessels to that country for the time being. 
But the key issue is whether they are nu- 
clear-armed, and with that in mind, the 
Administration maintains that partners 
in a defense pact have no business impos- 
ing restrictions on one another. Says a 
senior Administration official: ‘Naval 
forces and their needs are as central to 
ANZUS as ground forces in Germany are | 
central to NATO.” 

Moreover, U.S. policymakers are 
worried about the strides of antinuclear 
movements elsewhere. Japan officially 
forbids the entry of nuclear weapons 
into its ports but does not insist in prac- 
tice that the policy be scrupulously fol- 
lowed. Beyond that, the U.S. fears that 
New Zealand’s stand could refuel the 
antinuclear movement in Western Eu- 
rope, where West German. British, 
Dutch and Belgian activists are trying 
to bar the continued deployment of U.S 

medium-range cruise and Per- 
shing II missiles 
The result has been a se- 
ries of U.S. threats, both ex- 
plicit and implied, to sus- 
pend military cooperation 
with New Zealand if Lange 
refuses to give in. Such an 
approach may raise hackles 
“ Down Under even more. New 

Zealanders resent any kind of 
pressure, from Australia or the US.; 
Australians are only slightly less sensi- 
live to strong-arm tactics, wherever they 
may come from. New Zealanders are 
divided in the current national debate. | 
Recent polls show that while 58% of the 
New Zealand population of 3.2 million 
opposes visits by nuclear-armed war- 
ships. 59% would not be troubled by 
calls by ships that are merely nuclear- 
powered and 60% would like the coun- 
try to remain in ANZUS. But since 
Lange has the general support of 70% 
of his countrymen, the U.S. might have 
a lot to lose by trying to turn the screws 
too tightly By William E. Smith. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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The Cost of “Shaming the State” 


Tears and candles as a priest's killers get lengthy sentences 


Gms Piotrowski, the cashiered se- 
cret-police captain who was in turn 
arrogant and stony-faced during the six- 
week trial, finally broke down and wept 
last week. Moments before, Judge Artur 
Kujawa had sentenced Piotrowski to 25 
years in prison for the brutal murder of 
Father Jerzy Popieluszko. As Kujawa dry- 
ly explained his conduct of the trial, Pio- 
trowski dropped his head to the wooden 
railing of the dock and wept. 

He did so not out of remorse but relief, 
for he could have fared much worse: the 
state prosecutor had requested the death 
penalty. Also sentenced to 
long terms for aiding Pio- 
trowski in the abduction and 
killing of Popieluszko last 
October were two subordi- 
nates in the security forces, 
Leszek Pekala and Walde- 
mar Chmielewski. Pekala, 
who drove the kidnap car, 
received 15 years, and 
Chmielewski, whose stutter- 
ing, tear-filled testimony 
gave the trial some of 
its most dramatic moments, 
got 14 years. Adam Pie- 
truszka, the former colonel 
who flatly denied Piotrow- 
ski’s accusations that he had 
encouraged the killing, re- 
ceived a 25-year jail term. 

As Kujawa, sitting be- 
neath a heraldic eagle of Po- 
land, sentenced Pietruszka, 
the defendant stared impas- 
sively. “They have brought 
shame on the state, the citi- 
zens and the system,” de- 
clared Kujawa solemnly. “They have slan- 
dered the good name of Poland.” In 
announcing the sentences, Kujawa drew a 
distinction between Pietruszka and Pio- 
trowski, whom he described as the decision 
makers, and their subordinates. Kujawa 
explained that he chose not to order Pio- 
trowski hanged because Polish law states 
that punishment should seek to educate 
and frighten the criminal, not simply 
avenge the crime. Indeed, lawyers repre- 
senting Popieluszko’s family and his driv- 
er. Waldemar Chrostowski, at the trial had 
mentioned the priest's personal opposition 
to capital punishment. On the day the ver- 
dicts were announced, Popieluszko’s rela- 
lives were not even in court; they had said 
earlier that they were interested not in the 
penalties but only in seeing justice done. 

The murder of Popieluszko. a popular 
and fervent supporter of the banned Soli- 
darity labor union, and the subsequent ar- 
rest of the four Polish security officers, 
had presented the government of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski with its most formi- 
dable challenge since martial law was im- 
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posed in 1981. Jaruzelski’s decision to 
prosecute the men publicly offered fellow 
Poles an unprecedented glimpse into the 
workings of the country’s secret police 
and defused, at least temporarily, the ex- 
plosive anger over Popicluszko’s death. 
There is speculation that the murder was 
engineered by government hard-liners to 
embarrass Jaruzelski and his Interior 
Minister, General Czeslaw Kiszczak. But 
the carefully controlled trial left many un- 
answered questions and the pervasive 
feeling that the authorities may have pro- 
| tected high-ranking officials from being 


implicated in the killing. Some Poles be- 
lieved that Piotrowski deserved the death 
penalty. and there was widespread skepti- 
cism that the four men would be made to 
serve out their sentences. 

The day of sentencing was like any 
other day in the courtyard outside St 
Stanislaw Kostka Church in Warsaw, 
where Popieluszko is buried. Some 100 
people filed silently past the priest’s grave, 
some leaving flowers or lighting votive 
candles. The procession continued into 
the cold winter evening. “To me, the sen- 
tences are not important,” said Monika 
Bobrowska, a high school student tending 
the flickering banks of candles. ““Whatev- 
er the sentences are, I don’t think they 


will serve them.” 
Oo ne important result of the proceed- 
ings in the Torun courthouse could be 
a decline in the already tense relationship 
between the government and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The government's pre- 
sentation of its case angered many Polish 
Catholics: State Prosecutor Leszek Pietra- 


sinski, for example, painted Popieluszko 
as an extremist “filled with hatred for so- 
cialist Poland.” And Kujawa himself read 
allegations of the dead priest's political 
activities into the record. The murder of 
Popieluszko and its aftermath have led 
many of the country’s 22,000 clergymen 
to question the leadership of Jozef Cardi- 
nal Glemp. In attempting to reach an ac- 
commodation with the Communist au- 
thorities, his critics charge, Glemp has 
reduced the church’s activist role in Po- 


| land. “We must be ready for an ideologi- 
| cal battle.” said Father Antoni Lewek 





Piotrowski, right, and Pietruszka, far left, listen to the verdicts 
One later broke down and sobbed, while the other remained impassive. 


| John Moody/Warsaw 


during a sermon at St. Stanislaw Kostka 
Church shortly after the verdicts were an- 
nounced. “Not a battle with the use of 
sticks, but with words and truth.” 

After the testimony of the four ac- 
cused, the government suddenly seemed 
intent on limiting the scope 
of the inquiry. Kujawa, who 
presided over the five-man 
panel of judges, did not al- 
low attorneys representing 
Popieluszko's family and 
driver to call witnesses who 
might elucidate the often 
contradictory testimony of 
government officials. He 
displayed a friendly, almost 
fatherly attitude toward Pio- 
trowski during his testimony 
and allowed him to turn his 
defense into a lengthy attack 
against activist priests and 
the church in general. Pie- 
truszka testified that his su- 
perior, General Zenon Pla- 
tek, an Interior Ministry 
official responsible for moni- 
toring church activities, had 
told him to lie to investiga- 
tors about the changing of li- 
cense plates on Piotrowski’s 
car. When Platek took the 
stand, he stumbled through 
the prosecutor’s perfunctory questioning 
He was never vigorously pressed about 
Pietruszka’s charges 

Though the trial was broadcast live 
every day on closed-circuit television to 
high-ranking government officials, the 
Polish people viewed only condensed ver- 
sions every night. As the trial progressed, 
the testimony became more heavily edit- 
ed. The summation of Attorney Edward 
Wende, an auxiliary prosecutor who had 
once served as the slain priest’s lawyer, 
was edited so badly that church officials 
fired off a protest to television and 
radio authorities. Last week Wende’s en- 
tire one-hour speech was read at many 
church services. 

The trial of the murderers of one 
of Poland’s most celebrated priests may | 
well deter future secret-police abuses. | 
In a country that measures freedom by 
inches and progress by decades, the jail- 
ing of Father Jerzy Popieluszko’s killers 
may emerge as a historic event of the first 
magnitude — By James Kelly. Reported by 
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Those perilous landings 
in Hollywood's WW II films 
weren't far from the truth 

Fortunately, today’s real 
life pilots can look forward 
to happier landings 

With help from an 

advanced radar 
landing system de 
signed for the o- 
U.S. Marines a 
by ITT 
Gilfillan 

Under the 
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control of a 


radar beam from the ground, 


planes can touch down auto 





Today, they 


Once a plane is within the coverage shown. 
the ITT radar system tracks its position 
to within one foot. 
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matically. Without the pilot 
touching the controls 
The value of this “hands- 
“ off” landing system 
46 
Vb is that it can 
Z=> safely land 
Za a . 
AR 


Fo planes in any 


weather. Or 
under battle 
18 field condi- 
i4 tions. When 
the pilot is 
unable to 
Ten years in development, 
this Precision Approach and 
Landing Radar, created by ITT, 


wouldnt have to land on 
a wing and a prayer. 





~. 


is the key to the Marine Air 
Traffic Control and Landing 
System 

The system can handle up 
to six planes at the same time. 
From as far as ten miles away 
and then land them on a beach 
head airstrip. And it can be set 
up almost anywhere 

Which makes this sophisti- 
cated radar system the best way 
for the Marines to land under 
the worst conditions. 

And a whole lot better 
than coming in on a wing and 


ITT 


a prayer 








Smoking in public: 
Let’ separate fact 
from friction. 


There has always been some friction between smokers and non- 
smokers. But lately this friction has grown more heated. 

The controversy has been fueled by questionable reports which claim 
that “second-hand smoke” is a cause of serious diseases among non- 
smokers. 

But, in fact, there ts little evidence—and certainly nothing which proves 
scientifically —that cigarette smoke causes disease in non-smokers. 

Skeptics might call this the wishful thinking of a tobacco company. But 
consider the scientific judgment of some of the leading authorities in the 
field—including outspoken critics of smoking. 

For example, in 1983 the organizer of an international conference on 
environmental tobacco smoke (ETS) summarized the evidence on lung 
cancer as follows: “An overall evaluation based upon available scientific 
data leads to the conclusion that an increased risk for non-smokers from 
ETS exposure has not been established.” 

Even the chief statistician of the American Cancer Society, Lawrence 
Garfinkel, has gone on record as saying, “passive smoking may be a 
political matter, but it is not a main issue in terms of health policy.’ 

Which brings us back to our original point: cigarette smoke can be 
very annoying to non-smokers. 

But how shall we as a society deal with this problem? 

Confrontation? Segregation? Legislation? 

No. We think annoyance is neither a governmental problem nor a 
medical problem. It's a people problem. 

Smokers and non-smokers have to talk to one another. Not yell, 
preach, threaten, badger or bully. Talk. 

Smokers can help by being more considerate and responsible. Non- 
smokers can help by being more tolerant. And both groups can help by 
showing more respect for each other's rights and feelings. 

But eliminating rumor and rhetoric will help most of all. 

Because when you stick to the facts, it’s a lot easier to deal with the 
friction. 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


© 1984 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


GIBRALTAR 


Opening Up 
End to the blockade 


hile a Welsh men’s choir sang Rock 
of Ages and a cheering crowd waved 
| Union Jacks, the civil governor of the 
province of Cadiz, Mariano Baquedano, 
| last week placed a key in the brass lock of 
the gate that for 16 years had separated 
Spain from the British crown colony of Gi- 
braltar. The lock would not budge. Em- 
barrassed, Baquedano handed the key toa 
Spanish policeman, who also wrestled 
nervously with the reluctant mechanism 
At one minute past the appointed hour of 
midnight, the lock finally gave way, and 
the large green gate swung open 

Despite its awkwardness, the ceremo- 
ny put an end to the years of tension be- 
tween Britain and Spain that have kept 
the barrier between the Spanish mainland 
and Europe’s last remaining colony tight- 
ly locked. Indeed the opening of the gate 
was a precondition for the holding of talks 
between Britain and Spain over the 
Rock’s future. For the Spanish, who next 
year hope to enter the European Commu- 
nity, the reopening was a political necessi- 
ty to improve relations with Britain 

To Spain’s chagrin, the British have 
possessed the Mediterranean fortress 
since 1704, when British Admiral Sir 
George Rooke seized the 2.25-sq.-mi. pen- 
insula during the War of Spanish Succes- 
sion. Gibraltar’s residents (now 31,183) 
have rebuffed repeated Spanish attempts 
to reclaim the territory. In 1969, Spanish 
Dictator General Francisco Franco cut 
land, sea and telephone links with the col- 
ony. His intention: literally to starve Gi- 
braltar’s inhabitants into agreeing to a re- 
union with Spain. But the Gibraltarians, 
determined to remain under British rule, 
turned to nearby Morocco for supplies 

Says Spanish Political Writer Manuel 
Leguineche: “The Gibraltarians used to 
have a kind of love-hate feeling toward 
the Spaniards. Now it’s one of hate-hate.” 
Indeed last week eggs, tomatoes and or- 
anges were thrown at the first Spanish ve- 
hicle to cross the border, a motorcycle car- 
rying a young man and his girlfriend 

Gibraltarians are apprehensive about 
the changes the influx of Spaniards could 
bring to the colony. Some fear that Gibral- 
tar may become financially dependent on 
its larger neighbor and in time lose its spe- 
cial character. To address these concerns, 
Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe of 
Britain, Foreign Minister Fernando 
Moran of Spain and Gibraltar’s Chief 
Minister, Sir Joshua Hassan, met in Gene- 
va last week and agreed to hold annual 
talks that will include the delicate ques- 
tion of sovereignty. But in Gibraltar, 
union with Spain still seems to be an un- 
popular idea. Says Joe Bossano, leader of 
the opposition Gibraltar Socialist Labor 
Party: “I believe we can follow a path to- 
ward self-government.” s 
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SOUTH KOREA 

s 
Bumpy Landing 
Kim gets a rough reception 


fter more than two years of exile in 

the U.S., Kim Dae Jung, 60, South 
Korea’s best-known dissident, finally flew 
home to Seoul last week. Unlike Benigno 
(“Ninoy”) Aquino, the Philippine opposi- 
tion leader who was assassinated at Ma- 
nila airport in 1983 as he returned from 

| exile, Kim survived the homecoming. But 
his arrival was anything but routine. In a 
rough-and-tumble airport scene, he and a 

| number of prominent U.S. supporters 
| were jostled, pushed and generally man- 
handled by South Korean security guards. 
As Kim, his wife Lee Hee Ho, 22 US. 

| companions and 50 journalists stepped off 
Northwest Airlines Flight 191 at Kimpo 
International Airport, they were met by 
about 50 security guards who tried to 
whisk Kim away. He refused to go along. 


He feared for his safety, he said, and pre- | 


ferred to proceed through normal immi- 
gration channels. After a heated discus- 
sion, the guards slammed Kim into an 
elevator and took him into custody. Sever- 
al protesting Americans were shoved and 
punched. Among them: Democratic Con- 
gressmen Edward Feighan of Ohio and 
Thomas Foglietta of Pennsylvania, and 
Patt Derian, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights in the Carter Adminis- 
tration. Said Foglietta: “It was a disgrace- 
ful exhibition of force and brutality.” 

While the police maintained that they 
were simply trying to ensure Kim's safety, 
they were also keeping him from seeing 
several hundred supporters who had fil- 
tered past police roadblocks into the main 
arrival building. Nor was he able even to 
glimpse an estimated 20,000 well-wishers 
assembled near the airport. 

South Korea did live up to a promise 
not to formally arrest Kim, who has 17% 
years remaining on a 20-year prison sen- 
tence for sedition. The pledge was aimed 


at the US., which had been so concerned 


Kim Dae Jung and entourage arriving at Kimpo Airport in Seoul 






















about Kim's safe return that it briefly de- 
layed the announcement of a White 
House meeting between South Korean 
President Chun Doo Hwan and President 
Reagan, scheduled for April. When Kim 
was escorted to his Seoul home, he found it 
surrounded by guards. His activities, the 
government announced, will be limited to 
“fulfilling his daily necessities.” 

The Americans who were mistreated 
at the airport were outraged. Derian 
called on Reagan to cancel the Chun visit. 
The State Department promptly lodged a 
protest with Seoul, but indicated that the 
Reagan-Chun meeting would go ahead 
“as scheduled.” 

Kim returned four days before elec- 
tions for the 276-member South Korean 
National Assembly—timing that seemed 
calculated to bolster the opposition New 
Korean Democratic Party, formed last 
December with the help of Kim's fellow 
dissident Kim Young Sam. Both Kims 
and twelve other opposition figures are 
forbidden to vote or run for office. To what 
degree Kim's presence might influence 
voters remains unclear. Most are too 
young to remember his nearly successful 
1971 bid for the presidency; moreover, the 
electoral rules favor President Chun’s 
Democratic Justice Party. 

More worrisome for Chun is Kim's 
potential role as a focus for dissent. Only a 
few days before his arrival, an estimated 
50,000 people attended a political rally in 
downtown Seoul. Afterward, 1,000 pro- 
testers marched through the streets chant- 
ing, “Down with the dictatorship.” 

In an interview with TIME before leav- 
ing Washington, Kim said his purpose 
was to “unify all opposition” and “begin a 
dialogue with Chun,” with whom, he said, 
he had no “political vendetta.” In the end 
his future may depend on the US. attitude 
toward South Korea. While the Reagan 
Administration has not pressed Chun 
overly hard, at least publicly, on the sub- 
ject of human rights, last week’s dustup 
could prompt a rethinking of Washing- 
ton’s position. —68y Susan Tifft. Reported by 
S. Chang with Kim and Edwin M. Reingold/Seoul 
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ISRAEL 
Long Goodbye 
A dangerous troop withdrawal 


igh on a hilltop, bareheaded and 

wrapped in a green parka, Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 61, sur- 
veyed the Israeli front lines at the Awali 
River, just north of the Lebanese coastal 
town of Sidon. “The whole nation appreci- 
ates what you did under difficult condi- 
tions,” the Prime Minister later told his 
troops. “We never intended to stay here. 
But we will still keep our eyes open to what 
dangers could evolve for Israel.” 

Those dangers were amply apparent 
last week as Israel continued the three- 
stage withdrawal from southern Lebanon 
announced by the government four weeks 








A word with his soldiers: Peres visits near the front lines in Lebanon 


World © 


as the Israelis are gone, southern Lebanon 
will explode into bloody anarchy assectari- 
an groups, including the newly powerful 
Shi'ite Muslim extremists, begin settling 
old scores. Last week 700 Lebanese troops 
joined the 1,200 already deployed in the 
Kharroub region between Beirut and the 
Israeli lines on the Awali. Their role: to fill 
the gap left by the departing Israelis. 

The Israelis have made it clear that 
they will not return to areas they have 
abandoned to prevent bloodletting among 
the Lebanese. But they insist that they 
will react if they perceive a direct threat to 
northern Israel. “Israel will have to re- 
spond to attacks,” said Uri Savir, Peres’ 
spokesman. The Prime Minister admitted 
that “nobody on earth can promise that 
we won't go back in and destroy.” Peres, 
however, was unequivocal in expressing 
his hope that Israel would be leaving Leb- 








“We do not want to play the slightest role in Lebanese politics.” 


ago. The first stage of the pullout, which 
involves the movement of Israeli troops 
from the front-line positions they have 
held since 1982 to new locations 17 miles 
south of the Awali River, will be finished 
by Feb. 18. The entire operation should be 
| over within five to eight months. 

The reporters who drove up the pot- 
holed, narrow mountain roads of the with- 
drawal route to see Peres at the front were 


told by Israeli soldiers to wear fiak jackets. | 


With reason: every day last week there 
were new reports of violence as Israeli con- 
voys 30 or 40 vehicles long carried south ev- 
erything from prefabricated sheds to con- 
crete roadblocks. Already land mines and 
sniper attacks by Arab guerrillas have 
claimed as many as five Israeli lives. The 
Israel Defense Forces say that they have 
killed a like number of terrorists. Shi'ite 
Muslim Leader Nabih Berri, who is also 
the Lebanese Cabinet minister responsible 
for southern Lebanon, vowed that assaults 
against the Israelis would not cease. “You 
will see resistance like you have never had 
before,”’ he warned. 

But that could be the least of the vio- 
lence. Many in the region fear that as soon 





anon for good. “We do not want to play 
the slightest role in Lebanese politics,” he 
told reporters. 

The withdrawal of Israeli troops 
promises to help repair Israel's relations 
with Egypt, which has long called for an 
Israeli pullout. Earlier this month Israelis 
were allowed to participate in the Cairo 
Book Fair for the first time in two years. 
Last month the two countries resumed 
negotiations over disputed border areas 
after nearly two years of silence. But 
there was a failure to resolve the major is- 
sue of Taba, a 250-acre wedge of palmy 
beachfront on the eastern edge of the Si- 
nai, which is claimed by both countries. 
Peres and Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak sounded apprehensive last week 
about future discussions. “I cannot say 
that I am satisfied with the mutuality of 
the effort,” said Peres. Declared Mu- 
barak: “I am asking the Israelis to be 
more flexible.” In this fashion, the two 
countries continue to shiver through what 
they call their cold peace. In southern 
Lebanon, however, any kind of peace 
would be welcome. —By Pico lyer. Reported 
by Hays Gorey/Sidon 
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Visions of Hell _ 
Pursuing the “Angel of Death” 


he horrific stories kept pouring out, 

each more grisly than the last. One 
survivor of the Auschwitz-Birkenau death 
camp in Poland described how he had had 
one of his testicles removed on order of 
Nazi Medical Researcher Josef Mengele. 
Another recalled that the doctor had tak- 
en two toddler twins and sewed them to- 
gether as Siamese twins. In one Auschwitz 
lab, said Vera Kriegel, a wall was covered 
with human eyes, extracted by Mengele 
and “pinned up like butterflies.” Said 
Kriegel: “I thought I was dead and was al- 
ready living in hell.” 

Twenty-nine Auschwitz survivors ap- 
peared last week in Jerusalem before a 
six-member panel to give evidence 
against Mengele. Though the tribunal had 
no judicial status, it recorded the proceed- 
ings on film, which could be used if Men- 
gele, the most wanted Nazi still at large, is 
ever brought to trial. Known as the “An- 
gel of Death,” he is held responsible for 
the deaths of at least 400,000 victims; his 
particular brand of infamy involved using 
Auschwitz inmates as human guinea pigs 
for his genetics research. In Mengele’s 
presence, wrote a former assistant, “the SS 
themselves trembled.” 

Born to a well-to-do family, Mengele 
received degrees in medicine and anthro- 
pology before arriving in 1943 to work as 





| an SS doctor at Auschwitz, the largest of 


the Nazi death camps. As cattle cars of 
Jewish captives arrived, he committed the 


| “unfit” to the gas chambers and chose oth- 


ers for his experiments. He injected serum 
into children’s eyes in an effort to change 
their color and killed victims with drugs in 
order to perform autopsies on them. His 
special interest, however, was in twins and 
dwarfs. When Mengele found seven 


| dwarfs among her Hungarian theater 





family, Elizabeth Moskovitch recalled 
from a wheelchair last week, he exclaimed 
delightedly, “Now I have 20 years’ worth 
of material to study.” The final witness 
was Ruth Eliaz. After she bore a child, she 
reported, Mengele strapped her breasts 
with tape and settled down to see how long 
it took an unfed infant to die. When the 
emaciated child was reduced to a whim- 
per, Eliaz was given a syringe and some 
morphine by a female Jewish doctor. 
Then, she recalled, choking back tears, “I 
murdered my own child.” 

At the end of last week’s three-day 
hearings, the panel exhorted every gov- 
ernment and international body to find 
and bring to trial the 73-year-old doctor. 
U.S. Attorney General William French 
Smith promised a U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment investigation into Mengele’s where- 
abouts and allegations of U.S. complicity 
in his escape. Mengele, last known to be 
living in Paraguay, has slipped through 
the fingers of his pursuers on at least four 
occasions. Ls 
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We can’t tell you 
what tomorrow's home 


will look like. 
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ill run it is here today. 
‘HomeMinder. 


Just what is HomeMinder? It’s a highly intelligent system that lets 
you run your home more spelilaly row virtually anywhere inside your 
house or from many different locations outside the house. In fact, 
the HomeMinder™ System could be the ultimate home convenience. 


With HomeMinder, 
running your home is automatic. 
HomeMinder will remember to turn your heat 
up and down and make sure your outside lights 
are on at night and off in the morning. It will even remind 
you of important dates and appointments automatically. 





HomeMinder is totally remote-controlled. 

At the push of a button, you can light a driveway, turn 
down the air-conditioning, and 
more, all from your TV set. Even 
better, anywhere there’s a push- 
button telephone, there's a direct 
line to HomeMinder. So you can 
actually call and have your house lit by the time you get 
home. Or even leave a message on your TV screen. 


Feel safe and secure with HomeMinder. 
HomeMinder will also make your home look lived-in. 
4 Your lights and stereo will be turned on and off as if you 
were home. And the pattern changes every single day. 
What's more, with the optional MiniMinder, if you 
hear a strange noise, you can turn on the lights without 
ever getting out of bed. 











Plug into the future. 
Quite simply, HomeMinder plugs into your TV set and turns 
your screen into an easy-to-read display that helps you run 
your house. And HomeMinder is 
virtually impossible to outgrow. We bring good things to life. 
Because as your needs 
change, you can change it 
to meet them. It’s as simple as plugging into an 
t electrical outlet. 
To find out where you can buy this remarkable 
system, call the GE Answer Center™ toll-free at 
800-626-2000. And start living in tomorrow's home today. 


G A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CON 








Olds Cruisers. a 


They handle cargo like a wagon. 


4 
And people ni a an Oldsmobile. 
\ 
When it comes to muscling cargo, the Handsome interior appointments. Available 
Olds Cruisers can handle the job with the seating for eight. And thoughtful conven- 
best of them. But what makes these wagons iences, like the hinged rear window that - 
so special is the way they handle people. flips open for easy access to the cargo bay. 
lake the Cutlass Cruiser—this year offer- Olds Cruisers come in three sizes to fit 
ing an available 3.8L multiport fuel injected any size family. With a wide choice of avail- 
V6. With over 74 cubic feet of cargo space able power trains—4, 6, and 8 cylinder engines 
with the second seat down, it offers the kind —to answer any demand. 
of room you expect from a wagon. So when you have a load to move, move 
But even better, it offers the special kind it ina wagon that won't treat you like cargo. 
of luxury you expect from an Oldsmobile. Anew Oldsmobile Cruiser. 


There is a special feel 


a7 | 


Let's get it together... .buckle up. 





| deteriorating situation, five members of 














World Notes 


Face-Off at Phnom Malai 


For the past 244 months, in a rolling 
offensive, the Vietnamese army has been 
hammering away at the Kampuchean 
resistance. Last week Hanoi's forces laid 
siege to a key guerrilla redoubt in the 
Phnom Malai mountains. The Vietnam- 
ese fielded an estimated 36,000 infantry- 
men backed by artillery and armor 
against some 17,000 lightly armed 
Khmer Rouge fighters. 

In response to the Khmer Rouge’s 


the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (Thailand, Malaysia. Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines), which backs the Kampuchean 
resistance, demanded that the Soviet Union curtail its military 
aid to Viet Nam, estimated at $6 million a day. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the nominal head of the resistance coalition govern- 
ment, warned that China, which invaded Viet Nam in 1979, 
would teach the Vietnamese “a second lesson” if the guerrillas 
are pushed to the wall. 


Kampuchean Refugees 


Coomar Comes Clean 


Once again New Delhi's corridors 
of power buzzed with tantalizing ru- 
mors, The reason: Coomar Narain, 61, 
prime suspect in the espionage case that 
has rocked India and one of 16 business- 
men and officials detained, had talked. 
In a three-hour confession, parts of 
which were leaked to the press despite 
the authorities’ efforts at secrecy, Nar- 
ain was said to have admitted that he 
had been passing defense, political and 
economic secrets to foreign agents for 
25 years. Narain, a businessman, alleg- 
edly confessed that his foreign contacts 
were French, Polish and East German. Indian newspapers 
printed unconfirmed reports that diplomats from these coun- 
tries, as well as Soviet embassy personnel, had been expelled 
from India. 

After the confession, two senior officials from the Defense 
and Finance ministries left their posts, and Narain’s former em- 
ployer, the managing director of a Bombay engineering-equip- 
ment company, was arrested. The Soviet intelligence agency, the 
KGB, did not escape unharmed. Editorialized the Times of India: 
“The KGB's presence in India is a fact and it is patently dishonest 
for anyone to pretend otherwise.” 


Narain, right, at court 


SOVIET UNION 


| Moscow’s Multiple-Choice Quiz 


Is Soviet Leader Konstantin Chernenko: a) on vacation out- 
side Moscow? b) suffering from an undisclosed illness? c) hard at 
work in the Kremlin? d) all of the above? According to Moscow, 
the correct answer appears to be d. In nine days, Soviet officials 
have given three different explanations of the absence from pub- 
lic view of their frail leader, who has not been seen since Dec. 27. 

The puzzling litany began on Jan. 31 when Foreign Ministry 
Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko informed a US. television corre- 
spondent that Chernenko was on a regular winter vacation. 


| ence that Chernenko was ill and added, “How serious is his illness, 

















Then, last Wednesday, Viktor Afanasyev, editor of the official 
Communist Party daily Pravda, told an Italian television audi- 


I cannot say.” The next day, the official Soviet news agency TASS 
reported on the regular weekly meeting of the ruling Politburo, at 
which, TASS said, Chernenko stressed the importance of spring 
planting. And in Los Angeles, Dr. Yevgeni Chazov, the Soviet 
Union’s paramount cardiologist, commented: “If lam here, then 
Chernenko is well.” Western diplomats in Moscow are still a) 
withholding judgment and b) waiting for Chernenko to reappear. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Trial Balloon in Belgrade 


Some of the spectators did not wait for Judge Zoran Stojkovic 
to finish explaining the verdict. In protest they walked out of Bel- 
grade’s Palace of Justice last week as Stojkovic sentenced three | 
dissidents to prison terms of from one to two years. Their crime: 
“falsely and maliciously depicting the Yugoslav system.” 

Miodrag Milic, 55, Milan Nikolic, 37, and Dragomir Olujic, 
35, were detained last April during a police raid ona “free univer- 
sity” discussion group after the gathering had been addressed by 
Milovan Djilas, 73, a former Vice President who is Yugoslavia’s 
foremost dissident. Along with three others, they were conspiring 
to undermine Communist rule; conviction weuld have carried a 
maximum 15-year prison term. The charge was eventually re- 
duced, and last week’s sentences were considered relatively le- 
nient, “a compromise,” in Nikolic’s view, “between soft-liners 
and hard-liners” in the Yugoslav government. Nonetheless, the 
verdicts left no doubt that there are clear limits to Yugoslavia’s 
comparatively freewheeling brand of Communism. 





At Last, a Peace Treaty 


So obsessed was Marcus Porcius Cato, better known as Cato 
the Elder, with Rome's fearsome 2nd century B.C. enemy that 
his hatred figured in virtually all of his speeches in the Roman 
Senate. “Delenda est Carthago,” he demanded again and again. 
“Carthage must be destroyed.” In 146 B.C., at the end of the 
Third Punic War, he got his wish. Four Roman legions captured 
Carthage, killed four-fifths of its population of 250,000, and 
sold the rest into slavery. The legionaries sowed salt in the 
earth so the Punic state that had spawned the great general Han- 
nibal and inflicted on Rome its bloodiest defeat would never 
rise again. 

It never did. Today Carthage is a suburb of Tunis, the Tu- 
nisian capital, its ruins unexcavated. Last week a touch of 
glory returned: 2,131 years after the Roman assault, Carthage 
Mayor Chedli Klibi and Rome Mayor Ugo Vetere signed a 
treaty of peace, committing the two cities to an “exchange of 
knowledge and the establishment of am 
common information, cultural and 
artistic programs.” 

Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba conceived the idea twelve years 
ago as part of closer cultural coopera- 
tion between Mediterranean coun- 
tries. The specifics were worked out 
during a visit to Rome by Klibi, a 
Latin scholar who seeks to protect 
the remains of Carthage against ur- 
ban sprawl and real estate specula- 
tion. Says Klibi, paraphrasing Cato: 
“Non delenda, sed servanda Cartha- 
go.” “Carthage must be preserved, 
not destroyed.” 
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BREAKING WITH MOSCOW: PART Il 


The Reluctant 


By Arkady Shevchenko 


“Ive decided to break with my govern- 
ment, and I want to know in advance what 
the American reaction would be if I asked 
for asylum.” With that startling declara- 
tion to. an American acquaintance at an of- 
ficial dinner in 1975, Arkady Shevchenko 
passed the point of no return. In the 2/4 
years that followed, he fed secrets to the CIA 
as a self-described “reluctant spy."’ When 
he finally broke openly with Moscow in 
1978, he became the highest-ranking Soviet 
diplomat to defect since World War II 

A protégé of Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, Shevchenko became Under Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations at 42 
and seemed destined for higher posts at 
“the Center" in Moscow and abroad. Yet he had already had his 
fill ofa sysiem so byzantine, so interlaced with intrigue that, as he 
writes, “if Machiavelli were alive and living in the Soviet elite to- 
day, he would be a student, not a professor.” 

In the second and final excerpt from Shevchenko’s memoir, 
Breaking with Moscow, he recounts his disillusionment with life 


@ WHEN VICE IS CALLED VIRTUE 


More than anything else, two events propelled me toward 
| defection. Ironically both were promotions, In 1970 Andrei 
Gromyko, the durable Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
appointed me his personal political adviser. Before that, I had 
been only a spectator of high politics. Then I discovered what 
went on behind the scenes, how the system really worked, its 
unwritten laws. I saw the Soviet leaders as they were, not as 
they wanted to be seen 
I sat at the same table with Brezhnev, Gromyko and other 
members of the Politburo, and I learned a great deal about the 
men who were the masters of the Soviet Union. I saw how easily 
they called vice virtue, and just as easily reversed the words 
again. How their hypocrisy and corruption had penetrated 
their lives, how isolated they were from the population they 
ruled. Gromyko had not set foot in the streets of Moscow for al- 
most 40 years. Almost all the others were no different 
The falsity of these men was everywhere, from their person- 
al lives to their grand political designs, I watched them playing 
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at the top in the Soviet Union, his recruit- 
ment by the CIA, his terror that the KGB 
would find him out and, after his harrowing 
double life, his final defection and debrief- 
ing by U.S. agents. Shevchenko’s is a tale of 
ambivalence and anguish, with more thana 
touch of the tawdry. Soon after he came in 
from the cold, the Soviets let it be known 
that his wife had committed suicide in Mos- 
cow (Shevchenko suspects that she was mur- 
dered). Then, when he took up with a wom- 
an from an escort service, she sold the story 
of their relationship to a publisher. 
Chastened, Shevchenko soon afterward 
married a court reporter he met through his 
American lawyer (she helped him write his 
book) and settled in Washington. He now lectures around the 
country and teaches courses to U.S. diplomats on Soviet foreign 
policy and negotiating strategy. He does occasional consulting for 
the ClA, and advised the Reagan Administration as it prepared 
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for last month's Geneva talks between Secretary of State George 


Shultz and Shevchenko’s old boss, Andrei Gromyko. 


with détente. I saw them building military strength far beyond 
the needs of defense and security, at the expense of the Soviet 
people. I heard them express, with cynical jokes, their willing- 
ness to suppress freedom among their allies. I witnessed their 
duplicity with those who follow the Soviet line in the West or in 
the Third World, extending even to participation in conspira- 
cies to kill “unsuitable” political figures of other countries. They 
avidly sought hegemony and were infected with the imperialis- 
tic sickness of which they accused others. 

It is true that the top leadership contains elements that are 
more prone to advocate using direct force (some of the orthodox 
in the Central Committee and in the military) while others fa- 
vor political measures (some in the Foreign Ministry and in the 
economic sector). But these are merely differences over means 
Soviet leaders are all aggressive, all hawks with respect to the 
final goals of their policy. From Lenin through Chernenko, and 
whoever may succeed him, all are cut from the same cloth 

Détente was viewed by the U.S.S.R. not only as a temporary 
measure but also as a selective policy. The Politburo assumed it 
to be a tactical maneuver for a certain period that would in no 
way supersede the Marxist-Leninist idea of the final victory of 
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worldwide revolution. One cannot overemphasize that there is 
no disagreement among Soviet leaders—political or military, 
young or old—on ultimate goals. They view world development 
in terms of the continuing struggle between two opposing social 
and political systems. They believe in the inevitable, if long- 
forthcoming, victory of Soviet-style socialism. 

Despite much touted programs to provide “the highest living 
standard in the world,” Soviet economic experts admitted pri- 
vately that the gap in consumption between the Soviet Union and 
the West, narrowed in the 1960s under Nikita Khrushchev, wid- 
ened under Leonid Brezhnev. What had been achieved was nu- 
clear “overkill” potential, inedible by the population. 

In many respects my years as Gromyko’s adviser were as 
revealing to me as Khrushchev’s disclosures about Stalin. My 
feelings came into sharper relief after my appointment as Un- 
der Secretary-General of the U.N. in 1973. 

It was to inform me of this promotion that Gromyko called 
me into his office in December 1972. “It has been suggested to 
me that your name be pro- 
posed for the post,” he said. 
One such post is traditionally 
reserved for a Soviet. Gromy- 
ko needed someone in New 
York who belonged to his in- 
ner circle, as he had in Wash- 
ington in Anatoly Dobrynin. 
And no doubt Gromyko’'s 
wife, Lidiya Dmitriyevna, 
would welcome the idea of 
my appointment. She and my 
wife Lina had become in- 
creasingly friendly. 

As preparations for my 
new posting continued, I sug- 
gested that it might be a good 
idea for me to develop good 
working relations with the 
Secretary-General of the 
U.N., Kurt Waldheim. Gro- 
myko frowned. “What im- 
portant questions can you 
talk about with Waldheim? 
Neither he nor the U.N. asa 
whole is a great power. Never 
forget, Shevchenko, you're a 
Soviet ambassador first, not 
an international bureaucrat. 
Don’t hesitate to meet with anybody, even representatives of 
those countries we publicly attack. I give you authority to see 
the ambassadors from the Republic of South Africa and South 
Korea, anyone from whom you can elicit information.” 

The day after that conversation I was summoned to the of- 
fice of Mikhail Suslov, one of the last major figures from Stalin’s 
time. He was cold, rigid, brusque, but enjoyed immense pres- 
tige. When Khrushchev was ousted in 1964, Suslov could have 
succeeded him as General Secretary, but he preferred to con- 
centrate on ideological matters. Gromyko had distant and 
strained relations with him. Suslov, who died in January 1982, 
gave first priority to Communist doctrine and its purity in prac- 
tice. Gromyko, more flexible but no less an exponent of Soviet 
power, dealt with the world as it was, not necessarily as Marx- 
ism-Leninism decreed it should be. 

Slowly drumming his.long, bony fingers on his desk, Suslov 
declared that I should look upon the U.N. as he did, as a setting 
to be used to the maximum extent for propagating progressive 
ideas. The Soviet task, the responsibility of all dedicated Com- 
munists, he said, was to prevent new, developing countries from 
falling victim to neocolonialist and bourgeois ideology. 

He added that Gromyko regarded the U.N. first ofall as an 
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international organization where caution should be the rule in 
introducing ideological considerations into debate. “I disagree 
with that approach,” he said flatly. 

But Gromyko was able to stand up to Suslov. Gromyko’s 
power was growing under Leonid Brezhnev. That power was 
formalized in 1973 when he became a Politburo member, one of 
the few without the usual party background to reach such emi- 
nence in the Soviet system. Along with Gromyko, Yuri Andro- 
pov, chairman of the Committee for State Security, or KGB, was 
elected to full Politburo membership that year. The two were 
not personal friends, but their relations were cordial. 

Gromyko and, especially, his wife Lidiya Dmitriyevna 
were always suspicious of the secret police. My wife Lina told 
me of her warnings. “Keep as far away as you can from the KGB 
types,” she said. She would stop Lina when she began to talk 
about personal matters. Pointing to the ceiling, she would whis- 
per in Lina’s ear, “We'll talk about that somewhere else.” 

Andropov’s style was different from that of the men who 
had previously run the KGB. 
He did not “order” but “sug- 
gested,” avoiding a peremp- 
tory tone. That softness, how- 
ever, was misleading. He was 
a man of strong will, self-con- 
fident and decisive. An aide 
compared him toa fine feath- 
er bed you jump into only to 
find that the mattress is filled 
with bricks. 

Gromyko did not look 
upon Andropov simply as the 
chief of the KGB. Andropov 
accorded similar special re- 
spect to Gromyko, his superior 
when he wasa diplomat [Am- 
bassador to Hungary, 1954- 
57]. That was manifested in 
Andropov’s regular visits to 
the Foreign Ministry, where 
the two met privately and at 
length. Gromyko did not re- 
ciprocate; unlike others in the 
Kremlin group, he never went 
to KGB headquarters. 

Gromyko’s relations with 
Konstantin Chernenko were 
restrained. Chernenko was 
then chief of the General Department of the Central Commit- 
tee, in charge of the flow of all documents to the leadership. 
Gromyko preferred to deal directly with Brezhnev and Andro- 
pov. Like others in the Politburo, he considered Chernenko a 
second-rate opportunist. 


m@ A WHIFF OF BLACKMAIL 


In the spring of 1973, a month or so before I was due to leave 
Moscow for my new job, the KGB made a disturbing effort to 
bring me under its control. I received a summons to report to 
General Boris Semyonovich Ivanov, who was then deputy head 
of the KGB’s First Chief Directorate, the foreign operations 
arm. “Congratulations on your new assignment.” He smiled. 
“We're counting on your help. I don’t have to tell you that the 
U.N. is our best watchtower in the West. Our people there col- 
lect valuable information. And you can help promote our offi- 
cers in the Secretariat and protect them in case the CIA or FBI 
try to make trouble for them.” 

I wanted no part of Ivanov’s proposal. Ever since Khru- 
shchev had exposed Stalin’s crimes and Lavrenti Beria’s role in 
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them as head of the KGB, I 
had associated the secret po- 
lice with murder at home and 
terrorism abroad. I had 
learned to loathe the KGB's 
mistrust and disdain of their 
fellow citizens. 

“My first priority,” I said 
carefully, “has to be the Sec- 
retariat. My department has 
to be upgraded if I'm going to 
have any influence on Wald- 
heim.” Ivanov's round face 
wrinkled into a derisive grin. 
“That's hardly worth too 
much trouble. The West is al- 
ways going to dominate the 
Secretariat, and we'll never 
succeed in re-educating 
Waldheim.” 

He pulled out two letters, 
“These will interest you,” he 
said. “We don’t take them se- 
riously, of course, but we 
thought you should know 
about them.” One was ad- 
dressed to the Central Com- 
mittee and denounced me for a life-style that could not be main- 
tained, the anonymous author claimed, on my official income 
and for having religious pictures. The second letter, typewritten 
in English and addressed to me, was meant as a clever comple- 
ment to the first. Purporting to be from an American, but un- 
signed, it “reminded” me of a promise I had supposedly given 
the writer at the previous session of the U.N. General Assembly 
to help a Russian Jew identified only as “Tamara” to emigrate. 
The letter mentioned the sum of $1,000 it said I had already 
received 

Thanks to Lina’s business acumen and taste, our apartment 
was ornamented with icons, and we did live conspicuously well. 
But there was no Tamara, no $1,000 bribe, no promise to help 
anyone leave the Soviet Union. The letters had to be the work of 
someone who knew me and who wanted to ruin me. 

My first reaction was fury. Ivanov was instantly soothing. 
“Now, now, there’s no problem. We wouldn't have shown you 
the letters if we didn’t have complete faith in you. Perhaps it’s 
an effort by the FBI to compromise you.” I shook my head. He 
continued, “If we find out who wrote these, we'll punish them.” 

As I got up to leave, he remarked casually, “You know, Ar- 
kady Nikolaevich, you're going to be in a prominent position in 
New York. You have to set an example.” His words carried an 
obvious threat. I was to be under close scrutiny. The point of let- 
ting me see the letters was to show me the hook on which I was 
meant to wriggle. In the end, however, I was cleared. 

When my family and I arrived in New York in April 1973, 
we found that suspicion, customary in the U.S.S.R., loomed 
larger among the Soviet community at the U.N. Practically any 
fellow Soviet—not just the KGB—was a potential stukach (in- 
former). An anti-Soviet anecdote, “bourgeois consumerism,” 
lack of zeal in one’s work, admiring “decadent” American art 
too overtly or, crime of crimes, seeing an X-rated movie—these 
potential charges drove Soviets to elaborate caution. Conducted 
in a goldfish bowl, life for the Soviet colony was dull, monoto- 
nous, stewed in its own juice. With few exceptions, only KGB of- 
ficers were permitted any latitude in their activities. 

The KGB chief, or rezident, in New York, Boris Aleksan- 
drovich Solomatin, was a short, stocky major general. His cover 
title was Deputy Permanent Representative of the U.S.S.R. to 
the U.N. Cynical, boorish and a drunk besides, he holed up in 
his smoke-filled apartment, where he summoned others. He did 
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not participate in operations 
outside the Soviet mission, 
but directed the agents who 
did. After a weekend binge at 
the mission's retreat in Glen 
Cove, Long Island, he was 
often too hung over to keep 
appointments. But no one 
reported him; the KGB pro- 
tected its own, 

To thwart American bug- 
ging of his apartment, which 
he was convinced was thor- 
ough, permanent and effec- 
tive. Solomatin had two tele- 
vision sets and a stereo 
system, at least one of which 
was always on. He lived by 
his television sets. 

Solomatin used to invite 
me for drinking sessions and 
“friendly talks.’ He was 
openly trying to involve me in 
KGB espionage. “We're not 
like your Foreign Ministry 
bureaucrats, forever sitting 
on valuable information like 
a brooding hen who never produces any chicks,” he said smug- 
ly. “Collaboration with us will advance your career.” 

Solomatin’s assurances were lies. When the KGB transmits 
information to Moscow, it never identifies the person who pro- 
cured it. Solomatin merely wanted another foot soldier. As he 
said to me when I complained about how little work was done 
by agents assigned to my staff, “Our work comes first, Arkady 
Nikolaevich. We try to help you, but intelligence is top priority 
for all of us in New York. The U.N. doesn't matter; it's how we 
can use it to find out what we want. That’s why we're here.” 


@ FIRST STEPS TOWARD DEFECTION 


As | approached the pinnacle of influence, I found it a des- 
ert. The Cuban missile adventure, the Berlin Wall, propaganda 
campaigns about disarmament instead of negotiations, the eco- 
nomic mess at home, the unfulfilled promises, the rebirth of the 
“cult of personality,” the “thaw” that proved to be a false 
spring—all led to disappointment, a loss of faith. 

I had become part of the stratum that tried to portray itself 
as fighting what it coveted. While criticizing the bourgeois way 
of life, its only passion was to possess it; while condemning con- 
sumerism, the privileged valued above all else the consumer 
goods and comforts of the West. The cocoon of privilege in 
which we lived was warm, comfortable—and crippling 

After years spent among the elite, I had finally got my fill of 
its venality and coarseness. That life is unbelievably ugly. It 
even promoted personal betrayals. For the elite, betrayal is a 
necessary part of life. Suspicion and intrigue have become a 
high art. If Machiavelli were alive and living in the Soviet elite 
today, he would be a student, not a professor 

If I had been alone and free to decide my fate without regard 
for anyone else, I would have left the Soviets years before. But I 
had my family to consider: my wife Lina, to whom I had been 
married since I was 21, my son Gennady, now 32, and my daugh- 
ter Anna, 23. Also, I had to wonder: Would the U.S. be willing to 
harbor me at the risk of dimming even slightly détente’s rosy 
glow? Perhaps I should have stated my intentions directly to the 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., John Scali. He was no friend of the 
Soviets. The Soviet ambassador, Yakov Malik, returned Scali’s 
dislike, and behind his back would call him “the American 
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Himmler” because of a physi- 
cal resemblance he saw to the 
Gestapo chief. He never tired 
of telling us that it was a good 
thing Scali did not have a free 
hand, for that “devil would 
love to wring our necks.” 

I had never cared for Ma- 
lik. He treated his subordi- 
nates with contempt. He con- 
sidered himself a kind of 
Kremlin regent in the U.N. 
People were afraid of his 
power, and he was happy to 
feed their fear. His self- 
important, derisive attitude 
toward those of lower rank or 
social standing was typical of 
the Soviet ruling class. 

One day I ran into an 
American acquaintance in a 
U.N. corridor. I was aware 
that he had connections in 
Washington. I decided on the 
spot that he was my opportu- 
nity. A week later we were 
both attending the same diplo- 
matic dinner. I drew him aside and said, “I’ve decided to break 
with my government, and I want to know in advance what the 
American reaction would be if I asked for asylum.” 

He gaped at me. “What? Are you serious, Arkady?” 

“I’m completely serious.” He looked stunned. I said, “I 
wouldn't joke about something like this.” 

He agreed to help. He was going to Washington the week 
following and would make inquiries, We agreed to stage a 
chance encounter in the U.N. library after his return. There we 
would not talk but only exchange written messages. 

At the arranged hour I found my friend casually leafing 
through a book. He slipped a piece of paper into the volume he 
was holding, replaced the book on the shelf and left. “A man is 
coming from Washington specifically to meet with you,” said 
the message. “It is my feeling that you will be welcome, and I 
hope you will be reassured by your talk with him.” 

Through a series of such exchanges, we arranged that I 
would meet the man from Washington in Manhattan on a Fri- 
day evening between 8 and 9. On Fridays I usually dismissed 
my chauffeur for the weekend and drove myself. My chauffeur, 
who was somewhere beginning his weekend, was a KGB shad- 
ow. So was my top personal assistant. Lina routinely went to 
Glen Cove after lunch on Friday. Since the U.N. was normally 
busy on Fridays, she would not expect me until late. 

I drove to Long Island, then doubled back to the city once I 
was sure no one had followed me. I found a parking space on a 
dark street on the Upper East Side. I hailed a taxi and took it to 
a corner in the East 60s. I hurried down an empty side street 
and descended the steps of an ordinary brownstone. The man 
who answered the doorbell introduced himself as Bert John- 
son.* After letting me ramble for a while about how I detested 
the hypocrisy of my life and work and how I wanted to do some- 
thing valuable with my life, he asked me whether I had in- 
formed my wife about our meeting. I said I had not, but that I 
intended to do so. I could see that he was pleased with my an- 
swer, but he made no further remark. 

“I want to work and write and live without any government 
telling me what to do or say,” I told him. “Will your government 
let me do that?” 

Johnson walked to the bar in the corner of the room. “I’m 





*The names of all CIA and FBI agents have been changed. 
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going to have a double. How 
about you?” The tone of his 
remark inade all the differ- 
ence. It was friendly; he 
seemed to understand my ten- 
sions, He was suddenly a hu- 
man being, not an institution 
or court before which I had to 
justify myself. I accepted his 
offer. He poured Scotch and 
soda and raised his glass to 
mine. For the first time we 
both smiled. 

Back on the couch, he lita 
cigarette. “O.K.,” he said. 
“First of all, I'm authorized to 
offer you the protection you 
asked for. If you're ready to 
defect, we're ready to wel- 
come you, to help you, to re- 
ceive you right now if that’s 
what vou want.” 

“That's exactly what I 
want,” I interjected. 

“A minute ago, you said 
you wanted .o do something 
worthwhile,” Johnson said. 
“Do you think that defecting is the only way that you can do this?” 

He described the excitement in Washington when it was 
learned that I wanted to defect. Everyone realized what a blow 
this would be to the Soviets. But there had been other ideas. 
Would I stay on as Under Secretary-General for a while? I 
could provide a lot of information from that vantage point. 

“You want me to bea spy,” I said. 

“Well, not exactly. We wouldn’t have to cali it spying. Let's 
say, from time to time, you could provide us with information 
at meetings like this.” 

“What you're asking me to do is extremely dangerous. I 
don’t have any training for that sort of thing.” 

“Please think about it,” he said quietly. Almost automati- 
cally, I told Johnson I would think it over. We agreed to meet 
again and shook hands. I left, once again to journey out to Long 
Island, this time with a curious mixture of relief and dread. 

Open defiance of the Soviet system would be an honorable 
course. But a secret life inside it ... wasn’t that just another 
form of the deceptions I wanted to leave behind? I knew I was 
already a “defector.” There is no such word in Russian. This is, 
as the Soviets say, not accidental. Contemporary Russian has 
only two words for people who leave the Soviet Union: “trai- 
tor” and “emigrant.” And in the eyes of the Soviet authorities, 
the two are synonymous. Both are used to describe persons who 
have betrayed their motherland. 

The awful thought came to me that I really had no choice 
in the matter. If the Americans could prove to the Soviets that I 
was a traitor, they could blackmail me. I knew that the world of 
espionage had its own rules, and I suspected that the KGB had 
no exclusive claim on ruthlessness. I realized I was trapped. 
Now I was playing a dangerous form of Russian roulette. 


@ ENTERING A SHADOW WORLD 


The following week I was in turmoil, but to my surprise I 
slowly began to reconcile myself to Johnson's proposal. I re- 
solved to prove myself not in words but in deeds. After all, my 
original plan had been to help the U.S. by exposing the secrets 
of the Soviet regime and speaking out against it; | wanted to 
help the West. Here was a way to do it in spades. 

At our next meeting, Johnson stressed that the Americans 
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When I arrived at Yakov Malik’s office the following Mon- 
day morning for the regular 9 o'clock staff meeting, I half imag- 
ined that some unseen X-ray machine would sound an alarm 
announcing to everyone that Shevchenko had become an 
American spy. Malik’s office was a specially designed, secure 
room, a double-walled, soundproofed lair that was a proud 
piece of KGB handiwork. But it had a major flaw: it was so poor- 
ly ventilated that it could be suffocating if many people were in 
it for any length of time. Apparently, there was enough air for 
Malik. Meetings in the “murder chamber,” as his staff called 
the room, sometimes lasted for hours. 

At the end of the meeting, Malik turned to me. “Arkady Ni- 
kolaevich,” he said, “could you stay just a minute?” 

My apprehension rose, but all he wanted was that I review 
two draft cables on disarmament matters. I went up to the sev- 
enth floor, to the referentura, the special code and communica- 
tions unit. The referentura was a fortress. I reached up to the 
button hidden behind the light fixture outside the unmarked 
outer door. In answer to my 
ring, a buzzer sounded, free- 
ing the door to open as I 
pushed. 

I entered the familiar 
small antechamber and stood 
in front of the peephole in the 
heavy steel door that led into 
the inner, soundproofed suite. 
An armed guard swung the 
portal back and admitted me. 
At another door, the top half 
of which was a bank teller’s 
window, I asked the duty offi- 
cer for the cables. I quickly 
checked them over and hur- 
ried out. I was certain that 
hidden peepholes let security 
men watch us as we read. 

With this kind of access 
to secret communications, I 
kept my CIA contact up 
to date on what was going on 
in the Kremlin, particularly 
regarding the Brezhnev-Ko- 
sygin frictions over Soviet- 
American relations. Brezh- 
nev was ready to go much 
further than Kosygin in de- 
veloping political and economic ties. I also informed Johnson 
about Moscow’s instructions to Dobrynin in Washington, de- 
tails of Soviet policy and the political rationale for many plans 
and events. I told him about the Soviet positions on arms-con- 
trol negotiations, including fallback provisions. 

I told him of specific Soviet plans for continuing the fight 
with guerrilla movements in Angola that opposed Moscow’s 
role there. From officials in Moscow involved in economic mat- 
ters, I passed on the information that the original oilfields in the 
Volga-Ural region on the Ob River would soon decline and that 
in several years the Soviet Union would have difficulty expand- 
ing oil production in the smaller, less accessible fields. 

Atone meeting, Johnson said, “Some of my colleagues want 
to know who other Soviets are at the mission and in the Secre- 
tariat, what their real jobs are.” 

“You mean the KGB? There are hundreds of them, plus mil- 
itary intelligence agents.” 

“The FBI wants to make sure it’s watching the right people,” 
Johnson said. “You could help a lot by identifying as many as 
you can.” At later meetings, Johnson was joined by an FBI 
agent, Tom Grogan, who brought files with him. I saw I could 
give him a number of answers. I balked, however, at Grogan’s 
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suggestion that I improve my ties with the KGB. The agents, he 
argued, could be valuable sources and dangerous enemies. 
“You'd be better off staying on their good side.” I told him I 
didn’t intend to make KGB friends to help him out. 


@ THE DILEMMA DEEPENS 


By the end of 1975, I still had not disclosed to either Lina or 
Anna the new life I was planning for us. On New Year's Eve, 
while vacationing in Miami, I took Lina to a small Italian res- 
taurant not far from our hotel. “We ought to think seriously 
about the future,” I said, beginning a conversation I had been 
rehearsing to myself for days. “We should think about whether 
we should go back to Moscow, where I can find work that is less 
ofa strain. Or maybe we can figure out something else.” 

“What are you talking about?” Lina was alarmed. “We 
have to stay in New York as long as possible. Let me remind 
you that even Politburo mem- 
bers don’t have access to the 
kinds of things we have in 
New York.” 

“But people are already 
jealous of us,” I said. “There's 
been gossip. You know that.” 

“You really are a coward, 
Arkady,” she exploded. “All 
the nachal‘niki (bosses] use 
their time abroad to get rich, 
to buy things. What do you 
think Lidiya Dmitriyevna 
and I do when Gromyko 
brings her to New York? Go 
to museums? No, we shop. I 
shop for her. I give her mon- 
ey, our money. And you have 
Gromyko’s protection, just as 
I have hers. No one can touch 
us. Not the KGB. Nobody. 
With the Gromykos behind 
you, you can have a fantastic 
career. You could replace 
Malik in New York or 
Dobrynin as ambassador 
in Washington. Remember, 
Dobrynin once had your job. 
And then, who knows?” 

I didn’t dare tell her I had no desire to pursue such goals. I 
tried a softer approach. “Lina, we can’t count on Washington. 
Dobrynin is going to be there a long time. I’m sure it’s a con- 
stant irritation to Gromyko the way they gossip in Moscow 
about Dobrynin possibly replacing him. Gromyko will keep 
him as far from Moscow as possible, as long as possible.” 

Suddenly Lina returned to my vague hint. “What did you 
mean about going somewhere else, not returning to Moscow? 
You've gotten more and more hostile about things at home, the 
KGB, the party. You're full of praise for the Americans and de- 
pressed about everything else. What's the matter with you? 
Think about your future. It’s not here, it’s at home.” 

I had no way to reach her, to confide in her. I changed the 
subject. Obviously, Lina would not come willingly. But what ifl 
were to defect suddenly, presenting her with a fait accompli and 
asking her to join me before the Soviets knew I had disap- 
peared? She might very well see that she could not return to 
Moscow alone. She would be an outcast, with no privileges and 
no access to the elite society she loved. Deep inside, however, I 
was afraid of her choice. 

The day after I returned from vacation, I set up a meeting 
with Johnson. I wanted to make this our last secret encounter. 
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Johnson had other ideas. I 
wanted to come out of hiding; 
he was prepared only to 
change the locale to a new 
apartment within walking 
distance of the U.N. Plaza. I 
had been prepared to insist 
on a prompt termination of 
my double life, but I left 
agreeing instead to let it con- 
tinue. As soon as I had agreed 
to cooperate with the CIA “for 
a while,” I should have real- 
ized that I had indentured 
myself indefinitely. Seeking 
greater freedom, I had mort- 
gaged what little I had. 


@ CLOSE SHAVE 


For a time, my routine 
settled into ordinary patterns. 
I began to relax. Then, sud- 
denly, the sense of danger 
was back, stronger than ever. 
Waldheim decided that I 
would represent him at a seminar on apartheid to be held 
in Havana. In Cuba, I would not be able to count on CIA 
protection. If the KGB wanted to move against me, they could 
fly me straight to Moscow on any pretext, and no one would or 
could intervene. 

Johnson was concerned. But he said quietly, “Even if you 
were taken to Moscow, we could help. I know you don’t think 
so, but there are ways, things we can do.” 

“Like what? Sending a letter of protest to Brezhnev?” 

“Calm down, Let me put together a contingency plan for 

Moscow so you'll see we aren't as helpless as you think.” 
_ Three nights later he described an arrangement for con- 
tacting Americans in the Soviet capital. I still wasn’t convinced. 
The image ofa cell in Lubyanka prison swam in my mind. “Lis- 
ten, Bert!” I shouted. “They could grab me in Cuba and ship 
me back whole or in pieces to Moscow and you couldn't do a 
damn thing.” 

Abruptly Johnson asked, “What do you shave with?” 

“An ordinary razor. One of those things that hold a flat 
blade with two edges. It can be set to different openings. Why?” 

“It's a way to give you some extra help. Bring it here in a 
day or two. We'll give it back before you leave for Havana.” 
Early in the week I dropped off my razor with Johnson, and the 
night before my departure I went to see him. Johnson pointed to 
a low coffee table and two razors lying on it side by side. “Which 
one is yours?” He grinned. I could find no difference. 

“The one on the left isn’t the kind you can buy at the drug- 
store,” Johnson said. He set the numbers on the metal ring be- 
low the razor head at the minimum opening and then, pushing 
hard against the bottom of the handle, twisted it. The handle 
came apart; it was hollow. Into the opening Johnson slipped a 
tiny roll of microfilm. 

“That has everything you need in case you forget the details 
of the contingency plan we went over the other night,” he said. 
“It's got phone numbers, locations, people to contact in Moscow 
in case you need them.” He made me practice opening and clos- 
ing the razor until he pronounced me an expert. I didn’t feel 
like one. 

I packed both razors. In Havana, I stayed at a former luxu- 
ry hotel that had become distinctly seedy. The bathrooms were 
a rusty mess. Plumbing fixtures were exactly the kind of thing 
the Cubans hoped the Soviet Union would supply to them. But 
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the U.S.S.R. had too little for 
itself. Another item that the 
Cubans lacked was Coca- 
Cola. They missed their cuba 
libres. The Soviets were never 
able to produce Coca-Cola, 
so they asked the Czechs, 
but “Checka-Cola” never 
worked as well. The Soviet 
Union found it much easier to 
be generous with military 
equipment, of which they had 
no shortage. 

After the brief seminar, 
as I prepared to pack and re- 
turn to New York, I told my- 
self that my worry had been 
for nothing. But my mood 
didn’t last. I noticed that two 
of my shirts were not where I 
had left them. When I went 
into the bathroom, the razor I 
had put on a shelf above the 
sink was not there. 

Sweat broke out all over 
my body. Which razor had I 
left in the bathroom? Where 
had I left the other one? Walking as though I were underwater, 
I went back to the bedroom and fumbled through my suitcase 
until I grasped the razor. I stood a moment, trying to recall the 
procedure for opening it. 

Set the number as low as possible. Twist the bottom part of 
the handle. Damn. It wouldn't move. I tried again. Nothing 

They had taken the hollow one. I was found out. 

I collapsed into a sitting position on the edge of the bed, 
Staring at the worn, dingy carpet, unable to get control of my- 
self. Finally, I remembered that I had omitted a step. I tried a 
third time. Set the number. Push hard on the handle and twist. 
Push hard. That was what I had forgotten. Now turn. It turned. 
It unscrewed. The microfilm was still safe inside. 

I gasped aloud with relief. Only a hotel maid stealing a few 
things from her socialist brother. But was it? Perhaps Castro's 
security police or the KGB had discovered something. Maybe 
there was a mole in the CIA or even, I thought with rage, one of 
their moronic, careless leaks. 

Until I returned to New York, I kept the razor in my brief- 
case and never let the case out of my hands. At home, when 
Lina and Anna were asleep, I went into the bathroom with scis- 
sors and a pair of heavy pliers. I extracted the microfilm, 
minced it into slivers and flushed it away. Then I mangled the 
razor itself, twisting it into an unrecognizable lump. The re- 
mains went into the trash. 

For some time, I was suspicious of anything unusual in any- 
one’s behavior at the mission. But as winter turned to spring, 
the shock from my own “Cuban crisis” receded. 

I discovered that there were many similarities between 
spies and diplomats. Both live double lives: one for outsiders 
and another among those whom they trust or for whom they 
work. Both jobs require constant vigilance, good nerves and 
time to collect information and compile it for reports. I began to 
feel that I was fishing in my own pond. 


m@ AMERICA WATCHING, SOVIET-STYLE 


A frequent guest of the KGB rezident Solomatin was Georgi 
Arbatov, director of the Institute for the Study of the U.S. and 
Canada. My CIA contact had told me to report carefully 
on Arbatov. “A lot of people think he’s very close to Brezh- 
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nev,” he said, “practically the Kremlin's spokesman.” 

Arbatov paid one of his visits in 1976. After several vodka 
toasts had warmed the conversational chill I always sensed in 
Solomatin’s presence, Arbatovy summarized the report he 
would be making to Moscow, giving Gerald Ford a good 
chance of winning the presidential race. “Of course, right now 
he does the usual zigzagging, taking hard-line positions, but 
that doesn’t worry us very much. It’s just the usual campaign 
bluster. After it’s over, he'll be good old Jerry again.” 

None of us disputed Arbatov’s assessment. We all knew 
that Moscow wanted reassurance on Ford’s continuing in the 
White House, and none of us wished to be the bearer of bad 
news, even if we had strong presentiments of Ford's defeat. I 
turned the talk to arms control. Arbatov acknowledged that 
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@ AN ABNORMAL SITUATION 


The year 1977 had begun auspiciously enough for me per- 
sonally, Yakov Malik, whom I couldn’t stand, returned to the 
Foreign Ministry in late 1976, and Oleg Troyanovsky soon re- 
placed him. The son of the first Soviet Ambassador to the U.N. 
and a longtime interpreter for Khrushchev, he was affable, a 
bon vivant. In contrast to Malik, he was a delight. 

Then, in the spring of 1977, an unexpected security clamp- 
down, mysterious in its motivation and potentially posing new 
threats to my safety, dissipated my sense of well-being. The 
first word of it came at a regular staff meeting when Troya- 
novsky told us that the KGB chief had a report to make. 





the SALT negotiations’ mo- 
mentum had dissipated. “It’s 
too close to the elections for 
the Americans to move on 
something as controversial 
as SALT,” he said with evident 
unhappiness. “We under- 
stand that reality. It’s the 
way things are, but it's 
too bad.” 

Solomatin, whose interest 
was espionage, not disarma- 
ment, broke in. “Does it real- 
ly matter that much? Why 
should we want to speed up 
the SALT business anyway?” 

“IT know what you mean,” 
Arbatov said, “but things are 
serious.” He then reiterated 
arguments about the connec- 
tion between arms spending 
and the failing health of the 
Soviet economy, ticking off a 
depressing list of chronic 
shortcomings in manage- 
ment, in agriculture, in trans- 
port and distribution. 

Solomatin finally burst 


@ The Big Candy Store 


The U.S. was a candy store for our diplomats. During 
their short tours of duty they amassed an unbelievable 
amount of goods unavailable or too expensive in the U.S.S.R. 
In the late 1970s, the average wage of mid-level diplomats in 
Moscow was 200 to 250 rubles ($270 to $280) a month. But 
with a $700 to $800 monthly salary in New York it was possi- 
ble to purchase many things far beyond their reach at home. 
One could buy a Soviet car forabout $2,000 ifit was paid for in 
US. dollars, and receive iton returning to Moscow. In the So- 
viet Union the waiting list foran autois three toten years,and 
it costs more than 10,000 rubles ($13,000 to $14,000). Auto- 
matic washing machines (almost nonexistent and only semi- 
automatic), dishwashers, cameras, stereo systems, records, 
cassettes, crates of baby food and disposable diapers, irons, 
china, tissues and toilet paper, clothes, shoes and fabrics were 
all transported to the U.S.S.R. And everyone bought extra 
items that could be resold on Moscow’s black market. From 
ambassadors to the lowliest clerks, all regularly sent thou- 
sands of pounds of goods home. 

To do that, those paid at low rates severely economized 
on everything from daily diets to entertainment. Saving 
money was their permanent and often obsessive preoccu- 
pation. But diplomatic personnel could make their money 
go further than Americans because they paid no taxes and 


“The special services of 
the imperialist state are in- 
tensifying their campaigns of 
provocation against Soviet 
citizens and institutions 
abroad,” said Yuri Drozdov, 
who had replaced Solomatin 
as KGB rezident in 1976. “Itis 
essential to give a fitting re- 
buff to these machinations of 
the enemy. Special vigilance 
is required of Soviets in capi- 
talist countries.” 

Finally Drozdov got to 
the point: the tightest set of 
security restrictions imposed 
in my two decades as a diplo- 
mat. The main feature was a 
requirement that all contacts 
with foreigners be approved 
in advance, an unworkable 
restriction on diplomats and 
their normal procedures. 
These cumbersome security 
procedures had to be the re- 
sult of something more than 
standard Soviet apprehen- 
siveness. During my home 











out, “You're a_ pessimist. 
We've survived worse. Don’t 
forget the war. We came 
through that, after all.” It 
was the standard patriotic, 
orthodox, unthinking rebuttal to any hint of criticism. 

In late September, Gromyko visited the U.N. for the open- 
ing of the General Assembly. Knowing what Gromyko wanted 
to hear—that Ford was the likely winner—Dobrynin tilted his 
analysis a little. Most of all, however, he hedged. 

In November, Jimmy Carter was elected President and se- 
lected as his National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, a 
man the Soviets regarded as an unrelenting enemy. Carter's 
campaign declarations on human rights persuaded the Soviets 
that he sought to promote subversion in the U.S.S.R. His Inau- 
gural Address, expressing the hope that “we will move this 
year a step toward” the elimination of nuclear weapons from 
the earth, was taken as a signal that America’s new leader in- 
tended to shatter the existing framework of SALT negotiations. 

In the summer of 1977, I took home leave. The Foreign 
Ministry’s top American affairs expert, Georgi Kornienko, 
told me, “It’s like a zoo here. It’s always hard with the Ameri- 
cans, but with this new crowd we've had a very difficult begin- 
ning. We still don’t know where they're going.” Back in New 
York, I could only report to Bob Ellenberg, my new CIA con- 
tact, my impression that time was running short for the Mos- 
cow advocates of détente. 





were skillful, relentless bargain hunters. Besides, their 
housing and medical care were inexpensive or free. - 





leave that summer, I reported 
to the Foreign Ministry and 
asked for the files of coded 
cables so that I could “read 
in,” as I did on every trip 
home. I was told that under the new regulations I would need 
special permission. I was amazed by the severity of the rules. 

Victor Israelyan, the chief of the International Organiza- 
tions Department [who currently heads the Soviet delegation 
to the Geneva disarmament conference], told me the reason for 
the crackdown. The KGB had begun to suspect the loyalty of a 
first secretary in a Soviet embassy in Latin America, While 
keeping track of his contacts with the CIA, the security men ar- 
ranged for a “routine” transfer back to Moscow. 

There the game continued. The young diplomat was as- 
signed to the Foreign Ministry's Policy Planning Department, 
an office with wide access to coded cable traffic. For a few 
months he was closely watched until he was seen passing docu- 
ments to an American agent. Arrested, he killed himself with a 
cyanide capsule before he could be interrogated. 

“It’s not just one case,” Israelyan continued. “There have 
been incidents in other countries—attempts to recruit our peo- 
ple, quite a number of them. And we always have the problem 
of drunkenness and people sleeping around.” 

During my leave, while traveling with Lina to a mountain 
resort on the northern edge of the Caucasus, I became aware 
that I was shadowed and scrutinized by the secret police more 
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@ SPECIAL SECTION & 


than ever before. I could not help being worried. Anxiety re- 
turned, and the old frustration mounted to new heights. 

Back in New York, I had a series of disagreements with Al- 
exander Podshchekoldin, the boss of the local party cell, to 
which all Soviet mission and Secretariat members belong. Af- 
ter one of these disputes in early 1978, a Soviet national work- 
ing in the Secretariat stopped me in a U.N. corridor to whisper 
a warning. Podshchekoldin had told him: “Shevchenko has 
been here long enough. He should go home.” Lina had picked 
up similar vibrations from talks with other mission wives. 

Bob Ellenberg and Carl McMillan, the FBI agent who be- 
came the other half of the team working with me in mid-1977, 
agreed that the situation was abnormal, possibly dangerous. 
But Ellenberg hoped I would stay on the job a few more 
months. Gromyko was coming to the special session on disar- 
mament at the U.N. in May 1978, now only two months away. 
Couldn't I hold on until then? “When your daughter gets out of 
school,” he said, “you can bring her to New York, and we'll 
have everything ready. If you 
move now, while she’s still in 
Moscow, you know how hard 
it'll be to get her out.” 

The thought of never be- 
ing able to see Anna again 
was too hard to bear. I agreed 
to keep going. But the plan 
was never implemented. An 
abrupt and ominous call to 
return to Moscow changed 
everything. 


@ BREAKING 
AWAY 


On March 31, 1978, a 
Friday, I received a late- 
afternoon call from Troya- 
novsky, asking to see me at 
the mission. His tone was 
normal, routine, cryptic only 
because all our conversations 
were cautious on lines that 
could be tapped. When I ar- 
rived, he told me, “There's a 
cable from Moscow for you.” 

The message was a sum- 
mons home. The pretext was thin—“‘for several days of consul- 
tations in connection with the forthcoming special session of 
the U.N. General Assembly on disarmament”—and vague 
enough to be ominous—“as well as for a discussion of certain 
other questions.” I was almost certain no consultations were 
scheduled on the special session. The Soviet position was set. I 
had already passed on its details to the CIA. If I had been dis- 
covered, the cable could be a death sentence. 

Moscow may have thought that referring to consultations 
alone wouldn't be convincing enough, so someone decided to 
add the unusual phrase “certain other questions.” It was a mis- 
take. It put me on the alert. I don’t understand how such a lapse 
could have occurred, but I'm very glad it did. 

That Sunday afternoon, when the U.N. was deserted, I 
picked up the telephone in an unlocked office down the corri- 
dor from my own and dialed the familiar number. “This is 
Andy. It’s urgent. I need to meet him as soon as possible.” I felt 
as if I were standing in the aftermath of a thunderclap. 

Bob and Carl were waiting for me in the CIA apartment. 
They seemed worried, but also a bit irritated. They were, after 
all, husbands and fathers whose Sunday I had interrupted. 
What I told them transformed their impatience to concern. 











“T think this is it. I can’t wait any longer,” I said. There was 
no argument. We set our next meeting for Monday night. 

Lina had spent the weekend in Glen Cove. When she ar- 
rived at our apartment, loaded with grocery bags from her reg- 
ular weekend shopping expedition, I casually mentioned that I 
would be going to Moscow for consultations. The news made 
her cheerful, a mood I tried to match. I knew I would never see 
Moscow again, perhaps never be with Lina... or Anna... or 
Gennady. A wave of uncertainty came over me, a surge of love 
and doubt. 

Monday morning I told Troyanovsky that because of my 
heavy work load, I was going to have to ask for a delay of at 
least a few weeks. “I wouldn't advise you to do it that way,” he 
replied. “It’s none of my business, but when the Center makes a 
request like this, it’s best to go and be quick about it.” 

There seemed to be something other than cordiality in his 
tone. Was he giving me honest advice or a warning? Whichever 
it was, I decided not to ignore it. “Well, I just can’t go today or 
tomorrow,” I said. “I've got a 
ton of work, but I'll cable 
Moscow that I'll be on the 
Sunday flight.” 

I invited an old friend 
from the Soviet delegation to 
the U.N. toa Chinese restau- 
rant on Second Avenue. I 
broached the subject about 
which I knew he would be 
thoroughly informed, the 
“consultations” in Moscow. I 
did not tell him I had been 
called home. “What's new 
from the Center on the com- 
mittee?” I asked. “Anything 
brewing there?” 

“Nothing new. Just the 
opposite. I got a letter last 
week telling me not even to 
send in a report until the 
committee finishes its work. 
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be bothered. They've already 
made their decisions.” 

“So you don’t think 
there’s any need for me to go 
over, just to wrap up any 
loose ends?” 

“Absolutely not. Don’t even suggest it. They'll think you 
just want a chance to nose around Moscow.” 

There it was. The summons home had to be a trap. At my 
meeting with the Americans that night I asked that we set 
Thursday as the date, only three days away. It would give the 
Soviets less time to try to stop me. 

When Thursday finally came, I called to tell Lina to 
have supper without me, I would be working late. As my of- 
fice emptied out, I put the finishing touches on the life I was 
leaving. I wrote her a letter begging her to join me. “I am 
desperate,” I wrote. “I can neither live nor work with people 
I hate, whether in New York or Moscow.” I went on, “It 
will be a much better life here, and I will try to move the 
earth to get Annushka out of the Soviet Union.” I told her I 
would call the next morning for her answer. I put down my 
pen in despair. Even if I had possessed more eloquence, I 
doubted that my arguments would bring Lina over to me 
Lina had been obsessed with my getting to the top. Had my 
success spoiled everything? Or only the weight of years? 
Whatever it was, she would never forgive me. 

I folded the pages and put them into an envelope along 
with a large sum of money that I had withdrawn to leave 
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for her. I looked at my watch. Nearly midnight. Time to go. 

I telephoned the mission to ask that my driver pick me up. 
When he dropped me off at my apartment, I told him, “Pick 
me up at the usual time tomorrow,” and I stressed the final 
phrase, the continuity of my routine. 

Lina was asleep. I gathered my things in an overnight bag, 
tiptoed to our bedroom door, took a last look at my sleeping 
wife, slid the envelope just inside the door and left the apart- 
ment. Because I might meet one of the other Soviet officials in 
the building if I took the elevator, I walked down the fire stairs, 
20 flights. Finally outside, I could see a white car parked on the 
other side of 64th Street, just according to the escape plan. It 
was 50 yards away, but the distance seemed enormous, peril- 
ous. There could be a KGB agent waiting in a dark doorway, in- 
visible to me, unseen by the Americans, with orders to stop me 
and a knife or a gun to execute the command. The escape plan 
suddenly seemed irrelevant: I ran. 

By the time I reached the car, Bob was on the pavement 
holding the back door open 
for me. Carl was on the other 
side. We sat in silence as the 
driver pulled away from the 
curb. It was not until we had 
crossed into New Jersey that 
I broke the silence with a 
question. “Where are we 
going?” 

“Pennsylvania. We have 
a-safe house in the Poconos, 
about two hours from the 
city.” 

As we sped through the 
dark, I blanked out. My mind 
was numb and empty, too 
tired to be elated, too tense to 
feel safe. 

The next morning, a few 
minutes after 9 o'clock, I 
called Lina. After one ring 
the telephone was answered. 

“Da?” It was a man’s 
voice. 

“Lina?” I was puzzled at 
first. 

“Yeeyo nyet doma [She's 
not at home].” The voice was 
that of a stranger. I dropped 
the receiver as though it had burned me. Lina must have awak- 
ened early, read my letter and panicked. She called someone at 
the mission. They took her away and left a KGB man in her 
place. She had acted like a lamb asking the wolves to help her. 
And she put herself beyond any help from me. 

In late April I was taken to a CIA safe house in the suburbs 
of Washington. I was beginning to feel more confident about 
my future. Not long after I settled down, I received some mate- 
rials forwarded to me from the U.N. They included some fam- 
ily photographs I had kept in my office, and I spent a good deal 
of time looking at them. Then, on May 11, one of my protec- 
tors, Sandy Greenfield of the FBI, told me, “Arkady, Lina 
is dead.” 

I was stunned. According to an article in the London Eve- 
ning News by Victor Louis, a Soviet citizen whose ties to the 
KGB have made him a wealthy tipster for the Western press, 
my wife had committed suicide. That she was dead, I could be- 
lieve; that she had taken her own life, never. My surmise is that 
she had been tricked into going back to Moscow, most likely 
with the promise that the Soviet government would get me 
back. When she realized that I was not returning, and that she 
would never be allowed to return to the U.S., she may have 





SHEVCHENKO DASHES TO A WAITING CIA CAR 


44 There could be a KGB agent waiting in a dark 
doorway with orders to stop me. The escape plan 
suddenly seemed irrelevant: I ran. 99 


lashed out at the wrong people. It would not surprise me if she 
had threatened to reveal the sordid secrets she knew about the 
top Soviet officials. Thereby, she would have made herself a 
threat to several careers and a candidate for extermination by 
the KGB. Knowing them as I do, I’m inclined to think that is 
what happened. 

I thought of my children. I felt fairly secure about Gen- 
nady; he was independent, he had a good job and a well-con- 
nected wife. But what about Anna, living in our apartment 
with her grandmother? I sent telegrams and letters to them, but 
got no answer; they were probably never received. I still have 
not given up hope of seeing them again some day. At the same 
time, I realize that the surest, cruelest way the Soviets can pun- 
ish me is to keep us separated. 

As the months passed, I grew lonely. I wanted to talk to 
women, to be in their company, to have them notice me and 
care about me. My contacts seemed at a loss. Whatever the re- 
sources of the CIA and FBI, ladies in waiting were not among 
them. I did not see myself 
picking up a girl in a bar, and 
I could hardly place a person- 
al ad in the New York Review 
of Books: “Soviet defector, 47, 
seeks female help in making 
new life.” 

Finally, the FBI agents 
suggested trying an escort 
service. They would give me 
some numbers and look the 
other way. That is how I met 
Judy Chavez. At first, I was 
quite taken with this woman. 
I asked that she give up her 
other patrons and be my 
companion exclusively, She 
agreed. For several weeks 
I believed she was keeping 
her promise. She helped me 
settle into my new apart- 
ment, where I lived under an 
assumed name. 

But I had been naive in 
trusting Chavez’s sincerity. 
She soon told the story of our 
relationship to the news me- 
dia and, more important, re- 
vealed my identity as well as 
my address. She embellished her story with the claim that I had 
paid her with money furnished by the CIA, although she knew 
very well that I had used my own funds, including my U.N. sev- 
erance pay [a $76,000 package covering accrued pension, unused 
leave and termination pay). I feel fortunate that that period of 
stress, confusion and bad judgment was relatively brief. 

I have lived in the U.S. for nearly seven years now. In De- 
cember 1978 I married my American wife, Elaine, whom I met 
through my lawyer Bill Geimer. Elaine has been with me 
through disappointment and success. 

I have been asked many times whether the KGB poses a 
real threat to my life. It is a risk I have reconciled myself to, be- 
cause I refuse to be driven underground. I have learned that I 
was sentenced to death in absentia in Moscow. 

In my memoir I have tried to tell the truth. Plain truth is 
the most effective weapon against the falsehoods on which the 
Soviet system is built. I have searched for the truth about my- 
self, about the country I grew up to love and the regime I 
learned to know and hate. I hope I have contributed to expos- 
ing the lies, to weakening its appeal, and to bringing nearer the 
day when the people to whom I still belong will be free as well 
to speak the truth openly for all the world to hear. a 
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In Ayacucho, the Pope angrily admonishes terrorists, “Change your course!” 


a: 


“Evil ls Never a Road to Good!” 





| An emotional end to John Paul’s Latin American tour 


hroughout his twelve-day tour of Lat- 

in America, Pope John Paul II hewed 
to a delicately balanced, catechistic 
course. In homily after homily he warned 
his audiences against the seductive appeal 
of liberation theology, which in its more 
radical forms filters the Christian message 
through a Marxist-influenced social anal- 
ysis of the class struggle. In a teeming 
Lima slum last week, the Pontiff declared 
that the church seeks “authentic libera- 
tion” through moral teaching that will set 
in motion forces to bring about change. 
But, he said, the church has a limited role 
in solving “concrete problems.” If that 
was less than progressive priests and nuns 
would have liked, they were nonetheless 
cheered by the Pope's fervent advocacy of 
political and economic justice for the poor. 

Certainly the pilgrim Pope had en- 
joyed a personal triumph as he addressed 
millions of listeners in 17 cities. One of 


ogy, Peruvian Priest Gustavo Gutierrez, 
applauded John Paul’s impact upon his 
country’s poor. “It will raise their self- 
confidence and their consciousness of 
their own problems,” he said. “The peo- 


the founding fathers of liberation theol- | 


ple have lived these days like a cele- | 


bration.” Peru was the 
Pope’s last South 
American stop, and the 
spectacular settings 
were hardly more dra- 
matic than his words 
After speaking at the 
Incan fortress of Sacsa- 
huaman to 80,000 Indi- 
ans, Pope John Paul 
chose the impoverished 
region surrounding 
Ayacucho to make his 
boldest political gesture 
since his visit to Poland 





Sacsahuaman listeners 


in 1983. The area has been terrorized for 
four years by the Maoist Shining Path 
guerrillas. Some 4,000 people have been 
killed, and human rights groups claim 
that 1,000 more have “disappeared” at 
the hands of government security forces. 
That heedless slaughter provoked the 
Pope last week. 

“The men who put their faith in 
armed struggle ... have allowed them- 
selves to be tricked by false ideologies,” 
he said, showing flashes of anger. “Evil is 
never a road to good! .. . Violence inexo- 
rably engenders new forms of oppression 
and slavery, ordinarily more grave than 
those which it pretends to liberate ... I 
ask you, then, in the name of God: 
Change your course!’ The audience of 
40,000 (no ponchos were allowed for fear 
of concealed weapons) chanted, “Ayacu- 
cho wants peace.” The Pope, a bishop 
said later, seemed to be weeping. 

The next night, minutes after the 
Pope’s plane landed outside Lima, bombs 
apparently planted by Shining Path ex- 
ploded at four electricity towers, plunging 
sectors of the capital into darkness; a large 


hammer-and-sickle was set ablaze on a | 


nearby hillside. The Pope was never en- 
_ dangered, but the guer- 
8 rillas had unintentional- 
° ly summarized the point 
of his antiterrorist mes- 
sage. In Lima, when the 
Pope greeted an infor- 
mal crowd that had 
gathered in a blacked- 
out street, a good-na- 
tured chant went up: 
“John Paul is light.” 


Reported by Gavin Scott/ 


the Pope 
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—By Richard N. Ostling. | 


Lima and Roberto Suro with | 





| at putting “the leadership in close touch 





| newly merged Presbyterian Church 


| cate denominational headquarters, and 


might learn something from us.” 


Sin City Exit? 


Protestant heartland murmurs 





generation ago, mainstream Protes- 

tant churches began clustering their 
national agencies in New York City. With 
such institutions as the U.N. and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches already in 
place, Manhattan seemed the ideal base 
for forward-looking church leaders. Now, 
for various reasons, four major denomina- 
tions are simultaneously pondering 
whether to pull up stakes. The underlying 
trouble is not New York's reputation as 
Sin City—except insofar as liberalism is 
counted a sin. Churchgoers on Main 
Street are increasingly concerned that the 
left-of-center New York bureaucracies 
are out of step with heartland beliefs. 

“There’s been a massive reaction by 
people in the pews against the very well- 
meaning New York boards that they nev- 
er see,” says Martin Marty, religion histo- 
rian at the University of Chicago. A 
westward shift, he thinks, would be aimed 


with the way people are actually think- 
ing.” The Rt. Rev. Paul Moore, Episcopal 
bishop of New York, counters that it is vi- 
tal to be where “urban issues, poverty is- 
sues and the intensity of the social prob- 
lems are right there under your nose.” 
The Episcopalians and the United 
Church of Christ have each scheduled for- 
mal discussions this year on the site prob- 
lem; in each case, however, the national 
staff and Eastern establishment probably 
have the clout to forestall any move. The 


(U.S.A.) will decide next year where to lo- 


some believe the majority will be against 
New York. Three Lutheran branches are 
also merging, and in September a commit- 
tee will probably recommend a midwest- 
ern city for the new headquarters. | 

Various cities are already lobbying to 
land the potential New York refugees. No 
one is doing so more actively than the per- 
suasive mayor of Indianapolis, William 
Hudnut Ill, a Presbyterian clergyman 
who helped engineer the nighttime raid of 
Baltimore’s Colts last year. His city is al- 
ready home to the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ), and Hudnut is quietly but 
insistently hymning the praises of India- 
napolis to various Protestant officials 
Some church staffers, accustomed to the 
cosmopolitan lures of New York, are 
shuddering at the prospect of a town that 
once kiddingly called itself Dullsville. 
Even if none of the restive churches wind 
up in Indianapolis, Protestant laity 
throughout the country may well agree 
with Mayor Hudnut when he says, “Some 
of the very, very liberal people who seem 
to dominate the bureaucracies and organi- 
zational structures of these denominations 
a 
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The Dillydally 
Deal. 











It’s a dilly of a deal. Move up to a Lennox Pulse 
gas furnace and dally 90 days before paying. 


Forget about a down payment. Or any payment for 90 days’ There 
aren't any. Simply a more efficient gas furnace than you've ever 
owned before. Even though you haven't paid for it 

Choose the super-efficient Pulse!” the furnace that led the way 
in heating technology. Or pick one of our energy-saving Conserva 
tor models. Then sit back. Relax. For a full 90 days 

And while you're lolling around doing nothing about paying us, 
wallow in the warmth you're getting from natural gas. Wallow also 
in the money you're saving each month by trading up to a more 
efficient furnace. 

But don't delay. See your Lennox dealer today. As dilly as it is, 
you can't dally with our deal forever. 
P.S. The Dillydally Deal also includes a guarantee from participat 
ing dealers that you won't be without heat during your trade-up or 
we'll put you up in a motel. 


LENNOX 


No other fuel combines 
cleanliness, efficiency, and 


Gas. America’ Ss best enel . economy like natural gas 


€ This information center 
was designed for serious 
u € drivers. And, it can only be 


found in this driver's car 
A touring car with 


seats that support and 
esi ne aroun stabilize the driver. With 

an optional electronic 

instrument cluster that 


tors and controls that are 
accurately placed. An avail 
able speed control that is 
& mounted on the steering 
wheel. And an optional 
high output sound system 


@ | precisely informs the 
aunique premise? |" 





a 





ARAL 





that includes a graphic 
equalizer and an elec 
tronic search AM/FM 
stereo cassette with 
Dolby® noise reduction 
You are looking 
from the driver's per 
spective at Thunderbird. 
To fully appreciate the 
Thunderbird experience, 
however, you will have to 
do more than just look 
Lifetime Service 
Guarantee is available 
at participating Ford 
Dealers. See your local 
Ford Dealer for details 
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I help students 
with their futures. 


”- 


mt 


Who’ss going = 
to help me Ne 
with mine? «9 





AA n this classroom, | deal with the : 
future every day. Every class con 
centrates on individual potentia 
and nothing is outside the domain of po ; 
sibility for today’s students ee 
“But | need to be able to guarantee the in 





vestment I've already made in my own future 
To do that | need still more education. High 
living costs really stretch a young profes == 
sional’s salary. So where's the money going 


> 


to come from for me to invest in tomorrow? 


Investing in the education of young work 
ing people and others is our business. We are 
HEMAR—a group of seven organizations dedi 
cated to guaranteeing the future. Working with 
financial institutions throughout the country 
we've guaranteed more than $3 billion in stu 
dent loans including loans in the ALAS program 

Auxiliary Loans to Assist Students 

ALAS is designed to help the credit needs 
of students returning to school to strengthen 





their knowledge and skills. It's a student loan 
we guarantee because it’s an investment in an 
individual's future—and that’s the best invest- 
ment of all 

Write for our report on financing a post 
secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corporate 
Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview Drive 
Overland Park, Kansas 66210 
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Key Dispute over Memories 





Westmoreland'’s ex-intelligence chief contradicts his old boss 


etired Major General Joseph 

McChristian looked straight at the jury 
in a Manhattan federal courtroom last 
week, recalling a day in May 1967. He had 
brought to General William Westmoreland 
| a carefully researched proposal to virtually 
double the official estimate of enemy troops 
in Viet Nam. “I stood in front of his desk, 
and I handed it to him,” 
McChristian said. “I gave 
him a little bit of back- 
ground on what it was. He 
read it. He looked up at 
me and he said, ‘If I send 
that cable to Washington, 
it will create a political 
bombshell.’ ” 

With that statement, 
McChristian, who was 
Westmoreland’s chief of in- 
telligence for two years, 
contradicted sworn testimo- 
ny by the former command- 
er of US. armed forces 
in Viet Nam. Earlier in 
the trial Westmoreland de- 
clared that he had sought an 
explanation from McChris- 
tian of how he had calculat- 
ed the troop estimates, and 
had then disputed inclusion 
of civilians because, West- 
moreland felt, they had a 
limited impact in combat. 
McChristian said he never 
learned what happened to 
his report, but added, “I 
think that for a military 
man to withhold a report 
based on political implica- 
tions would be improper.” 

While McChristian tes- 
tified, he did not look at his 
former boss, who sat 20 feet 
away. Westmoreland, the 
plaintiff in a $120 million li- 
bel suit against CBS News, 
has charged that a 1982 
documentary, The Uncount- 
| ed Enemy: A Vietnam Deception, falsely 
accused him of “conspiracy at the highest 
levels of military intelligence” to mislead 
President Lyndon Johnson about the suc- 
cess of the war of attrition against Commu- 
nist insurgents. CBS contends that the docu- 
mentary was true and that much of the 
program's evidence came from Westmore- 
land’s colleagues. 

The trial has been under way since Oc- 
tober. In order to win the suit, Westmore- 
land, as a public figure, must prove that the 
network either knew what it said about him 
was false, or acted in “reckless disregard” of 
evidence indicating that it was false. West- 
moreland’s lawyers, who finished present- 






The chief: doubting the count 





ing their evidence in early January, tried to 
establish that CBS had selectively quoted 
from some interviews to make them sound 
more damning and edited out others that 
benefited his side. CBS, in almost five weeks 
of subsequent testimony, has attempted 
both to back up the substance of the docu- 
mentary and to show that its producers 
. did not doubt its accuracy. 
* The network has presented 
three kinds of witnesses: CBS 
employees, military and 
intelligence officers who 
worked with Westmore- 
land, and former soldiers 
who could attest indepen- 


ed by the civilian “irregu- 
lar” forces. Last week 
witnesses from all three cat- 
egories were on the stand. 

McChristian’s testimo- 
ny was among the most dra- 
matic of the trial. He not 
only attributed to West- 
moreland the “political 
bombshell” phrase, which 
the commander testified he 
had never spoken, but also 
rejected Westmoreland’s 
claim to have disputed 
the cable on substantive 
grounds. Said McChristian: 
“He had the right to ques- 
tion the intelligence, but 
this isn’t what happened at 
that meeting.” 

CBS had a former Viet 
Nam combat officer, Cap- 
tain H. Daniel Embree, 
demonstrate how easily a 
grenade could be turned 
into a land mine by a civil- 
ian “irregular.” Similar 
booby traps, said Embree, 
“routinely” caused two 
casualties a day when 
his unit was on the move. 
This testimony, contended 
CBS Attorney David Boies, proved that 
McChristian and others were right to insist 
on including the so-called self-defense- 
force irregulars in the official enemy-troop 
estimate, or “order of battle.” 

The network brought to the stand 
Producer George Crile, a co-defendant 
who had previously been called as a “hos- 
tile witness” by Westmoreland’s lawyers. 
Crile asserted last week that he believed 
Westmoreland had suppressed intelli- 
gence estimates for “political reasons,” 
and that he doubted Westmoreland had 
been “forthright and straight with us” 
when interviewed in 1981 for the CBS 
show. Crile’s new testimony was offered 


dently to the damage inflict- | 





| was a concession to Rea- 


| tation on the White House 





as proof of his “state of mind,” that is, his 
belief that the assertions of the documen- 
tary were true. 

The 17-week-old trial has worn down 


| several of those involved; Westmoreland, 


70, and CBS News Correspondent Mike 
Wallace, 66, the show's lead interviewer, 
have required medical treatment for trial- 
or tension-related ailments. But the end is 
in sight. Judge Pierre Leval allotted each 
side 150 hours to make its case: West- 
moreland has used about 140, CBS about 
130. CBS Attorney Boies says that he an- 
ticipates calling only a few more witness- 
es. Among them: Wallace, who is more 
accustomed to asking questions than an- 
swering them. —By William A. Henry lll. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/New York 


House Critic 





Buchanan joins Reagan's team 


yndicated Columnist Patrick Bu- 

chanan has been one of the Reagan 
Administration’s sternest critics from the 
right. He has taken a harder line than the 
President on arms control, and described 
a modest jobs bill backed by Reagan as 
part of “a series of calculated maneuvers 
to soften the image of Mr. Conservative 
into Mr. Conciliation.” Buchanan has 
been even more suspicious of his col- 
leagues in the press: as a White House 
speechwriter from 1969 to 1974 he crafted 
some of Vice President Spiro Agnew’s 
most caustic attacks on the news media. | 
In a column last year Buchanan described 
the nation’s major news organizations as 
“the polemical and publicity arm of 
American liberalism.” 

So it was with some bemusement last 
week that the Washington press corps 
learned that Buchanan had been named 
White House director of communications, 
with responsibility for selling his friends in 
the Administration to his friends in the 
media. The appointment 


gan’s right-wing supporters, 
who want greater represen- 


staff, Said Washington Post 
White House Correspon- 
dent Lou Cannon: “The 
question is, How can you be 
an effective spokesman for 
policies and people you 
yourself don’t agree with?” 
White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan acknowl- 
edged Buchanan’s potential conflicts: “I | 
reminded Pat of an old phrase, ‘accepting 
the King’s shilling.’ He agrees that he will 
support the Administration’s final posi- 
tion.” Toward the press, however, Buchan- 
an has shown no comparable mellowing: at 
week's end he was not returning telephone 
calls from reporters seeking comment on 
his appointment. a 
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Economy & Business 


Railyard Rumbles 


| Battles begin over the future of Conrail and Amtrak 


he U.S. Government bought itself a 

lot of headaches during the 1970s 

when it created Conrail, the freight 
rail system in the East, and Amtrak, the 
national passenger railroad. At the time, 
the entire rail business was chugging to- 
ward the scrap pile. More than a decade 
of refurbishing and streamlining, howev- 
er, has given railroading a shiny new look 
Amtrak and Conrail, stoked by $18 bil- 
lion in subsidies, have rebuilt their equip- 
ment and images. 

Now the US. faces what may be an 
even tougher task than running a railroad 
getting out of the business. In an effort to 
uncouple itself from Conrail and Amtrak, 
the Reagan Administration is causing a 
commotion among the country’s railroads 
and many of the people who use them 

Transportation Secretary Elizabeth 
Dole set off howls of protest last week 
when she announced that the winner of a 
lengthy bidding battle to buy 85% of Con- 
rail is Norfolk Southern railroad of Nor- 
folk, Va. (The remaining 15% is owned by 
Conrail employees.) The $1.2 billion pur- 
chase would unite two of the three domi- 
nant eastern railroads and forge the larg- 
est US. freight line, with 34,000 miles of 
track. The third big railroad, CSX, which 
runs the Chessie and Seaboard lines, com- 
plained that the merger would create a 
giant that would flatten rivals like pennies 
on a rail. Some companies who ship by 
train agreed, contending that fewer rail- 
roads would mean higher rates. Railroad 
unions declared that the consolidation 
would cost thousands of jobs 

The Administration can also look for- 
ward to an uphill grind in removing itself 
from the passenger-railroad business. The 
fiscal 1986 budget that President Reagan 
sent to Congress last week proposes to cut 
all Government subsidies for Amtrak 
The move would save $717 million next 
year and, according to Dole, about $8 bil- 
lion over the next decade. It would also 
probably bring an end to passenger trains 
on such long-haul routes as Chicago-San 
Francisco and New York-Savannah 

The Administration argues that Am- 
trak is a prime candidate for the ax be- 
cause it carries only 2% of long-haul pas- 
senger traffic (vs. 86% for airlines and 
12% for buses). Moreover, Dole main- 
tains, the railroad is a gravy train for mid- 
dle- and upper-income passengers. A sur- 
vey of riders in the Northeast showed that 
55% had incomes of $30,000 or more 

While the Administration admits that 
long-haul service may end, it believes that 
the most vital sections of the rail line 








would survive. Says Dole: “There may be 
a considerable amount of interest on the 
part of local and state authorities to 
pick up the service.” The most likely re- 
gion to keep its trains rolling would be the 
455-mile Northeast corridor between 
Boston and Washington, where 120- 
m.p.h. Metroliners and other trains carry 
more than half of all Amtrak riders 

The Administration’s proposal drew 
instant fire from passengers and Amtrak 
Officials. “It’s really ridiculous,” said Ross 
Capon, executive director of the National 
Association of Railroad Passengers. Am- 
trak executives argued that shutting down 
the 23,600-mile system could cost more 
than running it, at least in the short term 
The line has $3.1 billion in assets, includ- 
ing train cars and stations, that Amtrak 
Officials say would be worth almost noth- 
ing if passenger service becomes extinct 
In addition, more than 25,000 workers 
would demand some $2.1 billion in sever- 
ance pay 

The debate about Amtrak’s future 
comes along just when the railroad is 
picking up steam. The Government creat- 
ed the line, officially named the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, in 1970 
to give America’s struggling railroads a 
break. While hauling freight is potentially 
profitable, carting people around has long 
been a money-losing business. Amtrak's 
infusion of federal cash helped turn the 
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Forging the largest U.S. freight line 



































































An engine at work in Newark: the once moribund 


line from an ancient, rusty clunker into a 
relatively sleek machine 

Travelers noticed. The railroad car- 
ried 19.9 million passengers in 1984, a 
gain of about 5% from the previous year 
Business on scenic trains like the Califor- 
nia Zephyr, which snakes through the 
Rockies, has been growing about three 
times as fast. As a result, the railroad’s 
revenue is covering an increasing portion 
of expenses. Even so, the Government 
picks up more than 40% of the real cost of 
an Amtrak traveler’s ticket 

By comparison, Conrail has made a 
full-throttle recovery. Formed in 1976 from 
the bankrupt Penn Central and six other 
failed lines, the Consolidated Rail Corpo- 
ration cost the Government about $7 bil- 
lion before it began turning a profit in 1981 
The line earned an estimated $500 million 
in 1984, up from $313 million in 1983. To 
reach that goal, Conrail cut its work force 
from 100,000 to 39,000, trimmed track 
mileage from 17,500 to 14,000 and turned 
over passenger lines to state authorities in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. The company won major 
concessions from union workers, who earn 
an average of $40,000 a year 

The Transportation Department re- 
ceived 15 bids for Conrail and last Sep- 
tember narrowed the candidates to three ? 
Norfolk Southern, the Alleghany Corp. of 
New York City and an investor group led 
by Hotelier J. Willard Marriott Jr. Two 
weeks ago, all 19 of Conrail’s unions voted 
to recommend the Alleghany bid because 
the firm promised a more lucrative wage- 
and-job-protection package. 

Dole chose Norfolk Southern because 
it was the only railroad among the final- 
ists and boasts a $1.2 billion cash hoard 
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“It has excellent management,” said Dole 
at a press conference announcing the sale 
last week. “Norfolk Southern certainly of- 
fers what it takes to ensure that this rail- 
road will be strong forever.” 


pponents vow to fight the plan in 

Congress, which must approve the 

sale. Chairman Hays Watkins of ri- 
val CSX promises that the sale “will be re- 
sisted by every resource at our command 
and in every forum where the challenge 
can be brought.” Conrail Chairman L 
Stanley Crane, a retired president of South- 
ern Railway who took over in 1981, op- 
poses the sale to any of the bidders because 
he thinks the asking price is too low. He 
wants instead to sell the company through 
a public stock offering. Republican Senator 
John Heinz of Pennsylvania agrees with 
that plan because it would preserve jobs in 
his state, where Conrail repair shops are lo- 
cated. Says Heinz: “The choice of Norfolk 
Southern is extremely controversial and 
may result in a legislative stalemate.” 

No matter what happens to Conrail in 
Congress, it has already had an important 
impact on the transportation industry. As 
an underdog living on borrowed time, 
Conrail gave a competitive push to the 
freight business. Says Jeffrey Stone, a 
transportation analyst for New York 
City’s Wertheim investment firm: “Con- 
rail has been the driving force behind rail- 
road innovation.” The once moribund 
company now markets its services with a 
plucky, I-think-I-can spirit engendered 
by Crane. The firm offers, for example, 
money-back guarantees for on-time deliv- 
ery and financial help in building access 
tracks to new plants 

Inspired partly by Conrail, the rail- 





now makes a profit and markets its services with a plucky, I-think-I-can spirit 


pe 


freight business has made a sharp come- 
back since the 1970s, when it was in such 
bad shape that critics like Ecologist Barry 
Commoner predicted that the entire in- 
dustry would have to be nationalized at a 
cost of perhaps $100 billion. Railroading’s 
once declining share of U.S. shipping has 
stabilized at about one-third. The indus- 
try’s revenues reached $30 billion in 1984, 
an increase of 12% over the previous year 

The biggest boost came from deregu- 
lation in 1980. Until then, the trucking in- 
dustry had been luring business away 
from trains by underbidding the railroad 
tariffs enforced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Staggers Rail 
Act, named for Democratic Representa- 
tive Harley Staggers of West Virginia, 
gave railroads almost complete freedom 
to set prices. By offering lower rates, nota- 
bly discounts for high-volume shippers, 
the railroads began pulling business back 
from trucks 

Freight railroads have changed many 
of their old, entrenched ways. The geo- 
graphically fragmented industry, for ex- 
ample, has embarked on mergers that 
have left it dominated by a few sprawling 
lines. The merger proposed for the East 


| last week has a counterpart in the West, 


the planned junction of the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Santa Fe. Other giant lines 
include the Burlington Northern and 
Union Pacific. Rail freight moves faster 
and more efficiently when it travels on the 
same company’s line from start to finish 
Experts believe that the giants in the East 
and West will eventually join to form 
transcontinental lines. 

Railways have also pushed into the 


Lunch is served in the Metroliner’s club car 
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air and sea to become full transportation 
companies. CSX in 1984 acquired control 
of a barge company, American Commer- 
z| cial Lines. Norfolk Southern has made a 
&| $315 million bid to buy North American 
Van Lines, and already owns about 18% 
of Piedmont Aviation, a fast-growing re- 
gional airline 
The railroads have also tried to tailor 
their equipment to customers’ needs. In 
the past, railroads hauled mainly bulk 
commodities such as coal and grain. Now 
railroads are shipping an increasing 
amount of specialized goods with equip- 
ment like the Vert-A-Pac Car, which car- 
ries 30 compact autos nose down 
The industry built of iron and steel is 
showing an affinity for the silicon chips of 
high technology. Railroads are the third- 
biggest private users of computers, after 
airlines and banks. At Burlington North- 
ern operations headquarters, a battery of 
| terminals has replaced a 65-ft. wall display 
| that was formerly used for monitoring the 
| whereabouts of locomotives. Southern Pa- 
cific, which developed the Sprint long-dis- 
tance telephone service and sold it in 1983 
to GTE for $740 million, is currently de- 
veloping another advanced communica- 
tions system. In a venture with Santa Fe 
and Norfolk Southern, the company is cre- 
ating a coast-to-coast fiber-optics network 
called Fibertrak that can simultaneously 
carry 300,000 voice and computer-data 
transmissions and will be laid down next 
| to the railroad tracks 
| With their born-again efficiency, U.S 
freight railroads no doubt will be profit- 
ably hauling goods into the 21st century 
But the day of judgment for the passenger 
train has arrived. Unless Congress de- 
cides to help keep Amtrak rolling, the 
only long-haul rail passengers left in 
America may be the hobos who ride the 
boxcars. By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 


| B. Russell Leavitt/Norfolk and John E. Yang/ 
Washington 
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Frightening Findings at Bhopal 


Union Carbide and India begin to uncover what happened 


he headquarters of Union Carbide in 

Danbury, Conn., used to have a repu- 
tation as a fairly happy shop. Jokes were 
freely exchanged in the corridors, and ex- 
eculives casually walked around the firm's 
suburban grounds. Although profits last 
year were just $323 million on sales of $9.5 
billion, below those of the chemical-indus- 
try giants, company executives gave the 
impression that things would soon get bet- 
ter. But since the gas leak on Dec. 3 in 
Bhopal, India, that left at least 1.400 peo- 
ple dead and perhaps 170,000 more in- 






{ 


Records are no longer being kept on the safety scoreboard at the pesticide plant 


Last week a panel of federal judges in 
Washington ordered that 18 separate 
cases against Union Carbide be combined 
into one suit and said that it would be as- 
signed to the U.S. District Court in Man- 
hattan. Pretrial hearings could start as 
early as next month. Attorney Melvin Bel- 
li, who is suing Union Carbide for $15 bil- 
lion in the name of several victims, pre- 
dicted that the suits could be settled by the 
end of the year 

Union Carbide’s in-house investiga- 
tion of the accident will probably not be 


a 


Emergency procedures were inadequate, and the initial response to the danger was slow 


jured, the mood in Danbury has changed 
dramatically. No one, from Chairman 
Warren Anderson on down, expects 
Union Carbide to collapse as a result of 
the Bhopal disaster, but all acknowledge 
that the firm is under a cloud that could 
get darker. Said a company official last 
week: “I haven't seen too many smiles 
around here for a while. I don’t expect to 
see any for a long time.” 

The frowns and furrowed brows are 
understandable because Bhopal is never 
far away. About five people continue to 
die each week from aftereffects of the ac- 
cident. The company announced last 
month that it had taken a $17.8 million 
write-down on its fourth-quarter earnings 
in order to cover costs incurred as a result 
of the Bhopal accident. The write-down 
pushed Union Carbide earnings, which 
would have been 44¢ a share, down to 19¢ 
and raised new questions about Union 
Carbide’s ability to attract investors 

Moreover, those troubles could be just 
the beginning. The company also faces 
lawsuits filed on behalf of victims and 
their families that total billions of dollars 
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completed before the end of February. But 
an inquiry under way in India is already 
reaching some initial conclusions. The in- 
vestigation has identified a combination of 
design flaws, operating errorsand manage- 
rial mistakes that helped cause 
the accident and intensified its 
effects. In addition, the acci- 
dent has stirred serious ques- 
tions about placing modern 
technology in less industrial- 
ized Third World nations. 
The result of seven weeks’ 
work by a team of Indian gov- 
ernment officials, the report 
on the Bhopal accident will 
not be published until the 
opening of a judicial inquiry 
in India that is scheduled to 
begin in a month or so. But 
sources close to the investiga- 
tion have disclosed some frightening find- 
ings. The main conclusions 
> Plant safety procedures were inade- 
quate to deal with a large-scale leak of the 
deadly methyl isocyanate, or MIC, despite 


the fact that the dangers such a leak 





Chairman Anderson 









would pose were known. Nor had any 
precautions been taken to protect people 
living near the plant site. Although a safe- 
ty survey conducted by experts from 


Union Carbide headquarters in 1982 
identified major hazards that could lead 
to serious incidents, no procedures were 
developed for alerting or evacuating the 
population that would be affected by an 
accident. 
> Leaky valves were a constant problem 
at the plant. Six serious accidents oc- 
curred at the Bhopal installation between 
1978 and 1982, and three, one of which 
was fatal, involved gas leaks 
>» Some important safety systems were 
not working at the time of the accident 
Refrigeration units designed to keep the 
highly reactive MIC cool so that it could 
not vaporize had been shut down before 
the accident. Other equipment, including 
devices designed to vent and burn off ex- 
cess gases, was so inadequate, investiga- 
tors hinted, that it would have been inef- 
fective even if it had been operating at the 
time of the accident 
> Plant workers failed to grasp the gravi- 
ty of the situation as it developed, allow- 
ing the leak to go unattended for about an 
hour. Brief and frantic efforts to check the 
leak failed. As the situation deteriorated, 
the workers panicked and fled the plant 

Union Carbide, which disclosed late 
last month that leaks at its Institute, 
W. Va., plant had resulted in a revision of 
procedures there, has conceded that some 
of the information coming out of India is 
correct. The company has acknowledged 
that a backup storage tank that was sup- 
posed to be empty at the time of the acci- 
dent had in fact been partly filled. But 
company Officials declined to comment in 
detail on other findings until they could 
study the results of their investigation 

Chairman Anderson has been person- 
ally devastated by the accident. “Union 
Carbide has a moral responsibility in this 
matter,” Anderson has declared. “We are 
not ducking it.” He has stated that his 
company intends to compensate the vic- 
tims, and says that it is trying to work out 
a plan for doing that as soon 
| = as possible 

Payment of compensation 
will undoubtedly go a long 
way toward repairing rela- 
: tions between Union Carbide 
and the government of India 
A settlement, however, will 
not resolve the complex issue 
of relations between multina- 
tional corporations and Third | 
World countries. The investi- 
gation in India has deter- 
mined that Union Carbide 
never fully advised either the 
national government or the 
district administration of the dangers in- 
volved in producing and storing MIC. At 
the same time, it is not clear whether local 
officials did enough to guarantee the safe- 
ty of the Bhopal plant By Peter Stoler. 


Reported by K.K. Sharma/Bhopal 
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| New Look at the Elderly 
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A White House report seeks to dispel some myths 


Iderly people in America live alone on 
fixed incomes in drab apartments 
They struggle for the necessities of life, ig- 
nored by their children and sick most of 
the time. That is the stereotype of old folks 


in America. Last week, however, the an- | 


nual report of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers challenged such con- 
ventional wisdom. Said the report: *Thir- 
ty years ago the elderly were a relatively 
disadvantaged group in the population. 
That is no longer the case.” Most elderly 
people today live in paid-for homes, with 
enough money to enjoy their leisure years. 

The council pointed out that the 
graying of America is the most significant 
demographic change that will face the 
US. in the next 50 years. “Every Ameri- 


affected.” The share of the population that 
is elderly is growing fast. Thirty years 
| from now, when the early waves of baby 
boomers retire, the U.S. as a whole will 
have the same proportion of old people as 
Florida does today: 17.5%. 

The source of income for the elderly 
has changed dramatically over the past 
three decades. Salaries were the most im- 
portant source of money, but now they ac- 
count for only 15% of retirees’ income. 
Even so, the ranks of oldsters working at 
least part time are growing. About half the 
men 65 and over now work part time, vs. 
only 35% in 1960. A deterrent to full-time 
work for many retirees is that Social Secu- 
rity is in effect taxed at the 50% rate for 
earnings above $7,320. Thus many people 
work just enough to keep under the cutoff. 

The most important source of money 
for the majority of elderly people today is 
Social Security, which, says the report, ac- 
counts for about 40% of retirees’ income. 
Just behind that is the 25% pro- 
vided by their own assets, such 
as savings and investments. An- 
| other major chunk comes from 
private pensions. Only a quarter 
of the work force was covered 
by pensions in 1950, but now 
half of all workers have them 
In the future more and more 
employees will fall under vari- 
ous plans. 

The perception that retired 
people are especially suscepti- 
ble to inflation “is not supported 
by recent evidence.” says the 
council in the dry, scholarly 
tone of the report. In fact, the el- 
derly have done relatively bet- 
ter in keeping up with rising 
prices in recent years than the 
population as a whole. Social 
Security payments, tied by a 
1972 law to the rate of inflation, 
went up 46% in real terms since 
1970, while wages and salaries 








can and every facet of the society will be | 








Passing the time in an Arizona senior center 


of people still working withered by 7%. 
Prices increased 312% between 1950 and 
1983. During that same period, wages and 
salaries rose 412%, but the typical month- 
ly Social Security payment jumped 905%. 
Says the report: “Thus younger families 
have had to work more to keep up with in- 
flation, older families have not.” 

Best off among Americans now re- 
tired are people whose spouses are still liv- 
ing. The average income in that group, af- 
ter accounting for inflation, has nearly 
doubled since 1950. When all sources of 
income are taken into account, the retired 
are taking in more money, in real terms, 
than they did when they were working in 
their early years. Measured in 1983 dol- 
lars, the young working family had an av- 


— 
Retirees enjoy shuffleboard in a condominium community in Florida 
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| cal care and housing assistance are con- 
| sidered, only 3% of this group are counted 
| as officially poor. Even if those grants are 
| not counted, the poverty rate for the elder- 
| ly is 14.1%, vs. 15.4% for the rest of the 
| US. A large percentage of old people live 








The most important demographic change for the next 50 years. 





erage income of $14,910 in 1950. In 1980, 
after retirement, that rose to $20,370. 
When such benefits as food stamps, medi- 


independently. Relatively few, only 5%, 
reside in nursing homes, and only 9% live 
with their children. In 1950, 31% of peo- 
ple over 65 were with their families. 

Not all older Americans are so fortu- 
nate. Worse off are old people living alone, 
especially elderly blacks, the very old and 
elderly women. Their financial distress, 
though, is not so much a function of aging 
as it is of education, race and their past 
employment, factors the council found 
“lead to low income at all ages.” Older 
women are particularly vulnerable. They 
tend to stay single after a divorce or death, 
lowering household income. Widowed or 
divorced men, in contrast, remarry at sev- 
en times the rate of women. 

Not surprisingly, lobbyists for the elder- 
ly did not take kindly to the council's upbeat 
views. “Totally cockeyed” was the verdict 
of Charles Edwards, a spokesman for the 
National Council on the Aging. He claimed 
that the study painted a rosy and unrealistic 
picture of older America. Others saw it as | 
part ofan effort by the Reagan Administra- | 
tion to prepare the ground for an assault on 
Social Security as part of budget cutting. 
Republican leaders in Congress are already 
attempting to impose a one-year freeze on 
the cost of living adjustment. The President 
has pledged not to cut benefits. 


illiam Hutton, executive director of 
the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, criticized the report for not mention- 
ing the “millions of older people now hov- 
ering just above the poverty level.” Said 
Cyril Brickfield, executive director of the 
18 million-member American Associa- 
tionof Retired Persons: “Ifit was | 
misleading in the 1960s to infer | 
that all older persons were living 
in poverty, it is equally mislead- 
ing today to imply they are gen- | 
erally affluent and living well.” 
Providing decent living 
standards for the elderly puts a 
great burden on younger peo- 
ple. Today's workers are paying 
for benefits to retirees that far 
exceed contributions the retir- 
ees made during their working 
years. An individual who goes 
on Social Security this year has 
put about $50,124 into the sys- 
tem during his lifetime. If 
he gets the average 1985 pay- 
ment of $594 a month, it will 
take seven years to recoup that. 
The debate between the gener- 
ations in America will certainly 
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continue. —ByJohn S. DeMott. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/ | 
Washington | 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


WHEN THEY 
TELL YOU THAT 
| ABORTION 

IS A MAITER 

JUST BETWEEN 

A WOMAN 

AND HER DOCTOR 











The incredible photograph above by Dr 
Rainer Jonas shows what a healthy, active 


intrauterine child looks like at 19 weeks 


Like the bud of a flower, beautiful. But 
unfortunately still a candidate for elective 
abortion 
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© There are alternatives to abortion. There have to be. 

? a ; Please send your tax deductible gift to 
= We need your help to defray the cost of this advertisement. Right t Life Education Committee 
m Media Impact Campaign 
: 920 Cherry S.E 








= Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
616-451-0225 
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Business Notes 





TAKEOVERS 


_Icahn’s Bear Hug 


Just over a month ago, Phillips Pe- 
troleum shook off a takeover bid from 
Texas Oilman T. Boone Pickens Jr. The 
Bartlesville, Okla., oil company came up 
with a $3.5 billion plan that involved 
buying back 60% of its own stock and 
turning over most of that to its employ- 
ees. Now Phillips faces a new and even 
more serious threat. Corporate Raider 
Carl Icahn last week tried to buy the oil 
firm for $8.9 billion in cash and IOUs. 
The offer was known on Wall Street asa 
bear hug because the company’s man- 
agement would be smothered in money but lose control of the 
corporation. 

To avoid Icahn’s squeeze, the Phillips board obtained a re- 
straining order to delay the offer and raised the price it was pay- 
ing to buy out stockholders. The company may also be looking for 


Corporate Raider Icahn 


| aso-called white knight, a firm willing to rescue it from Icahn, At 


week’s end Icahn put forward another and sweeter offer. Mean- 
while, smiling all the way to the oil well is Pickens. He originally 
made a profit of $88 million on his bid for Phillips. After Icahn 
first upped the ante, Pickens’ take increased by $17.8 million. 
The Phillips play, though, is not over, and his earnings could go 
still higher. Stay tuned. 


The Decline and Fall of Murchison 


Texan Clinton W. Murchison Jr., 
61, best known as the former owner of 
the Dallas Cowboys, was once so pow- 
erful that he could borrow millions of 


week a sheriff's deputy stood on the 
steps of the Dallas County Courthouse 
poised to sell at auction some 25 acres 
of land surrounding Murchison’s es- 
tate in North Dallas. The auction was 
stopped by a federal court order. But 
the humiliation was evidence of the 
decline and fall of the once classically rich and classically 
private man. 


The heir to an oil fortune, Murchison invested boldly over 
three decades in such disparate ventures as a data-processing | 


company and more than a dozen banks. In 1979, though, his luck 
turned sour, and a series of big deals flopped. To raise money, he 
sold the Cowboys last year for $79.5 million. He still owes an es- 
timated $175 million to some 30 creditors. Last week some of 
them filed for bankruptcy in order to pressure Murchison into 
doing the same thing. The onetime wheeler-dealer, meanwhile, 
is gravely ill with a disease that leaves him mentally alert but de- 
teriorating physically. 


| TRADE 


Selling Computers to the Soviets 


No sooner had the US. and its allies relaxed restrictions on 
the sale of small computers to Communist countries than West- 
ern companies and the Soviet Union were talking business. The 
ban on such sales was lifted the first of the year. According to 
industry sources last week, the Soviets are now dickering with 





dollars simply by signing his initials on | 
a promissory note. No more. Last | 





dealers and manufacturers in Britain, France, West Germany 
and Japan. In the U.S., Soviet officials have met with both IBM 
and Apple. Said Apple President John Sculley: “We don’t have 
anything yet to be excited about, but we're excited about the 
possibility.” 

The machines are meant for Soviet students and scientists, 
though they will obviously be available to the military. But Mark 
Rosenker, spokesman for the Electronic Industries Association, 
says, “We're not dealing in something that they couldn't get 
someplace else.” Still, shipments of basic computers, like the Ap- 
ple II and IBM PC, will need approval from the Commerce and 
Defense departments. Sales of more sophisticated models will 
have to be passed by the Paris-based Coordinating Committee 
for Multilateral Export Controls, a group that monitors the ship- 
ment of sensitive equipment by most NATO countries and Japan. 


BANKING 


Carry-On Cash Connection 


By law, any U.S. bank that ships or receives more than 
$10,000 in currency across the country’s border must inform the 
Internal Revenue Service. Reason: the agency wants to clamp 
down on money laundering, the financial service in which drug 
smugglers and other criminals shuttle cash through multiple 
transactions, often through unwitting banks, to hide their source 
of income. Last week the Government levied the largest fine ever 
for failing to report large cash transfers. 

The First National Bank of Boston (assets: $18 billion) plead- 
ed guilty to a felony charge that it failed to inform U.S. authori- 


ties about $1.2 billion in cash that it exchanged with nine Euro- | 


pean banks. For the past four years, the shipments have been 
flying across the Atlantic almost every day, frequently on Swiss- 
air flights, in packages stuffed with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The Boston institution was fined $500,000. Prosecutors de- 
clined to say whether laundering had been the bank’s intent or 
give any other reason for the secrecy. US. officials said their 
probe of the bank and several other Northeast institutions will 
continue, and that more charges could follow. 


His Barks Are on the Mark 


Robert Beckman, a London investment analyst and radio fi- 
nancial commentator, says that a dog can pick stocks better 
than most high-priced money managers, and he claims to have 
proved it. In 1973 he started a portfolio for William, an English 
sheep dog that he had given to an assistant, Anthea Clift. To 
choose investments, Beckman read a list of stocks and waited 
for William to bark. The pup’s first arf singled out Jantar, a 
British-based mining concern. Beckman ordered 10,000 shares 
at a price of about $2,500. British brokers do not require pay- 
ment for two weeks, and by that time the Jantar shares had 


earned a profit of $1,554. Since 1973 the dog’s barks have been | 


on the mark so often that he has amassed a portfolio worth 
about $109,000. 

Britain’s savviest pooch has 
only one problem: tax collectors in- 
sist that Beckman or Clift pay 
$33,300 in back taxes on William's 
profits. Beckman has so far refused, 
arguing that neither he nor Clift has 
taken so much as a farthing from 
William’s account and that British 
law does not require animals to pay 
taxes. Says Beckman: “We could be 
accused of stealing if we paid tax out 


of money that’s not ours.” Keeping up with hot stocks 
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New Orleans’ Woodfork: at the start, “no desire to be a policeman” 
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Law 


The New Black Police Chiefs 


Updating a long tradition of ethnic groups rising to the top 


n 1960, Clarence Dickson, the first 
black to graduate from the Miami po- 
lice academy, proudly stood for a picture 
of the class in which he ranked third out of 
16. A few days later, while Dickson was 
out on patrol, the class reassembled and a 
new, all-white “official” picture was taken 
without him. Last month the Miami po- 
lice department held another solemn cere- 
mony from which Dickson, 50, could not 
be excluded. For he was being installed as 
Miami's chief of police, the first black to 
hold that job in the racially troubled city 
In 1964 in New Orleans, Warren 
Woodfork was working as a postal clerk 
when he accompanied a friend to police 
headquarters for a recruitment test. “Asa 
kid,” said Woodfork, who grew up in the 
city’s housing projects, “I never had a de- 
sire to be a policeman.” But on an impulse 
he took the test, got the job, “and fell in 
love with it.” Three weeks ago, Woodfork, 
48, became the first black police superin- 
tendent of New Orleans 
Dickson and Woodfork thus joined a 
growing group of blacks across the coun- 
try who have reached the pinnacle of law 
enforcement. The police chiefs of four of 
the nation’s six largest cities—New York, 
Chicago, Houston and Detroit—are now 
black, as are twelve of the top police offi- 
cials in the 50 largest cities. The eight- 
year-old National Organization of Black 
Law Enforcement Executives now num- 
bers some 60 police chiefs, directors of 
public safety and sheriffs among its 700 
regular members. Ten years ago, there 
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was Only one black chief in a large city, 
Hubert Williams, police director of New- 
ark, N.J. Last week Williams was named 
the new president of the Police Founda- 
tion, the influential law-enforcement 


| think tank in Washington 





The new chiefs’ credentials are im- 
pressive: they have either spent decades 
struggling up through the ranks or com- 
bined street experience with a lot of col- 
lege credits (at least four are Ph.D.s) 
Nonetheless, politics was often what put 
the final shine on their brass. Virtually all 
the major cities where they serve have at 
least a 25% black population, and the ap- 
pointment of a black has commonly been 
seen as a concession to the minority com- 
munity, one that is, of course, standard in 
US. urban history. But the new appoin- 
tees are no guarantee against continued 
turmoil. Dickson is Miami's third chief in 
the past year. “If I only last a week more,” 
he says, “I'll be happy knowing that I 
reached the top.” 

Most of these commanders are tradi- 
tionalists who think of themselves as blue 
first, black second. To the residents of 
New Orleans, says Woodfork, “I'm not 
their black police chief. I'm their police 
chief.” Doing the job is what counts, notes 
William Hart, chief in Detroit for eight 
years. “There's nothing magic about a po- 
liceman’s badge, and nothing magic about 
being black.” Inevitably, the chiefs’ per- 
spective reflects their life experiences 
When he was growing up on the South 
Side of Chicago, says Chief William Dye 


Miami's Dickson: in the official picture this time 







of Columbia, Mo., “the only time we ever 
saw a police officer was when there was a 
problem. We didn’t believe they were 
there to protect us. That attitude still ex- 
ists in a lot of minority communities.” To 
fight suspicion of the police, all the chiefs 
advocate a three-pronged strategy: vigor- 
ous efforts to put more minority officers in 
uniform; strict policies against the unnec- 
essary use of force; and a commitment to 
“neighborhood policing,” which means 
getting both white and black officers out 
of their squad cars and involved in helping 
the citizenry protect itself against crime 
Substantial gains have been made to- 
ward achieving the first two goals. Of the 
half-million law-enforcement officers na- 
tionwide, about 43,000 are black, still less 
than 10%, but more than triple the num- 
ber in 1973. Of the roughly 108,000 offi- 
cers in the nation’s 50 largest cities, 14% 
are black, though that falls far short of the 
26% total black population in those cities 
Progress in restraining police use of force, 
which black leaders say is applied dispro- 
portionately in their communities, has 
been encouraged by the new minority 
chiefs. More than one black has quickly 
followed his swearing-in with tough new 
rules on the use of guns. The firing of po- 
lice weapons has dropped dramatically in 
many departments headed by blacks 
Getting minority communities to see 
the police, black or white, as anything oth- 
er than an occupying army remains a diffi- 
cult task. Under black Superintendent 
Fred Rice, Chicago police have not only 
stepped up enforcement efforts against 
neighborhood gangs but tried to get more | 
residents to cooperate in jailing gang sus- 
pects. In Atlanta, under George Napper, 
the black public safety commissioner, the 
department negotiates written agree- 
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ments with community organizations to 
enhance police service. In Detroit, officers 
in 50 storefront “mini-stations” organize 
crime-prevention seminars, conduct busi- 
ness and residential security surveys, and 
attend community meetings. 

As their community-relations efforts 
demonstrate, the black chiefs are well 
aware that their jobs are political balanc- 
ing acts, which their race makes more 
complicated. They must please three con- 
stituencies: the general public, their own 
officers and the minority community. The 
experience of three chiefs illustrates the 
travails and triumphs of the process: 


Benjamin Ward, 58, New York City. 
When he was appointed the city’s first 
black police boss, in 1983, Ward consid- 
ered himself the “best-qualified commis- 
sioner” ever. A big, blustering, outspoken 
man, he had 23 years of experience in the 
police department, plus service as chief of 
the city’s housing police and as both state 
and city corrections commissioner. But 


Ward's reputation as a cop’s cop made | 
some minority leaders nervous, and now | 


they say their fears are being realized, as 
Ward struggles with a major crisis. 

Last October a white officer shot and 
killed Eleanor Bumpurs, 66, an emotion- 
ally disturbed black woman who allegedly 
lunged at a second officer with a ten-inch 
knife while police were evicting her from 
her apartment. Ward ordered new proce- 


dures for handling such cases, but found | 


A grand jury disagreed and indicted him 
two weeks ago. Ward suspended the offi- 
cer pending trial and then reinstated him 
ina desk job. The commissioner's backing 
and filling has some black leaders com- 
plaining that he is an “Uncle Tom.” His 
officers, for their part, last week protested 
the indictment with the largest demon- 
stration in department history and 
groused that Ward had not supported 
them strongly enough. The commissioner 
so far has maintained an uncharacteristi- 
cally low profile. 





Lee Brown, 47, Houston. Brown was 
public safety commissioner of Atlanta 
during the black child murders that ended 
in 1981, and his name became known 
across the U.S. In Houston he is now a lo- 
cal superstar. Initially, despite a doctorate 
in criminology from Berkeley, Brown got 
a cool reception when Mayor Kathy 
Whitmire named him chief in 1982. But 
he has engineered a remarkable turn- 
around in a department that for years had 
a national reputation as brutal and racist. 
Brown “just took charge and started get- 
ting things done,” says Larry Troutt, an 
aide to Whitmire’s chief challenger in the 
past mayoral election, Brown was not a 
campaign issue, says Troutt, because 
“across the board, everyone has some- 
thing good to say about him.” 

Using community outreach techniques 
he pioneered in Atlanta, Brown made the 
department responsive for the first time to 
business and other community groups. He 
reorganized the demoralized topechelon of 
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that the officer who fired acted properly. | 
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New York's Ward: facing his toughest test 


Charleston's Greenberg: three strikes, but in 


Houston's Brown: an A all around 





Ten years ago, there was only one. 
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the department into an efficient manage- 
ment team, and has won over line officers 
by supporting their demand for overtime 
pay and other benefits. The soft-spoken 
chiefis not shy about his accomplishments. 
“I'd give myselfan A,” he says. Thatseems | 
about right. When Houston power brokers 
gathered for lunch a year agoand his name 
came up, everyoneat the table gave him the 
same grade. 


Reuben Greenberg, 40, Charleston. 
Upon arriving in 1982 in tradition-bound | 
Charleston, S.C., Greenberg had three 
things going against him. He was black. 
He was an outsider, from the Florida de- 
partment of law enforcement. And he was 
a practicing Jew, the great-grandson of a 
white Jewish Texas farmer and his black 
wife. In less than a month he had created 
several new obstacles to his popularity in 
the department: a firm order forbidding 
the unnecessary use of force, followed by a 
volley of other new regulations that now 
fill a 3-in.-thick handbook. 

But Chief Greenberg had at least 
three things working for him: energy, 
flamboyance and competence. During the 
past two years the number of arrests in 
Charleston has doubled, and the crime 
rate has tumbled. In the same period, not 
a shot was fired by police. His increased 
foot and mounted patrols pleased down- 
town businessmen, and he delighted the 
rank and file by taking to the streets him- 
self when things got slow at headquarters. 
He has made dozens of collars in his car, 
on foot and on horseback, and gained 
some national publicity when he nabbed a 
bicycle thief while roller-skating. As for 
the department, “our morale is the high- 
est it’s ever been,” reports the head of the 
police association, “and it’s because of the 
chief.” But the accomplishment that 
pleases Greenberg most is his full-scale 
assault on crime in black neighborhoods. 
“That's my constituency,” he says. 
“Those ladies who have worked hard all 
their lives, probably cleaning somebody's 
floors. They deserve not to be prisoners in 
their own homes.” 

Does the new ascendancy of such 
chiefs mean that blacks will take over law 
enforcement, as the Irish and then the 
Italians did before them? Some observers 
think not. “The majority of high-ranking 
officers in most departments are white, 
and will be for some time,” says John 


| Glover, the one black among eleven assis- 


tant directors of the FBI. This small pool 
of future black chiefs may shrink further 
as opportunities for blacks open up in 
more lucrative fields. But the fact remains 
that the nation’s largest cities are increas- 
ingly dominated by politicians who know 
that to survive they must alleviate minor- 
ity hostility toward police, That political 


| reality and the accomplishments of the 


current cluster of black brass suggest that 
the history of U.S. police departments 
may be at the start of another phase of 
renewal, led by a group of the once 
disenfranchised. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
B.J. Phillips /Charleston, with other bureaus 
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Salvaging Victims of Torture 


For survivors, the road back is filled with painful memories 


i n Toronto, a Latin American refugee, 
26, froze in terror when a well-wisher 
brought him a gift basket that included 
two pineapples. In the refugee’s native 
country, he had been forced to watch as 
his military captor hacked several prison- 
ers to death, then carved up a ripe pineap- 
ple with the bloodstained machete and 
calmly ate the slices. 

For victims of torture, the world is a 
minefield of horrifying memories. One 
woman panics whenever she sees a dark 
Ford like the one that hauled her away to 
severe beatings and a gang rape 
Some survivors have trouble enter- 
ing bathrooms, because the tile, 
lighting and smell summon up im- 
ages of their torture chambers. 
“How do you cure torture?” asks 
Genevieve Cowgill, 44, director of 
the Canadian Center for Investiga- 
tion and Prevention of Torture. “It’s 
not something you can simply talk 
victims out of.” 

Cowgill, originally trained as an 
academic in English literature, is a 
pioneer in one of the world’s newest 
and most humane industries: the 
specialized treatment of torture vic- 
tims. So far there are two centers de- 
voted exclusively to such survivors, 
the year-old Canadian organization 
in Toronto and Copenhagen’s Reha- 
bilitation Center for Torture Vic- 
tims, founded in 1982. A third center 
may be opened in Minnesota. Last 
month, Minnesota Governor Rudy 
Perpich, before visiting the Copen- 
hagen center, named a 20-member 
commission to study the matter and 
report by May | 

Last week, 20 countries signed a 
United Nations convention oppos- 
ing torture. But the world has a long 
way to go. Amnesty International, a Lon- 
don-based human rights group, says 98 na- 
tions currently practice torture, more than 
30 of them systematically. Among the 
leading offenders, according to Amnesty 
International, are Iran, Chile, Libya, Pa- 
kistan and Turkey. The number of those 
affected is said to run into the tens of thou- 
sands annually, with perhaps 1,000 survi- 
vors reaching safety each year in the West 

The centers are still groping their way 
toward the ideal form of care. One lesson 
they have learned is to avoid separating 
victims from their families, since fear for 
the life and safety of a spouse and children 
is usually part of the trauma. Another 
concern is that doctors may be regarded 
as the enemy. Many torturers are dressed 
as white-coated specialists. and some 
€ven insist that victims call them “doctor” 
to help legitimize their physical abuse 


Winning the trust of patients can be 
painfully slow because of the burdens of 
their past. “Absolutely everything they 
had taken for granted and counted on was 
removed,” explains Richard Reoch of 
Amnesty International's London office. 
“It's a moral inversion where every human 
being you encounter has as his purpose to 
be cruel, to inflict pain, to lie or make you 
feel worthless.” Victims suffer not only 
from severe injuries but also from survivor 
guilt, depression and a form of weary aim- 
lessness born of disorientation, sleepless- 


ness and recurrent nightmares. Fear of au- 
thorities is so deep that almost any kind of 
bureaucratic delay can panic a survivor. In 
Toronto last March, a Chilean torture vic- 
tim hanged himself the day before immi- 
gration authorities were to rule on whether 
he was entitled to stay in Canada asa polit- 
ical refugee. Delay is the enemy, not only 
because the survivor may be in shaky psy- 
chological condition but also because wait- 
ing, and the fear it brings, is one of the tools 
of the torturer. Asa result, workers at reha- 
bilitation centers are taught to be meticu- 
lously on time for all appointments. 


he first step is usually to get the patient 
talking. “One of the main jobs is to 
bring the patient out of his or her shell,” 
says Inge Kemp Genefke, a doctor and 
| head of the Copenhagen center. Through 
| therapy, we have to prove to the patient 








that whatever decision was made under 
torture would not have changed the end 


result of the torture.” 


The Toronto center has 50 physicians 
and 20 other volunteers on call, and treat- 
ed 202 people in its first year of operation. 
The annual budget is a skimpy $100,000, 
contributed by the U.N., Canadian labor 
unions and private donors, but an addi- 
tional $200,000 in medical bills is picked 
up by the Canadian government. The 
Danish center, with 26 full-time doctors 
and therapists, has $500,000 to spend each 
year and a promise by the Danish govern- 
ment to help underwrite deficits through 
1987. Genefke says her center treated 175 
people from the fall of 1983 to the fall of 
1984, with a current waiting list of 52. Of 
the 67 men and women who have complet- 
ed treatment, she says, nearly all are 
improved or cured. 

Denmark's center is basically a 
medical clinic, but in Toronto there 
are 20 volunteers who conduct re- 
search and guide victims to normal 
lives in the community. This in- 
cludes helping them find jobs and 
homes and standing by to assist with 
advice on everything from eating to 
functioning in a new society 

When one victim, John, 30, ar- 
rived from Uganda in poor physical 
condition, weighing less than 80 Ibs., 
the Toronto center arranged medi- 
cal and psychiatric help. A nutri- 
tionist taught him and his family 
how to adapt to new foods. To re- 
build his strength, one volunteer 
taught him to swim and got him ac- 
cess to a private pool. Cowgill, who 
urged John to call any time he need- 
ed to talk, got him a job as a tele- 
phone installer, the trade he prac- 
ticed back home. “A job is so central 
to these survivors,” she says, “be- 
cause it gives meaning to their lives 
and self-esteem.” 

Referral to the Toronto center 
comes from community groups and 
immigration lawyers. But many sur- 
vivors still enter countries as normal 
aliens. One Afghan woman, admitted toa 
Montreal hospital last year and treated 
for kidney infection and hysteria, was not 
identified as a torture victim for months 
There are problems of language and cul- 
ture, says Cowgill, and few doctors recog- 
nize the signs of torture. Many patients 
also are tight-lipped about their ordeals 

Though John and other survivors 
seem to be doing well, the rehabilitation 
centers have no clear idea how lasting 
their help is. Philip Berger, one of the vol- 
unteer doctors in Toronto, points out that 
some Holocaust victims developed severe 
psychiatric problems decades later. “We 
just don’t know if what we do will make a 
difference in the long run,” says Berger. 
“We can only hope.” — By John Leo. 
Reported by Julian Isherwood/Copenhagen and 
Wilson Taylor/Toronto 
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Getting Tips from Tapes 





Home cassettes teach everything from fitness to finance 


illiam F. Buckley Jr., 
seated in a leather easy 
chair and wielding a ball- 
point pen for emphasis, holds 
forth on an unlikely subject 


techniques of celestial navi- 
gation. The Fonz (Henry 
Winkler) steps off his motor- 
cycle for some straight talk to 
children about sexual abuse 
“Somebody touching your 
private parts,” he urges, “is a 
secret you don’t keep!” Es- 
ther Williams, the aquatic 
screen star from the 1940s 
and ‘S0s, dives back into the 
pool to show parents how to 
teach their infants to swim. 
Scenes from an obscure cable 


| channel? Or maybe froma new after- 
noon talk show, Unsolicited Advice 


from the Rich and Famous? No, these 


| stars are among the first participants 


ina TV genre still in its infancy: the 


instructional videocassette. As VCR 


machines have proliferated, so have 
how-to cassettes made expressly for 
the home market. A large chunk of 
them are exercise and fitness tapes, 
led by the best-selling Jane Fonda's 
Workout (which has sold 750,000 
worldwide since its 1982 release). But 
hundreds of other how-to tapes are 
on the market, covering everything 
from auto repairs to making love. By 
plunking a cassette into their home 
machines, VCR owners can get beau- 
ty tips or financial advice, 
take a course in Spanish or 
lessons in bridge, learn how 
to split the fairway with the 
helpofJack Nicklaus, or how 
tosplit from a spouse with the 
aid of Divorce Attorney 
Marvin Mitchelson. 

The first generation of 
how-to tapes has not exactly 
advanced the video art form 
Some use a celebrity host to 
liven up a dry presentation; 
more often an anonymous 
lecturer is aided only by 
crude graphics or amateur- 
ish dramatizations. At- 
tempts to make the material more “‘visu- | 
al” are frequently awkward. First Aid: 
The Video Kit, produced by the American | 
Red Cross and CBS/ Fox Video, buries its 
valuable information amid hokey sketch- 
es in which two couples are instructed in 
proper first-aid techniques by a helpful 
neighbor. 

Still, a surprising number of subjects 
lend themselves well to video teaching. An 








amateur chef watching a 
cooking tape—like Wok Be- 
fore You Run, with Chinese 
Chef Stephen Yan as host— 
can see, and not just read, 
what his concoction is sup- 
posed to look like. The 
World’ Greatest Photogra- 
phy Course, presented by 
Photographer Lief Erick- 
































top, stir-frying with Chef Yan; 


and lots of visual examples to 
demonstrate, not just how to 
pick a proper f-stop or choose 
a lens, but subtler matters 
such as how to recognize a 
good picture and how to 
compose one. How to 
Watch Pro Football, pro- 
duced by the National Foot- 
ball League, uses illuminating stop-action 
| photography and expert commentary from 
| N.EL. coaches, including Tom Landry 
and Don Shula, to explain basic concepts 
that are rarely covered by Sunday-after- 
noon color commentators. One of the most 
ambitious cassettes is Strong Kids, Safe 
Kids, in which Host Winkler guides par- 
ents and children through a discussion of 


sexual abuse. If the tone seems somewhat 





Welch in Total Beauty and Fitness; 


alarmist, the mix of interviews, songs and 
animated segments brings the message 
home with sensitivity and skill 
The success of Fonda's workout tape— 
along with sequels like her Prime Time 
Workout and Workout Challenge—has 
inspired a horde of other celebrities to try 
getting Americans in shape via video. In | 
Debbie Reynolds’ Do It Debbie's Way, an 
exercise class sprinkled with familiar faces 
(Florence Henderson, Teri Garr, Shelley 
Winters) bends and stretches to big-band 
music while Debbie cracks jokes and offers 
encouragement. Considerably more de- 
manding is Raquel Welch's Tora! Beauty 
and Fitness. The 44-year-old star folds her 
, body into positions that will leave 
Emost of her viewers in awe. The ma- | 
= cho Armed Forces Workout has 
Eunexpected touches of humor: a 
£ tough drill sergeant barks commands 
| to the accompaniment, at one point, 
Sof Culture Club’s Do You Really 
” Want to Hurt Me? 
Some of the newer workout tapes 
seem interested less in fitness than 
in showing off their star’s physical 
endowments. Sandah! Bergman's 
Body, billed as a “video workout 
combining fitness with the art of 
dance,” is long on arty camera angles 
and short on guidance. And in the 
Solid Gold 5 Day Workout, dancers 
cavort in a series of seemingly ran- 
dom maneuvers that are nearly 
impossible to follow 

Although a number of 
workout tapes are selling 
well, few of the more spe- 
cialized how-to cassettes 
have found a large audi- 
ence. Some _ industry 

executives blame vid- 
eo stores, which con- 
centrate on renting mov- 
ies and other entertainment 
cassettes and are little disposed to 
stock or promote instructional tapes | 








bottom, handling medicalemergen- — (which typically sell for $30 to $60) 
cies in First Aid: The Video Kit As a result, some companies are 

Starting to market their how-to cas- 
senn, uses lucid narration | settes in retail outlets geared to specific 


audiences: placing tapes on home repair 
in hardware stores, for example. 

Despite the slow start, industry execu- 
tives predict that how-to tapes will eventu- 
ally catch on. “If you look at a bookstore,” 
says Stuart Karl, president of Karl Home 
Video, producer of the Jane Fonda Work- 
out, “best sellers make up 10% of the mer- 
chandise, and the rest is alternative pro- 
gramming—books on cooking. travel, 
self-help. The future of home video is the 
creation and translation of all these books 
to video.” Observes Austin Furst, presi- 
dent of Vestron Video: “It's going to be a 
good business someday, but built brick by 
brick.” All the industry needs now is 
a cassette to explain how to stack them 
all up. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Peter Ainslie/New York 
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It has been 33 years since 
Ralph and Alice Kramden 
first made their domestic dis- 
cord a laughing matter, but 
The Honeymooners are still 
bickering in 39 popular syndi- 
cated reruns of the show. Now 
fans of Jackie Gleason's lovable 
loudmouth have new cause for 
celebration: Showtime cable 
TV will soon broadcast be- 
tween 50 and 75 half-hour seg- 
ments, unseen since they were 
originally telecast on the Jack- 
ie Gleason Show between 1952 
and 1957. “Until Ralph found 
them under the seat of the bus, 
we didn’t know they were 
there,” joked Gleason, 68, of 
the kinescopes he had squir- 
reled away ina Miami vault all 
these years. Hey, Ralphie, how 
about an updated Honeymoon- 
ers reunion? Says Gleason: “If 
we get a good script, I'm sure 
we'll do it.” How sweet it 
would be 


What athlete would warm 
up for the game with an a cap- 
pella rendition of the national 
anthem? Huey Lewis, for one 
Rocker Lewis, 34, and his band 
the News lived up to the name 
of their best-selling Sports al- 
bum during a tour stop in Tem- 
pe, Ariz., when they showed up 
for a Special Olympics benefit 
baseball game. Lewis is a for- 
mer prep-school star pitcher 
(at Lawrenceville in New Jer- 
sey), so he and the band, plus a 
few nonsinger ringers, went up 
against a crew led by a Lewis 
idol, San Francisco Giants 
Hall of Famer Juan Marichal. 
Said Lewis: “He taught me ev- 
erything I know.” But not 
enough to change the bad 





| And awaaay they go: Gleason watching rediscovered Honeymooners 


News. Huey’s hitters went 
down 5-4 
© 
When the _ high-society 


magazine Washington Dossier 
ran a breathless article about 
congressional wives called 
“Brains and Beauty in the Ex- 
press Lane,” Marty Davis, 36, 
felt patronized. “Yes, there are 
congressional wives who aren’t 
cloying Barbie dolls swathed in 
Ultrasuede. And (gasp) some 
of us even have brains,” the 
wife of Michigan Republican 
Robert Davis wrote in a letter to 
the magazine. “We're not all 
stuck in a 1950s Donna Reed 
time warp.” To prove the 
point, she included a picture of 
herself in an exercise leotard, 
which Dossier was delighted to 
print. When the press gave her 





Lewis: Not enough hits? 
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rather more expo- 
sure than she had 
expected, Davis, 
who has a small me- 
dia consulting firm, 
protested, “This is ri- 
diculous, it’s absurd, 
overblown.” But, she 
unrepentantly, “I'd do 


it’s 
added 


it 


| again.” 


The face is gaunt and 
shadowed with dark stubble 
But nearly four years in prison 
have not dimmed the feverish 
eyes of Mehmet Ali Agca, 27 
Last week in Italy. during his 
first lengthy TV interview, the 
Turkish terrorist sounded al- 
most mystical: “When a man 
commits a crime, he is con- 
demnable. But humanity has 





Agca: glimpse of terror 


created these inhuman condi- 
tions, and this is also condem- 
nable. We have achieved in- 
credible material progress, but 
in the world there is an incred- 
ible spiritual degradation.” 
Asked about the fateful day in 
1981 when he shot Pope John 
Paul HW in St. Peter's Square, 
Agca replied, “I remember 
with perfect lucidity. I went 
there to shoot. There was a lot 
of confusion. No, no, I was not 
in a state of emotion. To me, 
[the Pope] was the incarnation 
of all that is capitalism.” 





/ 


if ; 
Dossier on Davis: body politics | 


“Saint Laurent’s African 
queen,” cooed Le Figaro. Ken- 
ya-reared Khadija, 23, did indeed 
receive a royal welcome as the 
surprise star of Yves Saint Lau- 
rent’s new haute-couture collec- 
tion. Daughter of a former Vice 
Minister of Agriculture, the one- 


=| time Miss Kenya and Queen Af- 
2| rica was in London for the Miss 
| World contest last November 


when an old acquaintance, Pho- 
tographer Peter Beard, asked her 
to stop in Paris, There she met 
Saint Laurent, who hired her on 
the spot to model for him. De- 
vout Muslim Khadija (pro- 
nounced Hah-dee-zhuh) is not 
overly impressed with model- 
ing, or even Europe, for that 
matter. Says she: “I thought 
Africa was a jungle; this ts 
the biggest jungle I've ever 
seen.” 


— By Guy D. Garcia 
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African queen: Khadija modeling 





A quintet of sinners finds Heaven at a Catholic high school 





Cinema 


Is There Life After Teenpix? 


Yes: one winner in the latest youth-movie sweepstakes 


hat's the matter with kids’ movies 
today? There are too damn many of 
them, that’s what, and they are all about 
the same damn thing. Since 1978, when 
National Lampoon's Animal House re- 
vived the teenpix genre, rites of passage 
have become Kabuki rituals: popping zits, 
snapping towels in the locker room, danc- 
ing in the streets, ogling the girls in the 
shower, getting crazy drunk and tearing 
up the strip in a “borrowed” Porsche and 
grossing out Mom and Dad. Sentient 
adults must unite to cry 
Enough already! The glandu- 
lar convulsions of adolescence 
are just nol interesting or com- 
plex enough to sustain the 
plots of half a hundred Holly- 
wood films each year 
And still they breed, obey- 
ing the first law of commerce 
You tailor your product to 
your market. More than half 
the U.S. movie audience is in 
the 12-to-24 age group, so Hol- 
lywood keeps grinding out 
these smudged, cracked fun- 
house mirrors of teendom. It matters not 
that most megahits cast their nets over 
broader demographics. Teenpix come 
close to guaranteeing a decent return on a 
modest financial and creative investment 
They will keep coming until Chip and 
Wendy Q. Public weary of seeing their 
screen doubles lose their virginity for the 
zillionth time to an MTV beat 
Now here come seven new youth 
movies to glut the glut. Tuff Turf, a gang 
movie set in Los Angeles, plays like the 
Beat It video at feature length. Fandango 
sends five college guys on a West Texas 
spree. Heaven Help Us has five Roman 
Catholic schoolboys getting cute in the 
confessional and decapitating a statue of 
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ll 
Wrestler Modine 


their school's patron saint. Mischief pairs 
a wimp and a stud in the small-town ‘50s 
In Tomboy, Betsy Russell is a Flash- 
dance-style mechanic who goes stock-car 
racing. In Vision Quest, Rocky pins 
Flashdance on the high school wrestling 
mat. One can find vagrant felicities in 


these films: a snap to the style of Tuff 


Turf; the bang-on casting of young actors 
with unassimilated Irish-American faces 
in Heaven Help Us; and in Vision 
Quest some nice quirks of dialogue and a 
lovely performance by Mat- 
thew Modine that makes the 
whole hokey business the tini- 
est bit affecting. But even to 
search for these privileged 
moments is to lower one’s ex- 
pectations to ankle level. It is 
like judging a taste-off among 
six Snickers bars. 

Every once in a while, 
somebody infiltrates the teen- 
pix genre, bends a few rules, 
applies a little intelligence 
and comes up with a Risky 
Business or, last spring, a Six- 
teen Candles. That funny, good-natured 
romance offered two teen fantasies for the 
price of one: a nice girl connects with her 
prince charming, and a horny dork gets to 
drive the prom queen to distraction. The 
Breakfast Club, the new film from the 
writer-director of Sixteen Candles, John 
Hughes, is an even odder beguilement. A 
nine-hour Saturday detention class is 
called for five balky students: a jock (Emi- 
lio Estevez), a grind (Anthony Michael 
Hall), a punk (Judd Nelson), a deb (Molly 
Ringwald) and a feral cutie (Ally Sheedy) 
who eats Cap’n Crunch sandwiches and 
comports herself like a baby Maoist from 
May ‘68. They sit around and rank one 
another. They strike out, then strike bar- 








Punk, jock, feral girl, deb and grind in The Breakfast Club 





gains, then strike sparks of affection. By 


| the end they are one big underage en- 


counter group 
Hughes must refer to this as his “Berg- 
man film”: lots of deep talk and ripping off | 
of psychic scabs. But this film maker is, 
spookily, inside kids. He knows how the or- 
dinary teenagers, the ones who don’t get 
movies made about them, think and feel 
why the nerd would carry a fake ID (“So I 
can vote”), and why the deb would finally be 
nice to the strange girl (“ "Cause you're let- 
ting me”). He has learned their dialect and 
decoded it for sympathetic adults. With a 
minimum of genre pandering—only one 
Footloose dance imitation—and with the 
help of his gifted young ensemble, Hughes 
shows there is a life form after teenpix. It is 
called good pix By Richard Corliss 


Afterimages 


WITNESS 


Directed by Peter Weir 
Screenplay by Earl W. Wallace 
and William Kelley 


G rain ripening in the sun and rustling 
in the wind. Moving through it, 
stately figures dressed in black, the men 
bearded, the women wearing long dress- 
es. The image is out of 19th century ru- 
ral life. Certainly it is not what one ex- 
pects to see at the beginning of a movie 
that takes up, among other 20th century 
matters, a drug-related murder and po- 
lice corruption 

Yet it is precisely the business of Wir- 
ness, which is one of the most originally 
conceived and gracefully made suspense 
dramas of recent years, to work into edgy | 
juxtaposition the representatives of two | 
subcultures that are ordinarily mutually | 
exclusive. Those dark figures in the fields | 
are Amish, members of the plainest of the 
plain (and pacifist) religious sects. Their 
faith forbids them to use the parapherna- 
lia of modern life. They work their Penn- 
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sylvania farms without benefit of electric- 
ity or the internal combustion engine, and 


tic urban outsider idyllic, exemplary and 

very fragile. That is precisely what a 

young widow named Rachel (the glowing 

Kelly McGillis) and her son Samuel (Lu- 

kas Haas) discover when they go to visit 

| her sister. For during a layover in Phila- 
delphia, the little boy visits the men’s 
room in the railroad station and witnesses 
a brutal murder. 

The pair is taken into protective cus- 
tody by Detective John Book (Harrison 
Ford, in a shy, gruff, well-controlled per- 
formance). But when Samuel identifies 
the killer as a policeman, and Book dis- 
covers that the man is part of a dope ring 
that includes other police officers, it is he 
who needs protection. Shot by the mur- 
derer, Book hides out on Rachel's farm, 
where his wound is healed by folk medi- 
cine. But his presence is resented by the 

, Amish. They are kindly 
= but stern people who un- 
derstand that threats to 
« their way of life can 
= come in benign forms. 
For his part, Book sup- 
presses his city smarts 
and treads as carefully 
around his hosts’ feelings 
as he does around the 
cows in the barn. At 
best he and the Amish 
achieve tolerance. 

Possibly this tone of 
civilized irreconcilability 
stems from a feeling on the part of Austra- 
lian Director Peter Weir (Picnic at Hang- 
ing Rock, Gallipoli) that he was himself a 
stranger in a curious corner of a strange 
land. But for whatever reasons, the distin- 
guishing marks of Witness are its refusals. 
Book may help with a barn raising, and 
win respect for his carpentry, but that 
does not make him anyone’s new best 
friend. Rachel may dance with him to a 
tune they hear on his forbidden car radio, 
or finally embrace him hungrily, but that 
does not mean that they will go off togeth- 
er. Young Samuel may be soberly fasci- 
nated by the detective’s gun, but that does 
not mean he will set aside religious scru- 
ples to fire it when the rogue cops finally 
trace Book and invade the farm. 

What Witness says is that full- 
scale conversion experiences are not a 
prerequisite to a satisfying ending, in 
life or in the movies. Sometimes we honor 
the stranger best by learning to respect 
his differences and 
then passing on, 
enlightened per- 
haps, but neither 
imposed upon nor 
imposing. There is 
subtlety in that 
thought, and ele- 
gance in the movie 
that mutes some 
of its melodramatic 
potential to set it 
forth. 
~—By Richard Schickel 
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We hope you can visit us in Lynchburg one of these days. 


WITH A HAIRCUT in Lynchburg, Tennessee, 


you get a lot of conversation and a lot less hair. 


J. C. Riddle is as proud of Jack Daniel’s Distillery 
as anyone here in the Hollow. So visitors in 
need of barbering hear a lot about the age-old 
charcoal mellowing process our founder perfected 
in 1866 and we still insist 
upon to this day. By the 
time folks look in the mirror 


CHARCOAL 
they know two things for MELLOWED 
sure: nobody ever made :s 
whiskey like Jack Daniel. b 
And nobody ever cut hair BY DROP 





like J. C. Riddle. 


Tennessee Whiskey © 90 Proof © Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361) Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Food 





Just Name Your Poisson 


| Once a penance, fish is now posh pleasure 


ogfish. Monkfish. Stingray. Weakfish. 

Mahi Mahi. Orange roughy. Opaka- 
paka. Five years ago, few of those salt wa- 
ter creatures would have been likely can- 
didates for the dinner table, either at 
| home or in restaurants. Now Americans 
are hooked on fish. They are ordering not 
only such old standards as sole, salmon, 
striped bass and swordfish but the more 
| exotic species as well. Restaurants and 
markets across the country tally big in- 
creases in sales of shellfish and finfish. 
The experience of Inland Seafood Corp., a 
| wholesale distributor of fresh and 

high-quality frozen fish in Atlanta, 
is typical. “Our sales have in- 
creased about 20% every year over 
the past four years,” says Bill Dem- 
mond, vice president in charge of 
purchasing. As the demand in- 
creases, so does the marketability 
of what used to be considered 
“trash” fish, now more politely 
dubbed “underutilized.” 

Once considered a penance 
and poor man’s food, fish is enjoy- 
ing an enhanced image for several 
reasons. Most important is the de- 
sire of health-conscious Americans 
to find foods low in calories and fat, 
advantages most seafoods offer. As 
transportation and refrigeration 
facilities improve, more varieties of 

| fish in top condition are available 
all over the country. To keep sup- 
| plies steady and free of pollutants, 
several kinds of seafoods are now 
successfully being farmed, among 
them catfish (always favored in the 
South and now gaining popularity up 
North). salmon, mussels and oysters. In 
addition, fish has attained gourmet status 
as Americans traveling abroad try it in so- 
| phisticated preparations. American chefs 
| are challenged to develop their own sa- 
| vory creations. So great is the demand for 
skill in fish preparation that the Culinary 
| Institute of America. in Hyde Park, N_Y., 
the country’s most prestigious profession- 
| al cooking school, has set up a special fish 
kitchen. Says Specialist Rolland Henin 
“Until a few years ago, | would bring in 
raw scallops and the students would say, 
*Yuck.’ Now I cut a scallop in half, and 
they can’t wail to try it. Fish is becoming 
one of the predominant topics students 
ask about.” 

Judging by the popularity of fish in 
upscale restaurants. the curiosity is 
justified. Patrick Terrail, owner of Ma 
Maison, the Los Angeles celebrity haunt, 
reports that his fish sales are double those 
of meat. “God forbid that eight years ago | 
had served a raw fish in lime juice as an 
appetizer,” he says. Today his marinated 
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salmon in lime juice is a big seller on the 
posh menu. 

Even a traditional steakhouse like the 
Palm reports 5% to 15% increases in fish 
sales at its branches in New York and oth- 
er cities, Always popular along the coasts, 
seafood is now gaining favor inland as 
well. Jimmy Lynch's 8th Street Seafood 
Bar & Grill in Des Moines serves 60 to 70 
dinners most evenings, three-quarters of 
which are seafood, a count that doubles on 
weekends. Lynch receives three air freight 
shipments of fish a week, totaling 400 to 





500 Ibs., including such bizarre specimens 
as monkfish and shark. 

Nor is all the interest limited to up- 
scale restaurants. Seafood chains are a 
rapidly growing segment of the industry. 
according to a 1984 survey by the Nation- 
al Fisheries Institute, and even in chain 
restaurants that serve meat, fish is gaining 
favor. A case in point is the Sizzler, with 
more than 450 restaurants in the inexpen- 
sive-to-moderate price category. Says Ad- 
vertising Director Don Lum: “We've seen 
a significant increase in fish consumption 
in the past two years.” Their expanded 
line offers for between $5 and $8 complete 
main courses such as shrimp, lobster, crab, 
salmon, New Zealand whitefish, orange 
roughy, John Dory, hoki, halibut and 
swordfish. And the Dallas-based TGI Fri- 
day's Inc., with 104 locations in 31 states, 
now has 20 to 25 fish dishes on its menu, 
compared with two or three in 1977. Says 
Greg Dollarhyde, vice president of fi- 
nance for Friday's: “They are shifting 
from heavy fried foods to charbroiled.” 

Even those Americans who ordered 








fish in restaurants used to be reluctant to 
cook it at home, believing that it was diffi- 
cult or unpleasant to handle. Now that 
prejudice is fading. The small, ethnic, 
Mom and Pop fish stores are disappearing 
from large cities, but they are being re- 
placed to some extent by Korean-operated 
shops and elaborate seafood departments 
in supermarkets. Grand Union has had 
Graphic Designer Milton Glaser give spe- 
cial attention to its new seafood depart- 
ments, with lots of white tile and ice for 
whole and cut fish. The results are good, 
according to Steve Osder, director of sea- 
food merchandising for the 75 markets in 
the East and Southeast. “We have had a 
25% increase in the amount of fresh sea- 
food in the past two years,” he says. Frozen 
fish sales are flat but not declining because 
stores are selling more prepared 
seafood entrées. It is those entrées, 
rather than frozen raw fillets, that 
are keeping the balance steady in 
the frozen fish section. 

The new popularity of fish is 
having some predictable market- 
ing effects. As demand increases, 
prices have gone up, and fish 
entrees can cost as much as meat. 
Monkfish, once $1 a pound, is now 
$3, and the price of squid has qua- 
drupled. There is also a stronger 
incentive for unscrupulous restau- 
rant Owners to pass off such inex- 
pensive varieties as red grouper, 
shark or pollack for red snapper, 
swordfish or striped bass. One of 
the most flagrant transgressions in 
recent seasons has been the substi- 
tution of inexpensive calico scal- 
lops from Florida for the more 
delicate variety found in the 
Northeast. 

Then too there is a question of 
aesthetics: the American taste may 
be broadening, but many people still re- 
coil from an unattractive name. So a vo- 
cabulary of euphemisms for Cinderella 
trash fish surfaces. Dogfish becomes gray- 
fish or salmon shark. For opakapaka, try 
Hawaiian pink snapper. Blowfish are sold 
as sea robin or sea squab. The huge, 
shapeless monkfish fetches a higher price 
under its French name, lotte 

“Nomenclature is central to fish mar- 
keting,” says Bob Rubin, a partner in the 
Chicago Fish House, a wholesale distribu- 
tor. “The name has to sound good. You 
could have a perfect fish that tastes like 
candy, but if it’s called a ratfish, it won't 
sell.” Speaking of the tilapia, a prolific 
and delicately flavored fish, he says, “It 
doesn't sound like something you'd want 
to eat.” Bill Demmond is not so sure. 
“Fishermen couldn't give away amber- 
jack,” he says. “Now it sells for $1 a pound 
wholesale. We can’t keep enough seafood. 
If they catch it, we'll look at it, because if 
it swims, it’s edible." | —By Mimi Sheraton. 
Reported by Barbara Kraft/Los Angeles and 
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9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB. 84 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


VANTAGE. 
THE TASTE OF SUCCESS. 


Great laste 
with Low lar. 
That’s Success! 




































































There's one word to describe 
today’s world. 

Hectic. 

Informa- 
tion coming in. 
Information 
going out. Voice, 
video and data. 

It can all 
get pretty 
pressure- 
packed. 

Which is 
where AT&T 
comes in. 

We'll help 
you cope with 
this new world of information 
management. 

Something we've been doing for 
109 years with the best telephone sys- 
tem in the world. 

And what we did for telephone 
communications, we're now doing for all 
kinds of information. 

Making it easily available and easy 
to use. 


PHONES THAT SAVE EVERYTHING 
FROM TIME TO LIVES. 

We've designed our phones to 
make your life a lot easier. And a little 
safer, too. 

Phones that will dial and redial 
busy and unanswered numbers, so 
there's no aggravation. And phones that 
will answer the phone for you. 

Cordless phones that'll go the dis- 
tance with clearer and more secure 
frequencies. 

Cellular mobile car phones that go 
farther, so you're never out of touch even 
when you're driving. 

A phone that automatically calls 
not one, but two preprogrammed 
numbers in case of fire or other emer- 
gencies. All phones you can count on as 
well as call on. 

Whether you buy them or lease 
them. 








OUR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
MAKE YOUR WORK LESS WORK. 

We designed our systems for busi- 
ness by putting ourselves in your place. 
Systems that grow when you grow, 
change when you change. 

Complete with digital technology 
that'll integrate communications with 
everything from temperature control, to 
electronic mail, to security. Or data 


communications terminals, modems, 
teleconferencing equipment and more. 

For customers who only want 
phones in their offices, we are con- 
stantly improving Centrex services to 
satisfy many of these same sophisti- 
cated voice and data needs. 

And we offer a quality that’s get- 
ting harder and harder to find in today’s 
world. 

Reliability. 

Not only do we have customized 
systems that monitor themselves, we 
also have a service that keeps tabs on 
them 24 hours a day. Plus the industry's 
largest and most experienced service 
force at your beck and call. 

So your lines stay up. 

Not to mention your productivity. 


AGLOBAL NETWORK THAT OFFERS 
A WORLD OF DEPENDABILITY. 

Whether it’s a home phone, public 
phone, information system, or com- 
puter, AT&T lets you reach out and touch 
any place in the world. 

With an incredible computerized 
network that takes you from Tokyo to 
Kokomo, from Cairo, Illinois, to Cairo, 
Egypt. And everywhere in between. 

So you can send and receive voice, 
video, or data across the country or 
around the world. Or meet face to face 
through teleconferencing, so you don't 
have to worry about time and travel 
costs. Or even have 
unlimited access and 
budget control through 
our 800 numbers and 
WATS lines. 

An intelligent net- 
work that’s not only the 
most reliable in the world, 
but the most flexible. 

As well as Epesponal. 

With real human 
beings—over ee coer 
ators—who are alwa 
there to help if you ail 
have a p 


Through years of inventing every- 
thing from the telephone to the transis- 


tor, we've always kept one thing in mind. 


The people who actually use what 
we invent. 

So everything we come up with 
isn't just sophisticated technology. 

It's user-friendly technology. 


And as reliable as it is advanced. 

Our switching systems are second 
to none, with built-in computer 
intelligence. 

r lightwave technology is now 
bringing the world closer, faster—by 
moving millions of bits of video, voice, or 
data thousands of miles ina split second. 

All on a hair-thin strand of glass 
fiber. Across the country or under the sea. 

AT&T Bell Laboratories is devel- 
oping new advanced systems of even 
higher levels of communication and 
information control. 

Systems for the 
home and business that 
let you know who’ call- 
ing even before you pick 
up the receiver. 

But that's just a 
sample. 

Today our scien- 
tists and engineers are 
advancing technology in 
all of the areas crucial 
to the movement and 
management of infor- 
mation. Creating and 
improving everything 
from more powerful 
computer chips to software applications. 

Which all comes down to a future 
where the Age of Information will be 
available to more people in more places 
than ever before. 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE 
COMPUTER 
ENTRY EVER MADE. 
Legally, we couldn't 
sell our computers 
before. But now we can. 
In fact, we've 
4 already introduced the 
o broadest initial product 
me" line in the history of 
information processing. 
Computers rang- 
ing in size from desk-top 
super micros, to super 
— minis. 

Along with our new personal 
computer that can handle everything 
from financial analysis, forecasting, and 
budgeting to word processing and 
inventory. 

User-friendly computers that'll 
take the complexity out of information 
movement and management. 

Computers capable of working 
with other equipment you may 


have. 
give you the most flexible 
information systems in the world. 

And that's not all. Our UNIX™ 
System V operating system is already 
becoming the industry standard for 
multi-user, multi-tasking machines. 

Linked with AT&T's communica- 
tions system, you'll be in touch with 
more information faster than ever 
before. 

We think you'll be impressed with 
our full line of computers. 

Even some of the 
t people in the 
to impress are 
ssed. 


alrea 


impre 
The Japanese. 
Japan's Nippon Tele- 
ne and Telegraph 
blic Corporation has 


bought 60 of our 3B20S 
super minicomputers. 


might have a few questions. 

No problem, just call us at 
1 800 247-1212. 

We'll try to give you the informa- 
tion you need. sc aa 
ih Hl 

think you'll see that we're not 
just here to pariyee you the Information Age. 

We're here to help you cope with it. 


LONG DISTANCE OR COMPUTERS... 


Atal 





DET. JEANNE BRAY: Columbus. Ohio Police Detective; Mother; 


Recognized Authority on Self-Protection 
and Personal Safety; Five-Time National Women’s Police Revolver 
Champion; Life Member of the National Rifle Association. 


“One of my first assignments as a policewoman was 
safety education. So | put together a slide show for women about 
safety at home, in their cars and on the streets. Response 
was so great the NRA asked me to help develop a film, handbook 
and firearm training course designed primarily for women. 


“There’s a real need for programs like this. Millions of women live alone 
and are concerned with their safety. Many want to learn 
how to select and properly use a handgun strictly for self-protection. 


“A gun is a choice women need to know more about and be 
free to make. These NRA programs are fulfilling that need. And the 


NRA is working to ensure the freedom 
croaoosswones: Di Che NRA 
[=I 


The NRA Voluntary Practical Firearms Program provides law-abiding 
citizens with basic instruction in the safe handling and responsible use of handguns for 
personal and family protection. If you would like to join the NRA and want 
more information about our programs and benefits, write Harion Carter, Executive 
Vice President, P.O. Box 37484, Dept. JB-27, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the mernbers of the National Rifle Association of America. 
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Mad Money in High Places 











Oo nce upon a time, Howard Hughes set 

airspeed records and looked like Indi- 
ana Jones. Then came the long, slow tail- 
spin into lunacy. By the time of his death 
in 1976, the image lodged in the public 
mind was of an aging billionaire with un- 
cut hair and Fu Manchu fingernails hid- 
den in a darkened Las Vegas ho- 
tel room. An unhealthy disregard 
for reality became synonymous 
with the recluse’s name. A fake 
autobiography by Clifford Irving 
and the forged “Mormon” will 
that brought fame to Melvin 
Dummar only made matters 
worse. One could never be sure of 
anything written by or about 
Howard Hughes. 

This is the gulf of credibility 
that Michael Drosnin faced when 
he began work on Citizen Hughes, 
part biography and part exposé, 
based on thousands of pages of 
memorandums in Hughes’ hand- 
writing. There were added prob- 
lems: the documents were stolen 
property, and Drosnin had a 
source to protect—the burglar 
who broke into Hughes’ Los An- 
geles office building and took the 
papers in 1974. Drosnin, a former 
reporter for the Washington Post 
and the Wall Street Journal, in- 
sists that he never paid a penny 
for the notes, which were later 
validated by the two handwriting 
experts used by the Hughes orga- 
nization in the Irving and Dum- 
mar cases, and by Robert Maheu, 
the former Hughes executive to 
whom most of the correspon- 
dence was addressed. 

Citizen Hughes is mostly about big 
money in high places, of cash siphoned 
from Hughes’ Nevada gambling casinos 
and piped to politicians. Wielding the 
only power he knew, the deranged indus- 
trialist reveals a crude cynicism. On Lyn- 








don Johnson: “I have done this kind of 


business with him before. So, he wears no 
awe-inspiring robe of virtue with me.” On 
Hubert Humphrey: “A candidate who 
needs us and wants our help. . . somebody 
we control sufficiently.” On Richard Nix- 
on: “My man. He I know for sure knows 
the facts of life.” 
According to Drosnin, it was the facts 
about $100,000 of Hughes money in Bebe 
| Rebozo’s safe-deposit box that set off the 
Watergate break-in. “I want to hire Bob 
Kennedy’s entire organization,” wrote 
Hughes to Maheu shortly after hearing 
that the Senator was dead. Maheu man- 
aged to get the lobbying services of Law- 


CITIZEN HUGHES by Michael Drosnin 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston; 532 pages; $18.95 





rence O’Brien, Kennedy’s campaign man- 
ager and later Democratic Party 


chairman. Because of O’Brien’s connec- 
tion with Hughes, Drosnin argues, Nixon 
feared disclosure of the cash in his friend’s 
bank and ordered the plumbers into O’Bri- 
en’s Watergate office. The purpose was to 





Howard Hughes: to awaken, pinch toes between Kleenex 


Excerpt 


& 5/14/68; Bob ... Now, si- 

multaneously with our ef- 
forts thru the A.E.C. or E.G. &G., 
or both, I think you should try to de- 
termine who is the real, honest-to- 
God, bagman at the White House 
... L have known for a number of 
years that the White House under 
this particular Democratic Admin- 
istration is just as crooked as it can 
be. Now, I don’t know whom you 
have to approach, but there is some- 
body, take my word for it. Now I 
don’t say we should count on this, 
but I certainly think we should ex- 
plore it as another string to ¥ 2 
the bow . .. Howard 














dig up enough Democratic dirt to keep 
O'Brien quiet. 

But the author’s frequent assertion that 
Howard Hughes triggered the President's 
downfall is too broad, his attempt to link 
cause and effect too narrow. It is hard to be- 
lieve that disclosure of the Hughes cash was 
all the White House worried about, or that 
the gift was the only potential scandal the 
opposition party was sitting on. A paranoid 
with bottomless pockets may have indirect- 
ly caused Nixon’s final political crisis, but he 
was probably not the main reason. In addi- 





tion, Drosnin’s case is not helped by pop- | 


novel techniques that cheapen his 
journalistic efforts: “But now 
aboard Air Force One, the Presi- 
dent was gripped by a darker 
thought. The terrible fear that 
O’Brien knew—that he had some- 
how learned from his hidden mas- 
ters all about the secret Hughes 
cash in Bebe’s little tin box.” 

Citizen Hughes contains plen- 
ty of grist for a Potomac potboiler: 
the role of Hughes Tool Co. in 
building the Glomar Explorer, the 
secret submarine-recovery vessel; 
Hughes’ plans to run Nevada 
Governor Paul Laxalt for Presi- 
dent; Robert Maheu’s part in a 
half-baked CIA plot to poison Fi- 
del Castro. But the book’s chief 
merit is its direct access to the 
mind of a callous and frightened 
man. His fears about antitrust 
suits, Las Vegas competition and 
staff loyalty pale before his pho- 
bias. Dreading germs, he dictated 
a “Procedures Manual” for han- 
dling anything he was to touch: 
“Wash four distinct and separate 
times, using lots of lather each 
time from individual bars of soap 
... The door to the cabinet is to be 
opened using a minimum of 15 
Kleenexes . . . Call Roy and have 
him come up to the house and 
awaken HRH at 10:15 a.m. sharp 
if HRH is not awake by that time. With 
eight thicknesses of Kleenex he is to pinch 
HRH’s toes until he awakens, increasing 
the pressure each time.” 

It is a pathetic irony that Hughes 
sought refuge in one of the nation’s least 
populous states only to find it too crowd- 
ed and dangerous (he attempted bribery 
to stop nuclear testing in Nevada). It is a 
further mockery by fate that this man 
who was once given a ticker-tape parade 
for his aviation exploits grounded himself 
in a dark cubicle surrounded by crumpled 
tissues. The conviction that everyone had 
his price and that he could double it 
seems to have corrupted Hughes pro- 
foundly. His money cut him off from 
emotional commerce, the give and take of 
feelings that establishes true value. This 
book documents the abysmal failure of a 
man who could buy anything but had 
nothing to sell. —By R. Z. Sheppard 
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for 1985, 
Mercedes-Benz 
introduces something 
more important 
thana new model. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ sedan 
speeds straight toward a patch of 
test track slicked down with a 
diabolical mixture of soapsuds 
and water. 

A splash as the tires meet wet 
pavement-and then the driver 
slams on the brakes. 

But what seems bound to 
happen in the next heart-stop 
ping instant, doesn't happen. 
Violent braking action on that 
treacherous surface sets off no 
violent counterreaction 

That Mercedes-Benz sedan 
simply snubs down to a quick, 
straight-line stop. Soapsuds and 
water and all. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ. 
ANTI-LOCK BRAKING SYSTEM 
COMES TO AMERICA 

That Mercedes-Benz sedan has 
just demonstrated the most emo 
tionally reassuring advance in 
passenger car braking control 
since the disc brake 


©1984 Mercedes-Benz of NA. Inc. Montvale, NJ 


It is the Mercedes-Benz Anti 
lock Braking System, or ABS. And 
having pioneered both its early 
development and its subsequent 
use in production automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz now proudly in 
troduces this significant engineer 
ing feature to America. It is being 
fitted as standard equipment to 
every 1985 Mercedes-Benz 
SOOSEC Coupe, 500 SEL Sedan, 
380SL Coupe/ Roadster, 380 SE 
Sedan and 300SD Turbodiesel 
Sedan, and as an extra-cost 
option to the 190E 2.3 and 190D 
2.2 Sedans. 

Functioning in concert with 
the cars four-wheel disc brakes, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is meant to first 
sense the impending lockup of 
one or more of the cars wheels 
in a sudden braking emergency 
-then to act, with lightning 
speed, to avert it. 

The benefits are clear. By mini- 
mizing the risk of the cars wheels 


locking up in hard braking, the 
system can also minimize the 
potential consequences: the sud- 
den loss of tire adhesion that 
could turn a steerable vehicle 
into a sliding object no longer 
under the drivers full control. 

More reassuring still, the sys- 
tem is designed for braking 
emergencies on slippery-wet 
roads as on dry roads-indeed, 
to maintain optimum braking 
performance almost regardless 
of road surface conditions 


SENSING TROUBLE BEFORE 
IT BECOMES TROUBLE 
The decision-making “brain” of 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is an on-board 
computer. Electronic sensors, 
placed at both front wheels and at 
the drive pinion of the rear axle, 
are the system$ vital nerve ends 
In a moving car under nor- 
mal driving conditions, those 
sensors are constantly signaling 
the rotational speed of the wheels 
to the computer. Registering a 
millisecond-by-millisecond elec- 
tronic bulletin on the precise 
state of adhesion between the 
cars tires and the road surface. 
Then comes that sudden 
emergency. The driver reacts to 
danger ahead by reflexively hit 
ting the brake pedal hard; hard 
enough, in a conventional brak- 
ing system, to risk locking up one 
or more of the cars wheels. 
But those electronic sensors 





oe 
modulate braking action as often as 10 separate times Preventing wheel lockup-and keeping the car precisely steerable throughout. 


have already detected the onset of 
wheel slip and alerted the com 
puter, And the computer starts 
regulating fluid pressure in the 
brake lines. Modulating and 
cadencing brake pressure, via 
solenoid valves in the brake lines, 
as often as fen times per second 
Countering lockup of all four 
wheels or any individual wheel 
And thereby allowing the car 
to be swiftly and smoothly de 
celerated, Allowing the car to be 


precisely steered and maneu- 
vered as it decelerates. Helping 
the driver to avoid a collision, or 
simply to stay on the road 


6,000,000,000 MILES 


Mercedes-Benz began develop 


ment work on the principle of the 


anti-lock braking system as far 
back as 1959, first fited a working 
system to a production auto- 
mobile in 1978, and has since 
seen 250,000 of its cars roll up 








over six billion miles of experi- 
ence with the system worldwide 

Once again following where 
Mercedes-Benz has shown the 
way, some domestic and foreign 
makers will shortly introduce 
similar anti-lock braking systems 
to America. They can emulate the 
idea. They cannot emulate this 
depth of experience 

The entire system is designed 
to be electronically self-checking, 
constantly monitoring itself and 
primed to shut down instantly 
should a malfunction ever be in 
dicated. The car's separate four 
wheel disc brake system would, 
of course, remain fully 
operational 

In terms of enhancing control 
of the car in a braking emergency, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System may be the best 
ally a driver has ever had. In 
terms of automotive leadership, 
this major advance underscores 
the truth of the motto below: for 
1985, as for the past 99 years, the 
automobiles of Mercedes-Benz 
are indeed engineered like no 
other cars in the world 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 











AT $6 AN HOUR. 


For an average of $6 an hour and a tax-deductible 
fee, you can take on a bright AIESEC* business major 
from another country for 6 weeks to 18 months. 

It’s the perfect way to tackle that special project 
nobody has time for that needs brains and initiative as 
well as a pair of hands. It’s also an ideal chance to give 
someone from another country on-the-job assessment 
before your company decides to hire him-or her-for 
your office back home. 

For 35 years AIESEC has been providing interna- 
tional business training for more than 100,000 
highly motivated, articulate and intelligent college 
students and recent graduates from around the world. 
They benefit. You benefit. 

Thousands of smart companies, both domestic 
and international, both large and small, have tapped 
AIESEC brains. Why don’t you? It’s not often you can 
get such a bargain. May we talk? 

Write AIESEC, 14 West 23 Street #T., NY, NY 
10010. Or phone 1-212-206-1888. Someone from 
one of our 61 college campus offices around the 
United States will contact you. 

* Eye sec) stands for Association Internationale 
Al E SEC tivo 


Association of Students in Economics and Commerce 
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These days, with all the 
~YvL 


at 4 concern about the 


environment, there’s one 
subject that hardly ever 
comes up: 
The environmental 
effects of using natural gas. 
The reason is quite simple: There 
aren't any to speak of. Natural gas 
happens to be about the cleanest 
burning fuel nature provides. When 
natural gas burns, it produces heat, 
and two primary 
products: water 
vapor and carbon 
dioxide, the same 
substance that people 
exhale, and plants 


S 





inhale. A few other 
by-products are 
also released, but -« 
in quantities far 
smaller than when 
coal or oil are burned. 
Today, in this area, natural 
gas is by far the most economical 
fuel. And by far the most considerate, 
environmentally. 
That's why we like to say, it’s 
obviously the clean favorite. 
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ENVIRONMENTALLY SPEAKING, 


ONE FUEL IS THE CLEAN FAVORITE. 
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 Pareiitne Lost 


| EASY IN THE ISLANDS 





by Bob Shacochis 
Crown; 213 pages; $13.95 


t happens every winter. When the winds 
howl and the snow drifts, TV screens 
across the U.S. bloom with images of 
| swaying palms, emerald waters and undu- 
lating swimsuits. The islands beckon; 
come to the Caribbean. Not everyone has 
the time or money to heed the call, but 
Stay-at-homes this year may console 
themselves with this collection of nine sto- 
ries. In his first book, Author Bob Shaco- 
chis not only offers some beguiling tropical 
tours, he also shows how living in Eden 
can be considerably harder than jetting 
into and out of it 
The hero of the title story, for example, 
has nothing but problems. As the reluctant 
inheritor of a deteriorating resort hotel, 
Tillman quickly learns that he should have 
left most of his expectations back home in 
| the States: “The terms of life in the islands 
were that nothing ever made sense, unless 
you were a mystic or a politician, or stud- 
ied both with ambition.” When Tillman’s 
mother dies, of no visible cause, in her ho- 
tel room, petty annoyances assume the di- 
mensions of conspiracy. The black au- 
thorities seem determined to find evidence 
| of foul play. The hotel bartender, who 
hates whites in general and Tillman espe- 
cially, feels free to slander the dead wom- 
an: “Daht ol boney-bag he call his muddah 
grabbin aht every blahck boy on de 
beach.” As bad feelings spread and red 
tape unreels, the proprietor must store his 
mother’s body in the kitchen freezer, 
| prompting a walkout by the staff. 


Such impasses are common in these 





Bob Shacochis: advanced degrees and surfing 





An awareness of lush disparities. 
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stories, the residue of cross purposes and 
overstrained racial tolerances. In Dead 
Reckoning, a woman sets out on a sailboat 
with a new boyfriend. When they reach 
Nevis, she thrills to “my first true touch of 
paradise.” Before long, her companion is 
locked in a battle of wills with a black beg- 
gar boy, who redoubles his efforts every 
time he is rebuffed. Soon the visitors are 
made to feel unwelcome, the woman espe- 
cially so; she decides to abandon both the 
island and her partner. Her decision re- 
minds her of an earlier tale: “I saw, like 
Eve, that paradise had become just anoth- 
er place to leave behind.” 

Proprieties tend to wilt in the perva- 
sive heat. In Lord Short Shoe Wants the 
Monkey, a rising calypso singer strikes a 
deal at a Barbados nightclub with a white 
man who owns a trained monkey; the 
performer gets the onstage use of the ani- 
mal, and the owner gets a night with a 
stunning black woman in the singer’s en- 
tourage. Overhearing this transaction, an 
American visitor solemnly interrupts: 
“Gentlemen, forgive me. You cannot 


trade a woman for a monkey.” 
\ othing is that clear-cut in the world 
of these stories. Shacochis shows a 
keen awareness of lush disparities. He 
evokes the allure of a village marketplace, 
“the air luscious with the smells of spices, 
of frying coconut oil and garlic and cum- 
in, the scents of frangipani and lime.” 
The counterimage appears in a neighbor- 
hood of ghetto shanties, where everything 
“smelled like rotting fruit and kerosene, 
urine and garlic.” In Hunger, a lone white 
works alongside a team of black fisher- 
men; near the end of their labors, they all 
retire to a deserted beach for an extended 
evening feast. The outsider marvels at the 


smells that begin simmering from the 


subjects at his hand 


cooking pots. He also recoils when he sees 
a comrade slice the neck of a live hawks- 
bill turtle and use the dying creature's 
blood to flavor the stew 

Three of these stories first appeared in 
Playboy and two others ran in Esquire; 
the remainder made their debuts in quar- 
terlies or little magazines. That parlay of 
the slick and scholarly is unusual, particu- 
larly for a beginning writer. Odder still, 
only a peek at the copyright page can con- 
firm just which stories reached the mass 
or middling audiences; Easy in the Islands 
is a whole unified by consistent parts. Sha- 
cochis, 33, grew up in Virginia and earned 
a B.A. in journalism and an M.A. in Eng- 
lish at the University of Missouri, where 
he now serves as a visiting writer in resi- 
dence. He also received an M.FA. from 
the University of lowa’s writing program. 
He buttressed these academic credentials 
with extended periods of playing hooky, 
surfing and roaming about the Caribbean. 
This time seems well spent. Shacochis has 
had the commercial prudence to learn 
and write about an uncommonly fascinat- 
ing part of the hemisphere. Better still, his 
talent seems more than a match for the 
— By Paul Gray 
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nonpareil indoorsman 
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Reliever 
FATHERS PLAYING CATCH WITH SONS 
by Donald Hall 
North Point; 198 pages; $13.50 
Oo verweight and out of shape, he enters 
the Pittsburgh Pirates training camp 


and suits up. Facing a pitching machine, | 
he writes, “I take a practice swing. It’s as if 


x 


Donald Hall: 





house—screams of laughter, hoots, cat- 
calls.” In the field, “my body already hurts 
so much I do not even care. I embrace my 
wounds, I am St. Sebastian.” He also an- 
swers to another name. A boy holds out an 
autograph book and later shows his grand- 
father the fat player’s signature. The old 
man examines it knowledgeably: “Sure, I 
know him. He used to catch for the Pirates, 
years ago.” 

No he didn’t. He never caught for 
anyone. By his own admission, Poet Don- 
ald Hall (Kicking the Leaves, The Toy 
Bone), is the nonpareil indoorsman. In 
school, when he went out for the baseball 
team, “they didn’t cur me, they just 
laughed at me.” He even dropped fly balls 
in the stands. Yet he kept up with the 
sport, attracted by “an endless game of re- 
peated summers, joining the long genera- 
tions of all the fathers and all the sons.” 

But we have been here before. George 
Plimpton humiliated himself with the 
pros. Roger Angell has described a pitcher 
standing on a “hill like [a] sunstruck ar- 
chaeologist at Knossos.”” John Updike, 
Ring Lardner, Philip Roth, Mark Harris, 
Robert Coover and other “serious” writers 
have regarded baseball as a metaphor for 
the human predicament. What can a puff- 
ing 56-year-old add to the overloaded shelf 
of belles lettres on the summer game? 

Enough to make Fathers Playing 
Catch with Sons an off-season refresh- 
ment. Hall is a bullpen man, not a starter. 
He is best over a short distance, writing 
verses about oldtimers’ day (“On a green 
field/ we observe the ruin/ of even the 
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“The pioneer spirit that pushed the railroads across America 
drives many of today’s emerging growth companies.” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


years ago much of this country was still 
rugged frontier. Enterprising men and women seeking 
opportunity could travel by wagon and canal boat, but 
the trip required courage and took months. 

The opening of the transcontinental railroad in 1869 
changed all that. By cutting coast to coast travel from 
five months to one week it united the nation, opened 
up the West and ushered in an era of extraordinary 
economic growth. 

Populations and cities boomed. In ten years Kansas 
gained 432,000 inhabitants. Commerce exploded. 


Huge markets in cattle and grain were created. By 1900, 
U.S. trains carried nearly half the world’s freight. 

Today that same pioneer spirit that built the railroads 
inspired hundreds of small to midsize companies whose 
new ideas, new jobs and new technologies will push 
back today’s frontiers. 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment 
firm providing capital for such emerging growth 
companies. If you are an investor with vision and want 
to discuss current investment opportunities, please 
contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 
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Come grow with us 








“My fifteen-year-old son canoes. 
Once he tried to teach me. He ended up 
saying ‘forget it? Now I can’t wait 
to tell him what I’ve done..” 


At Outward Bound” it's not just what you do, but how you 
feel about it afterwards that counts. 
We teach you outdoor skills at 
Outward Bound, we teach you safety 
and we make our courses challenging. 
* On purpose. After that it's up to you. 
The independence and the trust, the 
insight and the fun that people find at 
Outward Bound-that, we like to think, 
you teach yourself. 


Outward Bound is a nonprofit, non- 
Q aes iil iis 


outward Bound! 


DED a, 
For information and brochure 
: 
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Outward Bound National Office, Dept. C, 384 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830 





“I look on this not as something 
accomplished, but as something started..." 





800-243-8520 
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bravest body”) or recalling poets devoted | 
to baseball. The game, he reveals, is not 
always an ennobling or enlightening 
muse. Walt Whitman covered some con- 
tests for the Brooklyn Eagle and in old age 
asked a friend if it was true that “the fel- 
low who pitches the ball aims to pitch it in 
such a way the batter cannot hit it?” 
Marianne Moore, the doyenne of 20th 
century American poets, was reduced to 
doggerel when she contemplated the old 
Dodgers: “Ralph Branca has Preacher 
Roe’s number: recall?/ and there’s Don 
Bessent, he can really fire the ball.” 

In fact, the best lines in this idiosyn- 
cratic little work are not from writers but 
from players, recollected over some four 
decades. Asked how he could look for- 
ward to playing a doubleheader in mid- 
summer heat, Joe DiMaggio replies, 
“Well, maybe somebody never saw me 
before.” Umpire Tom Gorman, distract- 
ed by Yogi Berra’s wagging tongue, is 
asked, “Hello, Tom, how’s the family?” 








Gorman: “They died last night. Get in 
there and hit.” Pitcher Early Wynn de- 
fends his right to knock down anyone 
holding a bat. “Suppose it was your own 
mother,” demands a listener. Replies 
Wynn: “Mother was a pretty good curve- 
ball hitter.” 

Little about Fathers Playing Catch 
with Sons is new, but then, little about 
baseball is new. That constitutes its 
charm: the repetition of timeless patterns, 
refreshed by talent, energy and humor. 
Game-starved aficionados, it is less than | 
two months to opening day. Until then it | 


the old knuckleballer Donald Hall. How 
do you spell relief? —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. Kings & Box: 9 mg, “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine 


av. per cigarette, FTC Report March 1984 


JETSETTER Pratt & Whitney has been setting the pace in aircraft engine technology for 
nearly 60 years. That kind of experience is one reason almost 275 airlines around the world use 





its jet engines. Pratt & Whitney is part of United Technologies, a corporation that's setting trends 
with names like Otis, Carrier, and Sikorsky. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 











When Shah Jehan saw the contractors bid, did he say 
“Make the pool a little smaller"? 


Cutting corners is unthinkable when creating a 
masterpiece. This is a principle we keep in mind during the twelve 
long years it takes to create Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

It has every right to be expensive. 
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Moses last month 





ACostly Deficiency of Style 


The varied losses of an Olympian track trio 


hen Carl Lewis received the 

Jesse Owens Award last week, 
for once no one strained to hear boos. 
The applause was pure. Ruth Ow- 
ens, who could not accompany her 
husband to Berlin in 1936, told how 
especially touching it was for her “to 
see Carl out on the track there in Los 
Angeles. Jesse would have been 
proud.” Lewis thanked her, and 
though he had not planned to say 
anything of the kind, declared for 
athletes generally, maybe for past 
Owens Winners Mary Decker and 
Edwin Moses particularly, “We are 
people too; we make mistakes. But 
we do our hardest.” 

In post-Olympics hard times, the 
three have been all over the track. Ei- 
ther Lewis is already the actor he as- 
pires to be, or his inner conflict has 
been exaggerated. ‘I’m just a happy 
person,” he says, a plain enough dec- 
laration. “I listen to my body,” he 
adds, a more complicated matter. Lewis is 
probably the best athlete in the world, 
though definitely not 
the best liked. The 
problem is his disposi- 
tion: people ask more 
of him than he requires 
of himself. He per- 
plexed them last sum- 
mer by prompting ex- 
pectations he did not 
attempt to fulfill. That 
is, no heroic measures 
were taken or, even for 
the sake of decency, 
feigned. All he did was 
win four gold medals. 

An expert and highly technical igno- 
rance of track and field was involved. At 
the Olympics, a track writer is defined as 
a baseball writer with borrowed binocu- 
lars. Mysterious wonders on the order of 
Bob Beamon’s 29-ft. 24-in. jump 16 years 
ago in Mexico City are preferable to 
bland details such as afternoon heats and 
evening temperatures in the congested 
regimen of a meticulous man listening to 
his body. “Looking back,” Lewis says, “I 
think one trouble was just the fact that I 
had been No. | in my events for three 
years, and there was nothing new to say 
about me. When you can’t find something 
new, it’s time to find something wrong.” 

The fault found in Decker also had 
to do with style. That flinty and fragile 15- 
year-old who fiung batons in charming an- 
ger simply seemed less wholesome and at- 
tractive at 26 throwing brickbats at Zola 
Budd. Before a poster of Decker tacked 
tenderly to her bedroom wall, Zola had 
once been awestruck that “anyone could 
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Lewis in leather tailcoat with Mrs. Owens 


be so pretty.” Now that the athletes have 

resumed running and jumping, a number 

have been reluctant to let Mary up. “Some 

of us,” says Ruth Wysocki, “are relieved 
| that the public knows the Mary we knew 
all along,” the one whom Miler Steve Scott 
has called “a spoiled baby.” 

She is Mary Slaney now, wed the first 
day of the year to bulbous Richard Slaney, 
a British discus spinner. Last week she 
closed her indoor season unluckily with a 
pulled calf muscle, but in three races she 
collected another world record, her 16th. 
She runs like Mercury. “Some day I want to 
be a mother and do normal things,” she 
says, “but for now I just want to get better, 
better and better. If the Olympics did any- 
thing for me, it renewed that 
desire.” Her winter has been 
eventful. Several days after 
the fact was only casually 
reported to Oregon police, 
Mary described a melodrama 
in which she played Little 
Nell to a mugger of undeter- 
mined size and indistinguish- 
able features who jumped 
from his bicycle and knocked 
her down almost in the fash- 
ion of Zola Budd, savaging 
the same hip. He threatened 
to kill her with a knife but she 
escaped to flag down the car 
of an elderly couple, whose 
names she did not get. 

Once, when he was ab- 
| solutely the best baseball 
player in the world, though 
the world seemed not to 
know it, Roberto Clemente 
| described a chilling kidnap- 











Slaney winning 1985 mile 


ing that he had neglected to mention ear- 
lier; he was terrorized on a mountain of 
cloudy memory by abductors who were 
never found. The news was reported pret- 
ty much at face value, but the quality of 
pleading in his voice convinced 
some listeners who knew him a little 
that he must have been desperate to 
be seen as a sympathetic character. 

Abundant sympathy has been 
extended to Moses, whose trial for 
allegedly soliciting an undercover 
policewoman begins this week in 
Los Angeles. By the grace of his dig- 
nified athletic past he has been 
readily believed and defended, al- 
though usually included in the ad- 
miring support is some wistful aside 
that even the finest physical clay is 
still human clay. Lewis supports 
Moses and contacted him to say so, 
though they have not been close. 
“It’s a terrible thing,” Lewis says 
with some basis of knowledge, “to be 
in the public eye.” What else has he 
learned? “About egos, mine and oth- 
ers’. And about whether you control 
it, or it controls you. I haven't 
learned how to adjust to people’s im- 
age of me, the way they want you to 
adjust, and will punish you if you don’t. 
I've survived, though. I’m happy.” 

None of the three—Lewis, Slaney, 
Moses—have gained the corporate 
ground charted last summer: their faces 
are absent from TV screens and bill- 
boards. While the international take of 
eminent track athletes remains bountiful, 
Gymnast Mary Lou Retton might be 
called the domestic Olympic champion, 
the natural heir to Bob Richards and 
Bruce Jenner on the Wheaties box. Lewis’ 
business manager, Joe Douglas, has not 
despaired. “It’s turning around. A lot 
of positive things are happening. I think 
you will still see Carl in commercials.” 
A lovely phrase has occurred to Douglas. 
“Carl is back at his sport. 
It’s better than a path of 
gold.” 

They all can share in the 
pensive wisdom of a more 
conventional loser. Greg 
Foster, a hurdler who 
missed his gold medal by a 
.03-sec. blip on the radar 
screen, has consoled himself 
this winter with a world rec- 
ord and a soothing thought. 
“Track has given me a lot,” 
he reflects, “a new home, a 
new car, a new truck, a new 
wife.” He and Olympic 
Sprinter Florence Griffith 
are engaged. Asked if their 
children are apt to be hur- 
dlers or sprinters, Foster 
considers the question be- 
fore answering wistfully, 
“Hopefully, golfers.” 

—By Tom Callahan 
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Hertz Express Service: There’ still no faster way out of an airport. 
If you’re a #1 Club Member, you can go straight se your plane to 
your car without stopping at the rental counter in the terminal. Simply 
ask for Hertz Express Service when making your reservation. 
At over 40 major U.S. airports, a Hertz Courtesy 
Bus takes you directly to the separate Hertz Express 
Service rental facility where your rental agreement Herez 
(including rate information) and a preassigned car are 
waiting for you. All you do is sign and go. 


The*l way to rent a car: a 
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George Gershwin Gets His Due 


After 50 years Porgy and Bess arrives at the Metropolitan Opera 


eorge Gershwin maintained that Por- 
gy and Bess was a real opera, nota glo- 
rified Broadway musical, but until recent- 


ly, few believed him. Early productions | 


generally truncated his ample (more than 
three hours) score, cut down its lush orches- 


tration and substituted spoken dialogue for | 


the recitatives. But there has been growing 
interest in an authentic Porgy, beginning 
with the Houston Grand Opera’s 1976 pro- 
duction and followed by an even more opu- 
lent version seen at New York’s RadioCity 
Music Hall two years ago. Last week, 50 
years after its premiere, Porgy came all the 
way uptown to the Metropolitan Opera. At 
last, the work’s operatic pretensions have 
been fairly and thoroughly tested. And you 
know what? Gershwin was almost right. 
Already Porgy is the hottest ticket in 
town; all 16 scheduled performances were 
sold out even before the opening. The 
piece’s unique claim to be the American 
national opera is partly responsible, of 
course, as is the curiosity value associated 
with any first. But the Met delivers the 
goods: in the hands of a major conductor 
like James Levine, Porgy and Bess 
emerges as something richer than the 
overblown musical comedy it once ap- 
peared to be. Although many singers have 
used Porgy as a springboard to fame 
(Leontyne Price, for example, in 1952), 
the Met production reveals it as essential- 
ly a choral opera. It is in choruses like 
Gone, Gone, Gone and Headin’ for the 
Promise’ Lan’ and the extraordinary Oh, 
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Estes and Bumbry as Porgy Bess 
Fights, crowds and a slice-of-life vigor. 





Doctor Jesus, in which six independent 
musical lines, notated without bars, move 
freely against a hummed background, 
that the voice and soul of the residents of 
Catfish Row are heard. Porgy is their sto- 
ry, and the celebrated songs like Bess, You 
Is My Woman Now are only fancy melod- 
ic finery. At the Met, the all-black chorus, 
assembled and trained by David Sti- 
vender and Lloyd Walser, steals the show. 
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national ideal. 


The soloists are not nearly as strong. 
Soprano Grace Bumbry’s shrill, edgy Bess 
fails to communicate either that lady’s sul- 
try eroticism or her ambiguous moral na- 
ture. Better is Bass-Baritone Simon Estes’ 
dignified, sympathetic Porgy, though his 
voice is not as robust as it should be. (In- 
jured during the dress rehearsal, he played 
the crippled hero on real crutches.) Indi- 
vidual honors go to Mezzo-Soprano Flor- | 
ence Quivar as the soulful Serena and the 
dashing Gregg Baker as the villainous 
Crown. The production, designed and di- 
rected by Robert O’Hearn and Nathaniel 
Merrill, is handsome, if not as spectacular 
as Douglas W. Schmidt’s Radio City tri- 
umph. Arthur Mitchell, director of the 
Dance Theater of Harlem, assisted Merrill 
with the vivid fights and crowd scenes and 
staged the dances, underscoring the slice- 
of-life vigor that is the opera's chief asset. 

And, alas, its liability, Gershwin 
lacked a sense of structure, and too often 
Porgy is nothing but a series of vignettes: 
here comes the honey man, there goes the 
strawberry seller, stopping the action 
cold. Musically, the composer settles for a 
reprise when new material is clearly 
called for: Summertime, that delicious 
throwaway, comes back three times. And, 
surely, the jaunty tune of A Red-Headed 
Woman is more appropriate to the suave 
Sportin’ Life than to the macho Crown. 

In Porgy, Gershwin attempted a syn- 
thesis of the drama and romance of Car- 
men and the beauty of Die Meistersinger. 
What he got is closer to Mussorgsky’s Bo- 
ris Godunov: a grand but flawed epic with 
a strong national identity. But with the 
Met production, Porgy emerges as a real 
American opera, if not quite the elusive 
— By Michael Walsh 
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Milestones 





L : 
ENGAGEMENT BROKEN. By Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, 52, much married actress; and Dennis 
Stein, 52, New York film-industry execu- 
tive, to whom she was affianced last De- 
cember after calling off a planned mar- 
riage to Mexican Lawyer Victor Gonzalez 
Luna; in Los Angeles. 





VERDICT RETURNED. Against E. Howard 
Hunt, 66, former CIA operative who served 
32 months in prison for his part in the 
Watergate break-in; by a federal jury, in 
his $1 million libel suit against an ultra- 
conservative journal that suggested in a 
1978 article that he would be linked by 
the CIA to the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy; in Miami. Hunt won $650,000 
in a 1981 trial, but that verdict was set 
aside on appeal. 


MARRIED. 0.J. (for Orenthal James) Simp- 
son, 37, former National Football League 
star running back, sports commentator 
and nimble TV huckster; and Nicole 





Brown, 25, Los Angeles interior decorator; | 
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he for the second time, she for the first; in 
Brentwood, Calif. 


DIED. Frank Oppenheimer, 72, physicist who 
did pioneering radiation and cosmic-ray 
research and worked with his eminent 
older brother J. Robert on the World 
War II Manhattan Project to produce an 
atom bomb; of lung cancer; in Sausalito, 
Calif. Frank’s 1930s fling with Commu- 
nism led to his blacklisting in the Red- 
hunting postwar years and formed part of 
the Atomic Energy Commission's case 
against his brother, who lost his security 
clearance in 1954, In 1969 Frank founded 
the innovative San Francisco science mu- 
seum Exploratorium. 


DIED. James Hadley Chase, 78, British mys- 
tery writer, a disciple of the hard-boiled 
American fiction style, whose nearly 100 
books, 30 of which became films and plays, 
include the best-selling No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish (1939) and More Deadly Than the 
Male (1946); in Corseaux, Switzerland. 
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DIED. Muriel Gardiner, 83, eminent New 
Jersey Freudian psychoanalyst who in the 
1930s, as a wealthy American student in 
Vienna, met and later married a leader of 
the Austrian anti-Nazi resistance and, us- 
ing the code name Mary, helped smuggle 
money, papers and people to freedom un- 
til the outbreak of World War II; in 
Princeton, N.J. Some believe that the 
character Julia in Lillian Hellman’s 1973 
memoir Pentimento, and in the 1977 mov- 
ie, was based on Gardiner. Hellman de- 
nied it (she and Gardiner had never met), 
but Austrians remembered no other such 
American woman, “only Mary.” 





DIED. Walter L. Jacobs, 88, onetime Chica- | 
go Ford dealer who battled a 1918 sales 
slump by renting out some of his Model 
T’s for $10 a day, and in 1922 sold out his 
operation to Taxi Manufacturer John 
Hertz; of a stroke; in Miami. Jacobs 
stayed with Hertz after selling out, and 
served as president of the nation’s leading 
rent-a-car firm from 1954 to 1960. 
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| terms such as Hot Lips, Heartthrob, Hunk and 
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Let Me Call You Volvo 


E verything changes except that which ought to. The exam- 

ples of the day are terms of endearment. They never change. 
What your grandfather called your grandmother, your mother 
called your dad; and there you are, cooing on the couch, saying 
the same moronic words to Him or Her: Darling, Honey, Cup- 
cake, Sweets. How easily they spill, the junk food of language— 
chocolate crémes, mocha centers—not a sensible idea in the box. 
When Michelle Triola sued Lee Marvin for palimony several 
years ago, her lawyer had to prove to the court that Marvin did 
indeed love Michelle. The lawyer produced a letter from Marvin 
that closed: “Hey baby, hey baby, hey baby, hey baby, hey baby, 
hey baby.” 

“What did you mean by that?” demanded the lawyer. 

“T can't explain,” answered Lee. 

Not that this nonsense is without pat- 
tern or order. Of terms of endearment 
there seem to be five main types: animal, 
edible, ethereal, infantile and strange. 
Animal terms include Lamb or Lamb- 
kins, Ducks, Mouse, Bear and the pop- 
ular Pussycat. Among the edibles are 
Pumpkin, Apple Dumpling and an un- 
healthy variety of baked goods. Ethe- 
real: Angel. Infantile: Babe, Baby, 
Baby Doll. Among the strange are 
combinations of the above, such as 
Lambie Pie, Honey Bear and Poopsie, a 
possible reference to fatigue. There are 
also physically or emotionally descriptive 


Cuddles. All of which have taken up residence in 
the language in both conversation and song, as in 
the distinguished lyric: “When my Sugar walks 
down the street/ All the little birdies go tweet, 
tweet, tweet.” 

These categories appear to crop up in differ- 
ent languages as well. The French call their dear 
ones cabbages, rabbits and casseroles, The Ital- 
ians, little eggs. Nigerians refer to lovers as tigers, 
which is understandable, and as bedbugs, which 
are evidently cuter in Nigeria than they are else- 
where. The Chinese use the term little dog, and 
the Germans, little treasure. Littleness is the key 
to many of these expressions. For some reason 
the tendency in the language of love is to make 
less of the object of one’s affections; it is quite common in most 
languages to add a diminutive suffix to a name (in Russian, ya, 
in Greek, oula, in Irish, een) so as to express fond feelings. Psy- 
chologists might suggest that the purpose of these diminutions is 
to assert the superiority of lover to loved one (“my pet”), but the 
effect diminishes all parties. We have created these words as 
verbal comforters, warm safety zones, wherein anyone, no mat- 
ter how high and mighty, is free to sound like a nitwit. 

Thus did Henry VIII write a letter to Anne Boleyn, wishing 
himself “in my Sweethearts Armes whose pritty Duckys I trust 
shortly to kiss.” This was before Anne and her duckys were sent 
to the Tower of London. Napoleon once chastised Josephine 
with: “You're a naughty, gawky, foolish Cinderella.” Beethoven 
addressed his mysterious “Immortal Beloved” as “My angel, my 
all, my very self,” and Chekhov began notes to Olga Knipper, 
his bride-to-be, with: “Doggie, my dear puppy,” “My dear little 
nincompoop,” and “My dear, wonderful Knipschitz”—a term 
that never gained wider usage. President Harding’s mistress told 
him one day: “I love you, darling Warren Harding,” thus creat- 
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ing a term of endearment from a proper name, though in an im- 
proper circumstance. When the mistress expressed the wish that 
the two of them could be alone, the President is reported to have 
replied: “Gee, I do too, dearie!” 

Do you suppose it would be possible to come up with more 
sophisticated words to bespeak our affection for one another? It 
would not be necessary to create excessively intellectual terms, 
such as Hegel Face, but our wooing language might at least keep 
pace with the times. Could not technology, for instance, afford 
new terms of endearment: my Modem, my User Friendly, Com- 
patible you? Or political terms: Hold me, Neo-Liberal; Come 
here, you Right-Wing Nut. 

Even something as sobering as the arms race could add im- 
measurably to the language of love: Oh, Titan; Ah, Trident. 
(“Minuteman” might present some prob- 

lems.) GLCMs (ground-launched cruise 
missiles) and SLCMs (sea-launched 
cruise missiles) are called Glickems 
and Slickems by those in the know, As 
terms of endearment, Glickems and 
Slickems sound no less cozy than Hug- 
gums and Snookums, and have the ad- 
vantage of belonging to an adult, albeit 
explosive, world. 

One would think that the Yuppies 
would have provided new terms of en- 
dearment by now, those commensurate 

with their pleasures and ambitions. Why 
would a fast-rising young stockbroker to- 
day wish to address his beloved as Cookie, 
when it should be far more endearing to call 
her his Pesto, or better, his Preferred Bond? 
Would not he in turn rather be known by his cor- 
poration-lawyer lady friend as Feelin’ Good or 
Health Club? (“I know it’s mad, but I want you, 
Diet Coke.”) There might be new song lyrics 
zat last: “Let me call you Volvo/ I'm in love 
Swith you.” Show tunes might be revised: “A hun- 
*dred and one/ Pounds of fun/ That's my Condo 
= Mini Um.” 
= But all this is quite unlikely. We will never 
Sabandon the old terminology, no matter how 
sinane. For one thing, words like Precious and 
Chickadee may sound silly, but they are indis- 
pensable when one has forgotten the name of the 
person to whom affection is expressed. For another, they remove 
formality from convivial situations. “Good night, Harold,” 
sounds considerably cooler than “Bedtime, Bear.” Then, too, 
these words work excellently as shorthand palliatives: But Cud- 
dies... , but Strudel. In The Maltese Falcon, Humphrey Bogart 
called Mary Astor “Sweetheart” as he informed her that she was 
about to be sent to the chair. The news was disappointing, but 
the word must have softened the shock. 

Still, the principal reason for hanging on to these terms is 
that people in love generally are silly people, so it is only fit- 
ting that they sound as silly as possible. Such silliness will be 
on display in abundance this Valentine’s Day, when Dearests 
and Darlings will once again spread like nougat over the con- 
tinents, and the world will heave and deflate in one vast 
swoonish sigh. So concludes this Essay, at which point all are 
requested to stop reading, except for you, of course, my Flow- 
er, my Twinkie, you for whom all words are written by your 
Squeezums who pines for you and prays that you soon will 
—By Reger Rescabtett | 
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